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A.C.  ARHSTRONQ  &  SON  George  Adam  Smith,  D.D. 

MODERN  CRITICISM 

and  the  PREACHING  of  the  ODD  TESTAMENT 

The  Yale  Lectures  on  Preaching.  By  Gkoroe  Adam  Smith,  D.D.,  author  of  Isaiah,  3  vols.,  and 
Tbe  13  Prophets,  3  vols.  in  ”Tbe  Expositor’s  Bible,”  and  The  Historical  Geography  of  tbe  Holy  Land. 
One  volume,  crown  octavo,  cloth.  tl.50. 

Contents:  Tne  Libeity  and  Duty  of  Old  Testament  Criticism  as  Proved  from  the  New— The 
Course  and  Character  of  Modern  Criticism— The  Historical  Basis  in  the  Old  Testament— The  Proof  of 
a  Divine  Revelation  in  tbe  Old  Testament— Tbe  Spirit  of  Christ  in  tbe  Old  Testament— The  Hope  of 
Immoi  tality  in  the  Old  Testament— The  Social  Civic  Teaching  of  tbe  Prophets— Tbe  Christian  Preacher 
and  the  Books  of  Wisdom. 

Dr.  W.  Robertson  Niooll,  in  The  BrUvth  Weekly,  writes : 

“  Dr.  Ghsorge  Adam  Smith  has  given  us  a  fresh,  brilliant  Christian  book  on  a  vital  subject.  It 
would  ^  impertinent  m  us  to  speak  of  the  scholarship  shown  everywhere.  Dr.  Smith  is  as  accurate 
as  he  is  brilliant.  There  are  many  evidences  not  only  of  his  scholarship,  but  of  the  wide  range  his 
reading  has  covered. 

”  The  book  is  full  op  orioinalitv  and  suooestivknbss,  and  is  alive  and  challenging  from  end  to  end. 
It  isaspowerfal  and  ardent  as  anything  Dr.  Smith  has  written,  and  it  is  also  spiritual  and  subtle. 
Best  of  all,  it  is  profoundlv  and  unreservedly  Christian,  rich  in  calming  truth,  and  in  earnest  and 
simple  faith.  .  .  .  One  of  the  best  contributions  to  Christian  literature  that  has  been  pnbllshed  for 
many  years,  a  book  full  of  truth,  tenderness,  reverence  and  wisdom.” 

2d  Edition  of  Vol.  2,  Completing  Dr.  Matheson’s  fife  of  Christ 

STUDIES  OF  THE  PORTRAIT  OF  CHRIST 

By  Geo.  Matheso.v,  D  D  ,  author  of  “  Moments  on  the  Mount,”  etc.  Complete  In  3  crown  octavo 
volumes.  (Vol.  1.  now  in  5th  edition)  Sold  separately,  per  volume.  $1.75- 

“  Certainly  no  more  original  study  of  the  life  of  Christ  has  appeared  since  ‘Ekice  Homo.’”— T7i« 
Bookman. 

Send  for  complete  catalogue  of  our  theological  publications,  including  works  by  Prof.  A.  B.  Bruce, 
George  Adam  Smith,  Marcus  Oods,  Pres.  A.  H  Strong,  James  Stalker,  W.  M.  Taylor,  J.  A.  Brcadus,  etc., 
and  THB  tXPOSITOR’S  BIBLE,  edited  by  Dr.  W.  Robertson  Nlcoll,  49  VOLS.  (Sold  separately.) 

Sold  by  all  Booksellers  or  sent  postpaid  by  the  Publishers  (note  new  address). 

A.  C.  ARMSTRONG  &  SON,  3  &  5  W.  St.CsrAvV)  New  York 


THE  CREED  REVISION 


The  following  addresses,  delivered  before  the  Presbyterian  Union  jof  New  York 
on  March  4,  1901,  will  be  published  complete  in  one  pamphlet  by  The  Evangelist  :  - 

1.  The  Established  Standards  of  the  Church  should  in  this  crisis 
he  reaffirmed’ and  left  unclianged.  Professor  John  DeWitt  of  Princeton  The¬ 
ological  Seminary. 

2.  Entirely  New  Standards  ot  Beliet  are  demanded  at  the  present 
time.  President  George  Black  Stewart  of  Anbnm  Theological  Seminary. 

3.  Wliile  it  would  be  inadvisable  to  discard  the  Established  Stan¬ 
dards  ot  the  Presbyterian  Church,  the  time  has  come  when  they  should 
be  Modernized  in  lorm  and  Modified  in  certain  statements.  Prof.  Her¬ 
rick  Johnson  of  McCormick  Theolpgioal  Seminary. 

The  question  of  the  Standards  of  Belief  is  herein  discussed  by  three  men  who 
eminently  represent  the  various  views  prevailing  in  the  Church. 

PRICE  TEN  CENTS 

For  sale  also  by  The  Presbyterian  Board  Repositories,  New  York,  Philadelphia  and 
Chicago  :  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.,  New  York  and  Chicago. 
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Orange  Groves  in  Cuba  on  tbe  Installment  Plan 

OFFERED  BY  THE  STRACK  PLANTATION  CO  16  BROAD  ST.,  NEW  YORK 

For  the  accommodation  of  parties  to  whom  cash  payments  are  not  convenient,  we  have  set  aside  a  block  of  Lots  on  our 
lands  near  Mantanzas,  Cuba,  66x165  feet,  to  contain  15  orange  trees  and  500  pineapjde  plants,  at  the  price  of  !j''-J5().00, 
payable  in  easy  Installments.  The  annexed  blank  should  be  filled  out  and  payments  made  in  New  York  funds  to  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Company,  Mr.  Henry  Houghton,  No.  156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  After  the  fourth  payment  is  made, 
development  will  lie  commenceti  in  accordance  with  the  terms  specified  in  the  blank.  The  Treasurer  is  a  duly  bonded  officer. 


To  THE  Treasurer  of  the  Straok  Plantation  CSompany,  Mr.  Henry  Houghton,  156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  ; 

I  iiereby  subscribe  to  Lot  ,  size  66  x  165  feet,  of  the  Struck  Plantation  Co.’s  lands  near  Mantanzas,  Cuba,  on 

the  following  terms,  to  wit ;  Each  Lot  shall  be  planted  with  15  orange  trees  and  500  pineapple  plants,  developments  to 
commence  after  the  fourth  payment  is  made.  The  price  shall  be  Two  Hundred  and  Fifty  Dollars  per  lot,  payable  in 
installments  of  Ten  Dollars  ($10.00)  per  month  for  the  first  year  and  Five  Dollars  ($500)  per  month  thereafter,  till  fully 
paid.  Said  Lots  shall  l>e  cultivated  for  a  period  of  five  years  from  the  date  of  the  fourth  payment.  No  charge  shall  be  made 
for  fencing,  clearing  land,  trees,  plants,  or  cultivation.  The  Struck  Plantation  Co.  shall  act  solely  as  agent  for  the  owner, 
and  shall  receive  for  the  care  of  the  property  and  marketing  of  the  products,  one-third  of  the  net  proceeds  of  all  products. 
The  net  proceeds  shall  be  the  average  earnings  on  each  lot  cultivated  under  this  form  of  agreement,  after  deducting  the 
average  cost  of  managing  the  marketing  of  the  products  of  all  the  Lots  and  each  lot  shall  be  credited  with  the  said  average 
net  proceeds.  The  I^ts  shall  be  accessible  by  streets  and  be  located  on  the  railroad,  seven  miles  from  Mantanzas.  Cuba. 

Name’ . . - . .  State -  County . . 

Street  Number . —  City  or  Town . . . . 

No  TB.— Please  fill  blank  very  distinctly.  A  Dlsconnt  of  six  per  cent,  will  be  allowed  on  advance  payments.  Where  special  written 
request  is  made,  6  per  ce- t  interest  will  be  allowed  on  all  payments  until  Lot  is  fully  paid,  in  place  of  crediting  proceeds  from  crops. 
In  case  of  default  of  payment,  the  Company  reserves  the  right  to  return  the  amount  paid  in,  less  any  interest  or  dividend  which  may  have 
been  credited,  or  it  may  allot  an  undivided  share  in  a  lot  of  land,  proportioned  in  size  to  the  payments  made  and  cultivated,  and  managed 
after  the  same  manner  as  the  original  lot.  Lots  will  be  assigned  on  receipt  of  first  payment.  Purchasers  will  be  notified  immediately  and 
location  noted  on  detailed  map  Taxes  will  be  paid  by  tbe  Company,  during  the  period  of  the  contract,  except  when  owners  erect  buildings 
Ue^  to  be  given  when  fully  paid.  Deeds  will  be  recorded  by  the  Company  at  actual  cost,  guaranteeing  that  charges  shall  not  be  over  $5.00 
per  Lot.  Permanent  care  of  the  property  will  be  taken  after  the  first  five  years,  on  like  terms. 


A  number  of  the  leading  Bankers  of  New  York  have  purchased  Lots  with  a  view  of  building  Winter  homes,  and  it  is  hoped  to  establish  leading 
Winter  resorts  on  the  tracts,  as  the  location  is  unrivalled.  The  right  is  reserved  to  decline  any  application. 

The  fullest  inquiry  is  asked  and  desired  through  the  Mercantile  Agencies,  or  any  Bank  or  Mercantile  House. 

Pineapples  bear  twelve  months  from  planting.  Orange  trees  in  four  years. 

Estimating  pineapples  even  as  low  as  six  cents  each,  the  income  from  this  source  annually  would  be  $30.00,  as  each  plant  bears  one  fruit  yearly. 
Orange  trees,  when  fully  grown,  liear  about  four  boxes  to  the  tree  annually  and  are  worth  on  the  trees  70  cents  a  tox,  making  for  the  15  trees  an 
annual  income  of  $42  00,  or  a  total  income  for  a  quarter  acre  of  $72.  After  deducting  one-third  for  the  management,  leaves  $4800  net. 

Fancy  pineapples  often  bring  25c.  each,  and  oranges  also  bring  higher  prices,  but  it  is  thought  best  to  estimate  on  the  lowest  figures. 

EVERY  street  will  be  plantesi  with  either  DATE,  COCOANUT,  ROYAL  or  other  PALMS. 
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18BR  the  regular  rate  of  $8.00  must  be  paid.  In  clubs 
of  five  or  more,  $2.00  each,  two  of  which  must  be 
new  subscribers.  Tbe  paper  will  also  be  sent  on 
trial  to  a  new  subscriber  four  weeks  gratis. 

Mew  sabscriptions  received  this  month  will  entitle  the 

snbacriber  to  Tbe  Evangelist  until  January  1, 1902. 

PosTAOS  IS  Prepaid  by  the  publishers  for  all  subscrip¬ 
tions  in  tbe  United  StateaCanada and  Mexico.  For 
all  other  countries  in  the  Postal  Union  add  $1.01  for 
postage. 
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special  positions.  Marriage  and  Death  Notices,  10 
cents  a  fine. 

Cbahor  of  Addrkss.— When  a  change  of  address  is  or¬ 
dered,  both  the  new  and  tbe  old  address  mast  be 
given  Tbe  notice  should  be  sent  one  week  before  the 
memge  is  to  take  effect. 

Diboortinuanobs.— If  a  subscriber  wishes  his  copy  of 
the  paper  discontlnned  at  tbe  expiration  of  his  sub¬ 
scription.  notice  to  that  effect  should  be  sent.  Other¬ 
wise  it  is  assumed  that  a  oontinnance  of  the  sub¬ 
scription  is  desired. 

PuASs  look  at  tbe  figures  printed  each  week  on  your 
wrapper.  They  give  tbe  date  to  which  yonr  snb- 
scription  is  paid. 
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the  evangelist  publishing  company, 

ISA  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


Entered  as  *eeond^sUm  matter  in  the  New  Tork  Pottofflee. 
To  any  Home  Missionary  or  pastor  of  a  small  oonntir 
abatvb  who  will  send  ns  nis  name  and  address  we  will 
send  from  time  to  time  copies  of  back  numbers  of  Ths 
Bvahobliit  for  distribation  among  bis  people. 


APPOINTMEhTS  AND  INSTITUTIONS. 


THE  BOARDS. 


Home  Ml'slons. 

Korelgn  Missions,  - 
CTiurch  Erection,  - 
Edacatlon, 

Publications  and  8.  8.  Work, 

Ministerial  Relief,  - 

Freedmen, 

kid  for  Colleges,  - 


-  156  Fifth  .4  ve..  New  York. 

-  1319  Walnut  St., 

516  M  -  rket  8t.,  Pittsburg  Fa. 
•  30  Montauk  Block,  Chicago 


THE  AMERICAN  SUNDAY-SCHOOL.  UNION. 

ESTABLISHkU  IN  PHILADBLPBIA  IN  1834, 
organizes  Union  Bible  Schools  In  destitute,  sparsely  settled 
places  on  the  frontier,  where  only  a  anion  missionary  repre¬ 
senting  all  the  evangelical  churches  can  unite  tbe  settlers. 
Expense  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided.  Work  abldea 
1881)  new  schools  started  In  1900:  also  89  frontier  churches  from 
schools  previously  established.  77  years  of  prosperity.  Aid  and 
share  tbe  blessing.  $25  00  starts  a  new  school,  furbishing 
helps  for  Bible  study  and  a  library.  $700  supports  a  missionary 
one  year.  You  can  have  letters  direct  from  missionary  you  aid. 
sendcontrlbutlons  to  E.  P.  Banckoft,  Dls.  Setrrtary, 

158  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  City. 


AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY. 

Organized  1825,  Incorporated  1841.  Publishes  and  circu¬ 
lates  evangelical  Christian  literature  in  153  languages 
or  dialects.  By  its  Colportage.  Grants  to  Sabbath- 
schools,  Missionaries,  Soldiers,  Sailors,  Prisoners,  and 
educational  and  humane  InstUntions,  and  by  its  litera¬ 
ture  created  and  issued  at  Foreign  Mission  Stations,  it 
reaches  vast  numbers.  Its  Spanish  pablications  and 
Immigrant  and  Mormon  work  meet  argent  needs.  The 
Society  is  wholly  dependent  upon  donations  and  legacies, 
for  which  it  earnestly  appeals.  Remit  to  Lonls  Tag, 
Assistant  Treasurer,  160  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


THE  SOCIETY  FOR  PROMOTING  THE  G08PEI. 
AMONG  SEAMEN  IN  THE  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK. 


(Commonly  called  Port  ‘-Society.”)  Chartered  in  1819.  Sup¬ 
ports  Ministers  and  Missionaries.  Its  Mariners’  Church,  46 
Catherine  St.,  and  Reading  Room  and  dally  religious  serWera 
In  LMture  Room  and  Its  Branch,  128  Charlton  St.,  near  Hud¬ 
son  River,  are  largely  attended  by  sailors  of  mamr  naUon- 
alltlea  Its  work  has  been  greatly  prospered,  and  Is  dependent 
on  generous  contributions  to  sustain  It. 

Rev.  Samuxl  Boult,  Paetor. 

Wm.  H.  H.  Moore,  President. 

Tbbophilus  a.  Bkouwbr,  Cor.  Sec  y. 

Talbot  Olyphant,  Treas. 

No.  21  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 


THE  AMERICAN  SEAMEN’S  FRIEND  SOCIETY. 
76  Wall  Street,  New  York, 

Incorporated  April,  1833,  aids  shipwrecked  and  de^tute  s^ 
men:  aids  in  sns^nlng  chaplains  to  seamen  In  the  leading 
seaports  of  the  world;  provides  a  Sailor's  Home  In  New  York; 

Ruts  libraries  on  American  vesaels  sailing  out  ol  he  Port  of 

lew  Tork;  publlshee  the  Sailor’*  Magaairu,  the  Sesmon  •  ririma 

and  the  IAf$  Boat.  Rev.  Dr.  Chas.  A.  Stoddard,  Pres  j  W. 
C.  Stubobb  Treas.  Rev.  W.  C.  Stitt  D.D.  Secretary. 


THE  FITE  POINTS  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY, 

1S5  Worth  Street,  New  York. 

Established  to  provide  for  children  whose  parents  are  unable 
to  care  for  them,  or  who  are  orphans.  They  are  cleansed, 
clothed,  fed  and  Instmcted  until  they  can  be  provided  for  else¬ 
where.  Many  respectable  men  and  women  to-day  are  what 
they  are  because  of  the  House  of  Industry. 

During  Its  existence  more  than  45,000  have  been  In  Its  school, 
and  over  26,000  have  lived  In  the  house. 

Donations  of  money,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  grate¬ 
fully  received 

Service  of  Song,  Sunday,  8:30  to  4:30  P.  M.;  Snnday-school,  1  to 
8  P.M  Day-schools,  9  t  •  11:40  A.M  ,  and  12:40  to  3  P.lt.  except 
Saturday;  at  dinner-table,  12:10  to  12:40  P.M.  Visitors  welcome 
at  all  times.  Morris  K.  Jebup,  Prea;  F.  E.  Camp,  Treas.; 
ARCHIBALD  D.  Russell,  Sec.;  Wm.  F.  Barnard,  Snpt. 


THE  NATIONAL.  TEMPERANCE  SOCIETY  ANH 
PUBLICATION  HOUSE, 

3  and  S  West  18th  Street,  New  York  City. 
Temperance  Periodicals. 

(1)  THE  NATIONAL  ADVOCATE,  a  16  page  monthly, 

devoted  to  the  Temperance  Reform  throughout  ^e 
country.  Per  year  -  -  -  .  .  $106 

(2)  THE  YOUTH’S  TEMPERANCE  BANNER,  an  Illus¬ 

trated  4  page  monthly,  25  cents  per  year,  ^ml- 

monthly,  per  year .  40 

(8)  THE  WA'rER-LILY.  a  small  iUnstrated  4  page 

monthly  for  very  little  folks.  Per  year  -  -  16 

Send  for  samples  of  all  these  papers. 

We  have  2100  TEMPERANCE  PUBLICATIONS:  Books, 
Pamphlets,  ’Tracts,  Leaflets,  Periodicals,  Songsters,  etc.,  cover¬ 
ing  every  poeslble  phase  of  the  Temperance  qoestlon,  and  help¬ 
ful  along  all  lines  of  Temperance  work. 

SEND  FOB  A  CATALOGUE. 


For  Over  Fifty  Years. 

Mbs.  Winslow’s  Soothino  syrup  nas  been  used  for  over 
fifty  years  by  millions  of  mothers  tor  their  children  while 
teething  with  perfect  snccess.  It  soothes  the  child,  softens 
the  gums,  allays  all  pains,  cures  wind  colic,  and  is  tbe  best 
remedy  for  Diarrhoea.  It  will  reUeve  tbe  poor  little  snllerer 
Immediately.  Sold  by  druggists  In  every  part  of  the  world. 
Twenty-live  cents  a  bottle.  Be  sore  and  art  for  ‘Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Symp”  and  take  no  other  kind. 


ROCKLAND  CEMETERY. 
HERMONT-ON-THE-HUDSON.  Northein  New  Jer- 
sey  R  R..  Chambers  and  23d  St.  Ferries. _ 
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TRUE  PRATER. 

Rev.  Frank  N.  Riale,  Ph.D. 

I  prayed  for  Wealth, 

Then,  what  I  had 
All  that,  I  lost. 

I  prayed  for  Fame, 

It  came  to  others. 

But  me  It  mocked. 

1  prayed  for  Health 

Bat  strength  grew  less. 

And  with  it  hesrtand  hope. 

■  I  prayed  for  courage 

Bat  cruel  heartless  Fate, 

Gave  only  Fear  for  what  I  asked. 

I  prayed  to  die. 

Bat  awful  answer  this— 

A  Living  death ! 

I  prayed,  “Thy  WILL  BE  DONE.” 

Then  Heaven  heard  and 

Gave  me  all  the  good  I  asked  before 

A  hundred-fold; 

And  with  it  love  to 
God  and  all  mankind 
And  DEATHLESS  LIFE. 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 


TKe  R-ingdom 


The  Exeoative  Oommit- 

Unto  the  Least  of  ^  ^ 

.  tee  of  the  National  Oon- 

his  Brethren  . 

ference  o  f  Charities 
which  recently  met  in  the  Trustees’  Boom  of 
the  Charities  Building,  announced  the  date  of 
the  next  annua)  meeting  of  the  Conference, 
which  will  assemble  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
as  fixed  for  the  9th  of  May,  to  last  one  week. 
The  annual  sermon  will  be  preached  by  Dean 
Hodges  of  Cambridge,  Mass.  The  questions 
to  be  discussed  at  this  meeting  are  the  care  of 
the  insane,  the  feeble-minded  and  epileptics; 
the  treatment  of  the  criminal ;  the  management 
of  juvenile  reformatories  and  industrial 
schools ;  the  best  methods  of  dealing  with  des¬ 
titute  and  negligent  children  and  with  needy 
families  in  their  homes ;  legislation  concerning 
charities  and  the  proper  division  of  work  be¬ 
tween  public  and  private  charities.  The  regu¬ 
lar  attendance  upon  the  Conference  is  now 
about  six  hundred,  from  nearly  every  state  and 
territory  in  the  Union.  It  is  believed  that  the 
time  has  come  when  it  is  desirable  to  have  a 
permanent  Secretary  who  will  devote  his  en¬ 
tire  time  to  the  work,  and  an  effort  is  to  be 
made  to  secure  subscriptions  for  the  payment 
of  his  salary  and  necessary  traveling  expenses. 
It  was  decided  to  invite  President  McKinley 
to  make  a  brief  address  of  welcome.  The 
President,  when  Governor  of  Ohio,  was  ex- 
officio  chairman  of  the  State  Board  of  Chari¬ 
ties  and  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  all  the 
questions  to  be  discussed.  The  Vice-President, 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  will  be  asked  to  speak  on 
the  proper  organization  and  management  of 
public  institutions.  If  possible,  arrangements 
will  be  made  for  a  symposium  of  sermons  in 
the  leading  pulpits  of  the  National  Capital,  on 
Sunday,  May  12,  devoted  to  setting  forth  the 
relations  of  religion  to  the  sooial  question  in 
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its  various  phases,  laying  special  stress  on  the 
obligation  of  men  to  love  each  other  as  breth¬ 
ren,  and  the  power  of  love,  or  the  observance 
of  the  golden  rule,  as  a  remedy  for  social  ills. 
Should  this  arrangement  be  perfected  it  is 
hoped  that  these  sermons  may  be  repeated  in 
The  Evangelist  tent,  at  the  Pan  American  Ex¬ 
position. 

To  Protert  Such  good  and  public  spirited 
virtue  women  of  this  city  as  Mrs. 

Charles  Russell  Lowell,  Mrs. 
George  William  Curtis,  Mrs.  I.  N.  Phelps 
Stokes,  Miss  Kate  Bond  and  others  invite  the 
co-operation  of  good  women  in  an  organized 
effort  to  oppose  vice.  “In  view, ’’ they  say, 
“of  the  appalling  prevalence  of  protected  vice 
in  this  city,  and  because,  through  it,  men  and 
women  are  debased,  we  invite  the  support  of 
all  women  who  believe  in  purity  and  the  en¬ 
forcement  of  law.  ’  ’  It  has  been  decided  to 
bold  a  Woman’s  Mass  Meeting  on  Sunday  after¬ 
noon,  Much  17,  to  be  addressed  by  men  and 
women,  to  voice  the  protest  of  womanhood 
against  existing  conditions.  Every  effort  will 
be  made  to  have  the  meeting  conducted  in  a 
womanly  and  dignified  manner. 


.  .  „  .  .  ,  With  gratification  we 

American  Priests  for  ^  . 

^  .  read  in  The  Sun  of  last 

the  Philippines  j  1.1.x.  x 

Monday  that  Arch¬ 
bishop  Chappelle  proposes  to  put  American 
priests  in  charge  of  the  work  of  his  church  in 
the  Philippines  The  Roman  Catholic  Church 
not  only  has  the  right  to  exist  and  to  go  un¬ 
molested  on  the  way  of  its  legitimate  work 
in  the  Islands,  but  it  is  and  for  long  will 
be  necessary  there,  even  though  it  were  de¬ 
sirable  and  possible  in  the  course  of  long  gen¬ 
erations  to  make  genuine  Protestants  of  all 
Filipinos.  Before  such  a  consummation  is 
even  thinkable  we  may  hope  for  such  a 
manifestation  of  Christ’s  spirit  in  his  King¬ 
dom  on  earth  that  both  titles  shall  have  given 
place  to  something  better.  Meanwhile  it  is 
fitting  that  the  new  priests  sent  to  the  Islands 
should  be  Americans,  imbued  with  the  spirit 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  as  it  exists  in 
this  country.  It  is  pleasant  to  read  Arch¬ 
bishop  Chappelle’s  disclaimer  of  certain  news¬ 
paper  reports,  as  that  he  bad  opposed  President 
McKinley’s  re-election,  and  enlisted  a  Jesuit 
in  this  service.  Probably  few  intelligent  per¬ 
sons  believed  Monsignor  Chappelle  unwise 
enough  to  take  such  action;  but  without  doubt 
the  reports  made  plenty  of  campaign  ammuni¬ 
tion — of  the  boomerang  sort,  one  would  judge. 
Every  right-minded  person  must  wish  Mgr. 
Chappelle  God  speed  in  his  much  needed  work 
in  the  Islands,  and  will  give  full  credence  to 
his  statement,  “I  am  always  ready  to  place 
powerful  moral  influence  at  the  service  of  the 
authorities  for  peace,  order  and  Christian  civ¬ 
ilization.  ’  ’ 

The  Bishops  of  the*  Church  of 
An  English  England  have  issued,  under 
Encyclical  Umiy  official  titles,  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  clergy  at  large.  While  it 
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lacks  that  note  of  authority  which  we  might 
expect,  and  many  no  doubt  wish  for,  it  is  not 
devoid  of  dignity  and  a  certain  “gently  com. 
plaining’’  tone,  which  at  once  indicates  the 
recognized  helplessness  of  the  house  of  Bishops 
to  cope  with  the  situation.  We  quote : 

But  circumstances  have  given  special  prom¬ 
inence  to  certain  points  in  the  present  con¬ 
dition  of  onr  Church  which  cause  very 
grave  anxiety  to  those  to  whom,  by  God’s 
appointment,  the  government  of  it  is  en 
trusted.  We  inherit  a  form  of  government 
which  has  come  down  to  ns  from  Apostolic 
times.  The  duty  of  guiding  the  Church  is 
entrusted  to  the  Bishops,  and  we  cannot 
escape  the  responsibility.  All  antiquity  is 
united  in  teaching  that  this  burden  is  laid 
upon  them,  and  if  any  doctrine  can  be 
called  Catholic  it  is  that  the  Bishops  have 
a  right  to  call  on  all  the  clergy  to  follow 
the  godly  admonitions  and  submit  them¬ 
selves  to  the  godly  judgments  of  those  who 
are  set  over  them  in  the  Lord.  Those  who 
refuse  such  obedience  are  practically  set¬ 
ting  up  a  form  of  governmenv  which  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  not  Episcopal,  and  they  cannot 
claim  that  they  are  guided  by  Catholic 
principles  or  treading  in  Catholic  paths. 
In  matters  of  ritual,  the  regulation  of 
which  is  expressly  committed  to  the 
Bishop  by  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
the  refusal  of  a  clergyman  to  obey  the 
solemn  admonition  of  bis  Bishop  is  a  grave 
offence,  still  more  grave  when  the  refusal 
sets  aside  the  judgment  of  the  Bishops  as  a 
body.  We  therefore  put  before  you  that 
we,  as  a  body,  uphold  the  doty  of  submit¬ 
ting  to  the  decisions  of  the  Archbishops 
lately  given  on  questions  referred  to  them 
in  accordance  with  the  direction  in  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer.  We  acknowledge 
thankfully  the  very  general  recognition  of 
this  duty  which  has  been  conscientiously 
given  by  the  clergy  at  large.  But  this  has 
unfortunately  not  been  universal.  Breth¬ 
ren,  yon  are  well  aware  of  the  mischief 
that  most  necessarily  follow  on  disregard 
of  the  essential  principles  of  true  govern¬ 
ment. 

The  great  work  which  our  Lord  has  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  whole  Cbnrcb,  and  especially 
to  onr  own  branch  of  it,  the  preaching  of 
the  Gospel  to  the  whole  world,  demands 
all  onr  energy,  and  is  seriously  imperilled 
if  we  cannot  give  to  it  our  united  force. 
We  entreat  yon  to  use  all  your  influence  to 
persuade  those— we  are  thankful  to  know 
that  they  are  few  in  number— who  are 
regardless  of  onr  authority,  to  return  to 
that  obedience  which  alone  can  expect  the 
blessing  of  God.  We  recognize  the  press¬ 
ing  need  of  various  measures  of  reform  to 
enable  the  Church  to  do  her  work  more 
effectively,  but  all  real  progress  in  that 
direction  is  seriously  hindered  so  long  as, 
even  in  a  few  instances,  submission  to 
authority  is  refused. 

Most  of  all  will  this  hinder  the  fulfilment 
of  any  hope  or  desire  of  obtaining  for  the 
Church  such  a  real  measure  of  self-govern¬ 
ment  as  would  enable  us  to  supply  what 
may  be  lacking  in  our  system,  or  to  remove 
any  stumbling  blocks  out  of  the  way. 
Brethren,  we  earnestly  commend  these 
words  of  ours  to  your  hearts  and  oon- 
scienoes,  praying  Almighty  God  to  guide 
you  aright,  and  we  ask  for  your  help  in 
setting  onr  Church  free  from  the  injury 
and  discredit  which  she  suffers  when  men 
see  within  her  cases  of  persistent  disregard 
of  her  constituted  authorities. 

Just  how  much  effect  this  will  have  remains 
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to  be  seen.  One  thing  seems  certain,  however, 
and  that  is  that  no  ritnalistio  *  ‘  priest’  ’  will  give 
np  the  things  his  sonl  delights  in  becanse  of 
the  remonstranoe  of  the  bishops.  Something 
stronger  than  mere  words  will  be  needed,  before 
the  mass,  and  all  its  accessories,  is  sent  whence 
it  came. 

An  authority  on  the  re¬ 
ligions  forces  of  the 
world,  Professor  Tell  of 
the  University  of  Bonn,  recently  delivered  an 
address  in  which  he  gave  some  extremely  in¬ 
teresting  figures  and  facts.  Professor  Tell 
declares  that  in  the  last  twenty-five  years  the 
Protestants  of  Europe  have  increased  by  23  per 
cent.,  the  Roman  Oatholios  by  26  per  cent!, 
the  Greek  Catholics  by  25  per  cent.  In  Ger¬ 
many,  the  strongest  growth  of  Protestantism 
has  been  witnessed  in  the  predominantly 
Catholic  sections  of  the  South,  while  the 
Catholics  have  had  their  greatest  increase  in 
the  Protestant  North.  In  Prussia  the  present 
ratio  is  63.46  per  cent.  Protestants  and  33.66 
per  cent.  Catholics.  The  number  of  converts, 
from  the  Catholic  to  the  Protestant  Chnrch  is 
ten  times  as  large  as  the  number  of  Protestant 
conversions  to  Roman  Catholicism.  The  great¬ 
est  disappointment  to  the  Catholic  authorities 
has  been  the  Chnrch  of  England  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  increase  of  churches  and  priests 
since  the  middle  of  the  century,  the  number  of 
Catholics  in  England  has  even  diminished.  In 
North  America  Protestantism  is  the  leading 
power,  representing  78  per  cent,  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  to  11  per  cent,  of  Catholicism.  Catholic 
missionaries  report  three  million  converts  and 
Protestants  two  and  a  half  millions.  The 
former,  however,  are  the  result  of  an  activity 
of  three  hundred  years,  and  the  latter  of  an 
activity  of  only  one  hundred  years  The  edu¬ 
cational  facilities  and  achievements  of  the 
Protestant  countries  are  greatly  in  advance  of 
those  of  Catholic  lands  The  inferiority  of 
the  school  system  of  Catholic  countries  is  seen 
graphically  in  their  large  percentage  of  persons 
unable  to  read  or  write.  Italy  averages  47  per 
cent.  ;  Austria,  SSJper  cent. ;  France,  14  per 
cent.  ;  Germany,  only  1  per  cent.  ;  Sweden, 
0.39  per  cent.;  Denmark,  0.36  per  cent.  The 
real  reason  for  this  remarkable  contrast  lies  in 
the  religious  status  of  these  lands.  Coming,  as 
these  figures  do,  from  a  source  outside  our  Eng¬ 
lish  speaking  thought,  they  carry  an  authority 
that  will  give  them  currency  all  over  our  land. 

If  Professor  Cooper  of  the  Divin¬ 
ity  School  of  Glasgow  Univer¬ 
sity  is  to  be  taken  seriously,  his 
branch  of  the  Presbyterian  Chnrch  in  Scotland, 
the  “Auld  Kirk,”  is  in  a  bad  way.  If  it  is 
true  that  in  more  than  one  hundred  parishes 
the  worship  of  God  has  attained  to  the  mini¬ 
mum  of  one  service  a  day  and  one  communion 
a  year,  something  is  very  wrong.  Professor 
Cooper  further  describes  the  lapse  of  chnrch 
attendance  and  a  certain  lack  of  oversight  in 
parishes  whereby  an  alarming  increase  of 
Plymouth  Brethernism  was  apparent,  so  that 
open  derision  of  “one  man  ministry’’  was 
common  in  many  fishing  villages.  There  are 
not  wanting  signs  that  the  Established  Church 
of  Scotland  is  waking  np.  The  recent  union 
of  the  Free  and  United  Presbyterian  Churches 
has  furnished  food  for  thought.  Alongside  of 
the  substantial  progress  and  evident  vitality  of 
the  voluntary  system,  the  halting  step  and 
manifest  weakness  of  the  state  chnrch  is  quite 
apparent.  Just  how  the  waking  process  will 
manifest  itself  is  not  yet  clear.  Professor 
Cooper  seems  to  lean  toward  a  confederacy  or 
nnion  with  Scottish  Episcopalians.  This 
would  mean,  in  time,  supposing  it  were  car¬ 
ried  out,  a  virtual  amalgamation  with  the 
Chnrch  of  England.  But  in  all  snch  schemes 
the  Soottiah  conscience  has  to  be  taken  into 
account,  and  if  the  leaders  of  the  Church  engi¬ 
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neered  snch  a  scheme  through  it  is  doubtful  if 
many  of  the  rank  and  file  would  uphold  them. 

is  the  Canadian  word 
“  Aagrmentation  ”  for  “sustentation”  and 
the  practice,  like  the 
word,  is  somewhat  different  from  ours.  It  is 
the  method  by  which  “missions’’  are  trans¬ 
formed  into  “congregations”  and  ultimately 
into  churches  According  to  this  plan  a  grant 
of  money  is  made,  not  to  the  minister  but  to 
the  congregation,  when  the  mission  has  devel¬ 
oped  a  certain  self  supporting  ability;  and  it  is 
expected  (and  usually  with  reason)  that  the 
congregation  whose  ability  to  sustain  itself  is 
thus  augmented  will  soon  become  entirely  self- 
supporting.  Last  year,  for  example,  the 
“Augmented  congregations, ’’as  they  are  called, 
of  the  Canadian  Presbyterian  Chnrch  con¬ 
tributed  for  the  support  of  their  pastors  $90,436 
and  received  from  the  Augmentation  Commit¬ 
tee  $23,456,  or  one-fifth  of  the  salaiy  only. 
Eighteen  congregations  became  self  sustaining 
last  year  and  six  new  ones  were  added.  Un¬ 
fortunately  only  six — less  than  half  the  number 
that  applied,  the  funds  of  the  Augmentation 
Committee  being  insufficient  for  the  demand. 
How  earnest  these  mission  congregations  are  in 
a  desire  for  a  pastor  of  their  own  is  thus  shown, 
that  while  the  average  for  pastor’s  salary  for 
each  church  ccmmunicant  is  $4.37,  in  these 
“augmented”  congregations  the  communicants 
are  paying  an  average  of  $7.92.  The  self-denial 
of  Christians  upon  the  frontier  in  our  own 
country  as  in  Canada  has  often  been  snch  as  to 
put  to  the  blush  the  more  comfortably  en¬ 
vironed  church  member  of  the  East,  and  no 
doubt  in  our  own  far  West  we  could  find  strug¬ 
gling  churches  and  missions  of  which  the  story 
would  he  similar  to  that  of  these  Canadians. 
Add  to  the  proportionately  large  fax  for  sup¬ 
port  of  the  pastor  the  cost  of  building  a  church 
and  a  manse,  which  many  of  these  little  com¬ 
munities  cheerfully  undertake,  and  their  devo¬ 
tion  to  the  cause  appears  in  very  bright  colors. 
The  Report  of  the  Augmentation  Committee 
significantly  states  that  “this  is  not  a  Fund 
to  help  ministers  to  get  larger  salaries,  but  to 
help  weak  congregations  to  get  pastors.” 
“The  help  is  given  to  the  congregations,  not  to 
the  ministers;”  a  very  happy  and  important 
distinction. 
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Services 


The  Church  of  the  Epiphany 
though  without  a  rector  since 
the  resignation  of  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Hutcheson  is  active  in  good  works  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Rev.  G.  A.  Carstensen, 
Minister-in  Charge.  During  Lent  there  are 
daily  afternoon  services,  except  on  Wednesday, 
when  there  is  morning  prayer  and  an  8  P.M. 
service  with  address  by  some  visiting  clergy¬ 
man,  and  on  Friday  when  there  is  morning 
prayer  and  an  afternoon  service  with  address 
by  some  layman  on  a  topic  of  social  importance. 
On  Wednesday  of  this  week  Dr.  Huntington 
made  the  address.  To-morrow  afternoon 
(Friday)  at  6,  the  address  will  be  by  Dr. 
Russell,  Dean  of  Columbia  Law  School. 

The  Toung  People’s  and 
Junior  Associations  of  the 
Lafayette  Avenue  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  the  Rev.  David  Gregg  D.D. 
pastor,  are  planning  to  hold  this  service  on 
Monday  evening,  April  16,  which  is  a  week 
after  Easter.  The  program  is  entirely  a 
religions  service,  with  prayers,  hymns,  the 
Creed,  Scripture  readings  and  an  address; 
mnsic,  however,  greatly  predominating. 

By  Mr.  Charles  W.  McAlpin’s 
acceptance  of  the  Secretary¬ 
ship  of  Princeton  University 
the  appointment  of  a  new  Treasurer  for  the 
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Tabernacle  Bnilding  Fund  became  necessary. 
Mr.  William  B.  Isbam  Jr.,  33  Wall  street,  has 
undertaken  the  work.  Only  $2,845  is  required 
to  complete  the  Fnnd,  provided  this  amount 
is  subscribed  before  May  1.  A  poor  widow 
contributed  recently  a  silver  coin  for  the  Bnild- 
in  Fnnd.  It  is  one  Pe»o  of  the  Dominican 
Republic,  and  it  is  the  size  of  a  dollar.  Some 
one  may  wish  to  add  it  to  a  coin  collection 
and  give  the  Treasurer  a  dollar  for  it. 


THE  PRESBYTERIAN  MINISTER  ’  MEETING. 

Over  one  hundred  and  fifty  ministers  and 
elders  were  present  at  the  meeting  in  Assembly 
Hall  on  Monday  morning,  including  many 
prominent  ont-of-town  men.  Dr.  George  B. 
Stewart  of  Auburn  Seminary,  Dr.  Herrick 
Johnson  of  McCormick  Seminary  and  Dr. 
Dickie  of  Philadelphia,  took  part  in  the  ex¬ 
ercises.  Dr.  Pnrves  of  the  Committee  ap¬ 
pointed  last  week,  to  consider  the  advisability 
of  a  public  meeting  some  Monday  afternoon, 
reported  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee 
there  were  not  sufficient  indications  of  interest 
to  warrant  snch  a  meeting.  The  movement  for 
increased  effort,  the  Committee  believes,  will 
better  be  advanced  along  the  line  of  work  in 
individual  oases  and  separate  churches. 

Dr.  George  Alexander  of  the  University 
Place  Church  gave  an  address,  in  which  he 
asserted  that  the  attitnde  of  the  Church  is  one 
of  expectancy,  a  deep  dissatisfaction  with 
present  conditions  and  an  earnest  longing  after 
better  things.  Some  of  the  needs  of  the  min¬ 
istry  in  this  crisis  are : 

I.  A  fresh,  personal  appropriation  of  the 
grace  of  Jesus  Christ  to  sinners 

II.  A  renewed  call  to  the  Christian  ministry. 

III.  More  of  that  holy  boldness  in  the  work 
of  the  ministry  which  can  only  come  from 
an  abiding  confidence  in  the  weapon  placed  in 
the  worker’s  hands,  and  in  the  Spirit  which 
must  accompany  all  effort. 

IV.  A  deeper  and  fuller  realization  of  the 
fact  that  to  be  a  Christian  means  the  following 
of  a  certain  way  of  life,  and  that  way  is  a 
narrow  one. 

Many  prayers  and  encouraging  testimonies 
regarding  the  condition  of  interest  in  various 
churches  were  given. 

The  Rev.  John  H.  Elliott  of  the  Thirty- 
fourth  Street  Reformed  Church  will  speak  at 
the  meeting  next  Monday  morning. 


SUNDAY  OPENING  AT  THE  EXPOSITION, 

As  our  readers  already  know,  this  question 
has  become  the  chief  preoccupation  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Buffalo  and  of  all  who  are  concerned 
with  the  success  of  the  Exposition.  It  is  by 
no  means  a  simple  question ;  and  that  our  read¬ 
ers  may  the  better  appreciate  its  merits  we 
have  invited  a  leading  minister  from  the  prin¬ 
cipal  denominations  each,  including  the  Roman 
Catholic  and  the  Jewish,  and  a  number  of 
prominent  laymen,  to  contribute  their  views 
in  a  symposium  to  be  given  in  The  Evangelist 
of  next  week.  It  will  surely  prove  to  be  pleas¬ 
ant  as  well  as  profitable  reading.  This  week 
the  Pan-American  page  is  perforce  omitted  to 
make  room  for  the  papers  given  at  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Union,  as  elsewhere  noticed. 


A  NOTE  FROM  THE  TREASURER. 

T,  The  Board  of  Home  Missions  must  have  $808,- 
000  this  month  to  keep  clear  of  debt.  This  is 
$20,000  more  than  was  given  last  March  when 
the  contributions  included  a  large  legacy  which 
will  not  be  dnplicated  this  month.  Will  not 
individuals  and  churches  lay  this  to  heart  and 
send  a  special  offering  before  March  81  ?  The 
work  at  every  point  shows  progress.  Let  ns 
not  be  obliged  to  repress  it  anywhere.  Let  ns 
have  a  free  hand  for  the  new  year. 

Harvey  0.  Olin,  Treasnrer. 
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THE  MESSAGE  FUR  MEN. 

Five  bnndred  listening  to  one.  That  is  a 
singular  spectacle,  however  common;  and  it 
tells  ns  a  Gospel  truth,  that  is,  that  men  love 
to  be  addressed.  Beyond  all  forms  of  enter¬ 
tainment  is  the  delight  of  men  in  an  entertain¬ 
ing  speaker,  an  eloquent  and  earnest  orator. 
There  is  no  such  satisfying  sensation  for  all 
men  of  ordinary  capacity  and  sensibility  as  is 
given  by  the  words  of  a  strong  man  riveting 
fast  to  their  sonls  some  great  thought,  some 
living  truth.  And  so  long  as  there  are  strong 
men  with  something  worth  the  telling,  there 
will  always  be  a  throng  eager  to  hear.  The 
man  with  a  message  will  compel  men  to  his 
audience.  He  holds  his  fellows  in  the  hollow 
of  his  band. 

It  is  a  fashion  to  day  to  belittle  speech,  to 
call  this  cynically  an  age  of  talk.  As  if  for¬ 
sooth  right  speech  was  not  the  finest  form  of 
action  I  Words  may  be  the  noblest  deeds;  one 
word  has  kindled  the  sonls  of  men  to  the  rush 
for  freedom,  to  the  fight  for  life,  to  the  final 
achievement  of  victory.  And  whatever  may  be 
the  flippancy  of  modern  literature  or  current 
talk,  the  world  old  and  world  wide  power  of 
true  speech  is  not  diminished,  bnt  is  broadened 
by  the  brotherhood  of  language,  the  unity  of 
men,  the  splendor  of  past  achievement  and  the 
promise  of  better  things  and  brighter  days  to 
come.  No  wonder  the  world  talks  I  Bring 
people  together  and  there  is  nothing  so  natural 
or  so  delightful  as  the  rippling  war  of  earnest 
conversation.  Tet  how  eloquent  is  the  silence 
that  falls  on  this  scene  of  talk  when  the  crowd 
bushes  itself  to  hearl  Did  you  think,  O  little 
talker,  that  just  because  you  got  up  into  a  pul¬ 
pit  this  great  and  eager  world  was  bound  to 
listen  to  yonur  twaddle?  And  when  the  pulpit 
message  is  not  even  first  hand,  bnt  too  often 
some  second  hand  thoughts,  notions,  dicta, 
dogmas,  culled  from  the  fathers  of  theology 
or  from  some  clerical  library  of  plans  and 
quotations  and  illustrated  from  a  cyclopedia 
or  a  collection  of  current  anecdotes,  is  it  any¬ 
thing  but  respect  for  the  place  and  hour  that 
prevents  a  rush  for  the  door?  The  man  who 
has  a  message  for  men  will  get  a  hearing ;  bnt 
he  who  pretends  and  poses,  and  plagiarizes  and 
comes  into  his  pulpit  loaded  with  his  loot,  will 
find  his  level  at  last  and  men  will  wait  for  a 
better. 

Precisely  so  with  the  man  who  goes  to  jug¬ 
gling  with  the  words  of  the  Bible,  playing  with 
them  by  making  new  combinations,  us  children 
play  with  letters  of  the  alphabet,  more  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  surprises  of  new  names  and 
sentences  than  can  be  so  framed,  than  with  the 
real  significance  of  divine  revelation.  This  is 
one  of  the  travesties  of  true  preaching  which 
has  a  vogue  still  with  peripatetic  preachers  and 
platform  speakers  at  conventions;  its  origin 
is  this  little  letter-game— a  sort  of  Scriptnre- 
tiddle-de-wink;  and  it  has  been  played  in  Sun¬ 
day-school  and  in  young  people’s  meetings  till 
some  men  have  dignified  it  as  a  science  and 
taught  it  as  the  key  to  all  spiritual  truth. 

Meanwhile  men  are  waiting  for  a  message, 
something  living,  born  of  the  spirit  in  the  soul 
of  a  man,  a  burden  of  energizing  truth,  a  real¬ 
ity  of  personal  conviction.  Men  care  little  to 
hear  yon  talk  of  what  other  men  have  seen  and 
heard,  bnt  they  will  give  earnest  heed  to  your 
vision  of  the  world  to  come,  to  what  God  has 
told  you  of  bis  love  and  providence.  We  heard 
one  summer  day  a  big  voiced  man  roaring  out 
the  thunders  of  old  prophets  and  congratulating 
his  bearers  that  they  were  having  a  fresh  mes¬ 
sage  from  the  King  of  heaven.  Our  "thus 


saith  the  Lord”  preachers  have  failed  to  estab¬ 
lish  their  title  to  the  message,  until  they  for¬ 
get  the  need  of  that  vital  connection.  It  is  an 
awful  thing  to  claim  to  be  speaking  for  Jeho¬ 
vah  when  one  is  only  declaiming  to  hear  him¬ 
self.  It  is  a  base  thing  to  make  the  Bible 
responsible  for  your  narrow  views  or  individual 
opinions.  It  is  a  cheat  and  a  deception  which 
the  world  begins  to  recognize;  it  is  a  bol  ow 
sincerity  which  is  felt  to  be  insincere ;  it  is  a 
temporary  conviction,  an  oratorical  earnestness, 
true,  after  a  style,  for  the  moment,  bnt  transi¬ 
tory,  as  tricks  are  and  false  as  are  all  simu¬ 
lated  emotions.  The  message  for  men  is  a  per¬ 
sonal  experience;  the  mere  formulation  of 
truth  is  not  the  inspiration  of  the  pulpit. 

Here  is  a  simple  illustration ;  an  incident  in 
the  ministry  of  the  late  Dr.  Seward  at  Yonkers. 
He  bad  turned  the  last  leaf  of  a  carefully  writ¬ 
ten  sermon  and  his  respectful  bearers  were 
calmly  expecting  dismissal,  when  he  lifted  his 
eyes  from  the  paper  and  as  they  filled  with 
tears,  he  said:  “The  message  is  closed,  bnt  I 
cannot  clo^e  htre.”  ^ hen  he  closed  they  bad 
forgotten  the  regular  sermon,  but  their  heads 
were  bowed  and  their  hearts  were  melted.  O 
brothers,  if  you  have  a  message  men  will  heed 
it.  Bnt  yon  may  month  over  the  wisdom  of 
sages  and  saints  and  prophets  and  philosophers 
and  creed-makers  and  sound  dialecticians  with 
all  the  stock  stories  to  relieve  and  tricks  of 
manner  to  enforce,  and  be  all  by  yourself— a  fool  I 

We  have  to-day  specialists  in  the  pulpit  and 
each  sort  has  its  constituency.  Our  church 
audiences  are  not  the  prople.  Selected  circles 
are  not  the  men  of  to-day  whom  we  are  called 
to  evangelize,  who  are  waiting  for  a  message 
from  the  other  world.  Here  is  the  experience 
of  a  man  of  sensibility  and  strong  personality 
as  given  by  himself  to  a  friend :  “I  went  to  one 
church,  and  the  sermons  were  crystaline  and 
cold,  to  another  and  they  were  impassioned  but 
on  special  themes  like  three  column  editorials 
orated,  to  another  and  the  sermon  was  a  make 
shift  talk  to  bridge  an  interval  in  the  service. 
Then  I  went  to  the  missions  and  there  was  clap¬ 
trap  and  the  beating  of  religions  drums;  so  1 
walked  the  avenue  and  the  Park  and  went  to 
the  Sunday  concert  and  found  myself  with  the 
people.”  If  you  multiply  that  man  by  thou¬ 
sands  you  will  have  the  audience  waiting  for  a 
message. 

Now,  brothers  of  the  pulpit,  who  is  to  give 
it?  Your  specialty  will  do  it;  but  it  will  have 
to  be  converted;  it  must  “get  religion, ’’which 
is  old  American  for  having  a  vision  of  the 
other  world  and  hearing  the  voice  which  makes 
yon  hide  your  face  in  a  mantle  Yon  must  tell 
men  wbat  you  have  seen  and  what  God  has 
told  you.  You  never  saw  “original  sin”;  cease 
to  talk  about  it.  Yon  have  seen  a  sinner,  never 
cease  to  tell  him  how  God  loves  and  forgives 
and  waits  for  his  human  children. 


Ex  President  Cleveland  will  deliver  two  lee 
tnres  at  Princeton  University,  March  27  and 
28,  on  a  subject  not  announced,  though  it  is 
said  the  Venezuelan  Question  will  be  thor¬ 
oughly  discussed. 


Our  good  friends  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  East  Orange  are  expecting  a  “good 
time”  on  Friday  evening,  the  16th,  when  they 
will  celebrate  the  fifteenth  anniversary  of  the 
installation  of  their  pastor,  the  Rev.  James 
M.  Ludlow  D.D.,  L.H.D.  We  wish  them  all 
another  term  of  fifteen  years  together,  in  even 
greater  happiness  and  usefulness  than  have  so 
signally  marked  the  fifteen  years  that  are  past. 


WILLIAM  M.  ETARrs. 

The  death  of  the  Hon.  William  M.  Evarts  at 
his  home  in  New  York  at  9  o’clock  on  the 
morning  of  February  28,  being  since  February 
6  in  his  eighty-fourth  year,  carried  with  it  no 
sense  of  nntimeliness,  for  his  had  been  a  full 
and  rounded  life,  from  the  activities  and  wear 
of  which  he  had  entirely  withdrawn  by  reason 
of  age  and  growing  infirmities. 

Mr.  Evarts  was  of  the  best  New  England 
stock,  and  born  to  the  large  success  he  at¬ 
tained  at  the  bar,  and  as  a  Cabinet  Minister. 
His  opportunities  of  education  were  of  the  best 
of  the  time,  and  he  made  good  use  of  them,  as 
his  ancestors  before  him  bad  done.  His  father 
was  Jeremiah  Evarts,  a  graduate  of  Yale, 
than  whom  almost  no  one  was  better  known  in 
the  American  religious  world.  His  writings 
in  The  Panoplist  and  bis  labors,  first  as  treas¬ 
urer,  and  in  1821  and  later  as  Corresponding 
Secretary  of  the  American  Board,  were  very 
influential,  especially  among  Congregationalists 
and  Presbyterians,  in  wbat  may  be  called  the 
forming  years  of  the  Home  Mission,  and  espe¬ 
cially  of  the  Foreign  Mission  Movement. 

Graduating  at  Yale,  young  Evarts  came  to 
New  York  and  entered  the  office  of  Daniel 
Lord.  Beginning  with  modesty  and  working 
bard,  he  made  bis  way  to  position  in  a  few 
years.  The  firm  of  Evarts,  Southmay  and 
Choate,  afterwards  Evarts,  Choate  and  Beaman, 
was  widely  known.  Some  of  Mr.  Evarts’ s  more 
celebrated  cases  were  the  prosecution  of  the 
members  of  the  Cleopatra  filibustering  expedi¬ 
tion  to  Cuba ;  the  Lemmon  slave  case,  in  which 
he  argued  the  case  for  the  state  of  New  York 
against  Charles  O’Connor,  counsel  for  the  state 
of  Virginia;  the  suit  in  which  the  Government 
established  in  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
the  right  to  treat  as  prizes  vessels  captured  dur¬ 
ing  the  Civil  War ;  the  suit  denying  the  right 
of  states  to  tax  United  States  bonds  and  national 
bank  stock  without  the  consent  of  Congress, 
and  others  in  which  the  highest  constitutional 
questions  were  involved.  He  was  chief  coun¬ 
sel  for  President  Johnson  in  the  impeachment 
proceedings,  and  for  Henry  Ward  Beecher  in 
the  suit  for  damages  brought  by  Theodore 
Tilton.  In  the  Geneva  arbitration  proceedings 
he  was  the  leading  lawyer  for  the  United 
States,  and  much  credit  for  securing  the  award 
for  the  Alabama  claims  was  due  him. 

Perhaps  the  great  disappointment  of  Mr. 
Evarts’s  public  life  was  his  failure  to  secure 
the  nomination  of  William  H.  Seward  for 
President  at  Chicago  in  1860.  As  chairman  of 
the  New  York  delegation  to  the  Convention, 
his  success  was  confidently  anticipated,  and  the 
disappointment  and  even  chagrin  was  very 
great  here  in  New  York  when  Lincoln  carried 
the  day.  Many  even  found  that  a  well-nigh 
fatal  blunder  had  been  made  I  Bnt  no  one 
found  fault  with  Mr.  Evarts’s  management 
during  the  ordeal  of  uncertainty.  The  stars  in 
their  courses  fought  against  him. 

Mr.  Evarts  took  the  office  of  Attorney- 
General  under  President  Johnson,  and  was 
Secretary  of  State  during  the  administration  of 
President  Hayes,  and  it  is  entirely  due  to  him 
that  the  consular  service  was  transformed  from 
a  post  of  monotonous  leisure  to  one  of  active 
inquiry  and  the  reporting  of  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  for  the  guidance  of  our  outside  trade.  The 
plan  is  now  widely  copied  by  other  nations, 
our  competitors  in  enterprise.  Last  of  all,  Mr. 
Evarts  sat  in  the  Senate  for  a  term,  and  thus 
crowned  with  every  honor,  short  of  the  Presi- 
denoy,  he  retired  from  public  life,  about  a 
dozen  years  since.  He  inherited  a  worthy 
name,  and  leaves  it  untarnished,  and  honored 
by  his  fellow  citizens  irrrespective  of  party, 
to  his  surviving  ftunily. 
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STAKrLINti! 

The  statement  of  the  Home  Board  that  $808,  - 
000  are  still  needed  by  March  81  to  prevent  a 
deficit  is  enough  to  give  ns  all  pause.  Where 
are  the  Lord’s  stewards  and  where  is  the  Lord’s 
money  that  this  should  be  true? 

For  four  years  we  have  been  boasting  of  our 
prosperity.  This  was  the  Republican  rallying 
cry  in  the  last  Presidential  election.  It  has 
been  said  that  every  factory  has  been  running 
and  every  railroad  wheel  turning.  Making  all 
due  allowance  for  the  exaggeration  of  an  en¬ 
thusiastic  imagination,  it  is  evident  that  an 
immense  advance  has  taken  place  in  material 
conditions.  They  have  without  question  out¬ 
stripped  everything  in  the  past.  Our  exports 
show  it,'if.nothing  else.  The  unequalled  holi' 
day  trade  is  evidence  of  it.  Why  is  it  then 
that  the  Church  has  not  had  its  share?  Un- 
doubtedly^Cbristian  people  helped  to  swell  the 
holiday  business,  but  have  they  helped  to  swell 
the  receipts  of  the  Ohurch  treasury  in  propor¬ 
tion? 

The  answer  is  not  found  in  a  guess  but  in 
statistics,  which  in  this  case  must  be  accepted 
as  truthful,  however  much  they  may  be  lyingly 
manipulated  elsewhere. 

On  (January  81  the  Board  reported  nearly 
$7,000  less  of  receipts  from  the  churches  in  ten 
months  than  a  year  ago.  The  total  receipts 
from  the  churches  last  year  were  $252,265, 
which  was  $81,000  less  than  in  ’98-’99.  The 
lowest  point  reached  for  years  was  in  ’95- ’96, 
the  closing  year  of  our  recent  financial  depres¬ 
sion — $240,000.  With  the  first  year  of  the  new 
administration,  ’96-’97,  there  was  a  quick  re¬ 
bound  to  $825, 765.  But  with  all  our  great  pros¬ 
perity  and  increased  membership  and  increased 
needs  we  have  not  touched  the  high  water 
mark  of  $852,000  in  ’90- ’91.  That  amount  may, 
perhaps,  have  resulted  from  a  special  effort  to 
meet  indebtedness.  However  this  may  be,  a 
firm  basis  for  comparison  may  be  obtained  by 
taking  the  receipts  for  the  three  years  preced¬ 
ing  the  last  three  Presidential  elections.  For 
three  years  before  ’93,  the  receipts  were  $918,- 
361;  before  ’96,  $829,441;  before  1900,  $842,078. 
While  an  improvement  is  observed  in  the  last 
three  years,  the  years  of  great  prosperity,  yet 
the  amount  is  less  than  that  of  the  early  ’90’b 
by  seventy-five  thousand  dollars.  It  is  this 
fact  that  shows  the  failure  of  the  Ohurch  to 
discharge  its  duty.  It  has  fallen  far  short  of 
its  own  standard.  The  money  loving  spirit  is 
blocking  its  advance. 

Another  feature  of  this  matter  demauds  seri¬ 
ous  attention.  Who  shall  say  that  the  financial 
disaster  which  engulfed  the  nation  in  ’92  after 
a  period  of  notable  prosperity  was  not  God’s 
chastisement  because  his  treasury  had  not 
shared  proportionately  in  that  prosperity?  If 
men  will  not  deal  justly  with  God’s  money  as 
his  stewards,  they  may  expect  it  to  be  taken 
away  from  them.  God's  dealings  with  Israel 
establish  this  principle.  Famines  stripped 
them  of  that  which  they  should  have  given  to 
the  Lord.  They  gained  nothing  by  robbing 
him. 

We  are  God’s  stewards.  He  has  restored 
prosperity  to  us  and  given  ns  an  opportunity 
to  improve  on  the  lesson  of  the  past.  Now  we 
ought  to  give  as  he  has  given  to  us  Our 
money — no,  his  money  in  our  hands — ought  to 
flow  generously  into  his  treasury  to  advance 
his  kingdom  of  righteousness.  This  is  the 
human  way  in  which  his  kingdom  is  to  come. 

What  if  we  are  unfaithful!  What  if  we  keep 
his  money  for  ourselves.  Then  we  must  ex¬ 
pect  a  repetition  of  our  late  lesson.  Such  com¬ 
mercial  disaster  will  come  upon  us  as  was  never 
seen.  The  times  are  getting  ripe  for  it.  It 
would  require  but  very  little  to  bring  down  the 
top-heavy  industrial  combinations;  and  then 
what  min!  Let  us  remember  God  and  hasten 
to  make  him  the  partner  of  our  prosperity. 


THK  APPKAL  FOB  THE  FATHEB8.  . 

Strong  as  is  the  appeal  of  the  Home  Board 
to  the  Christian  conscience,  that  of  the  Board 
of  Ministerial  Relief  ought  to  touch  even  a 
deeper  chord  in  the  Christian  heart.  The  ven¬ 
erable  and  beloved  men  to  whom  under  God 
many  of  us  owe  our  religions  life  and  all  that 
is  best  in  our  Christian  experience,  who  have 
wept  with  us  in  sorrow  and  rejoiced  with  ns 
in  joy,  who  have  married  ns  and  our  parents, 
baptized  ns  and  our  children,  who  have  tenderly 
buried  our  dead  out  of  our  sight  and  pointed 
our  weeping  eyes  to  the  God  of  all  comfort— 
these  revered  fathers  in  their  age  and  infirmity 
have  none  to  look  to  for  support  except  us,  the 
children  of  their  prayers  and  their  long  devoted 
service.  The  Board  of  Ministerial  Relief  re¬ 
ports  that  a  serious  deficit  is  certain  unless 
contributions  come  in  with  great  activity  dur¬ 
ing  the  few  weeks  that  remain.  The  appeal 
sent  out  through  the  religious  press  three 
weeks  ago,  and  by  a  mischance  crowded  out 
from  this  paper,  has  indeed  evoked  some  re¬ 
sponse.  The  accounts  look  better  than  they 
did  a  month  ago.  But  there  is  need  that  the 
churches  should  take  seriously  to  heart  this 
truly  filial  duty  of  providing  for  the  aged  min¬ 
isters  and  for  the  “widows  indeed’’  to  whose 
loyal  service  the  church  is  hardly  less  indebted 
than  to  their  partners  who  have  been  called 
home  The  pity  of  it  that  men  and  women 
who  have  given  noble  powers  and  toilful  years 
to  the  service]  of  a  rich  church,  should  be  left 
to  suffer  in  old  age !  The  shame  of  it !  Breth¬ 
ren,  let  us  not  be  unmindful  of  their  labor  of 
love!  {Let  us  not  forget  that  we  are  in  debt 
to  them ! 


THE  PRESBYTERIAN  TMON. 

With  the  meeting  of  last  Monday  evening 
this  body  rose  above  the  local  and  social,  and 
took  on  national  importance  with  regard  to  the 
Presbyterian  Ohurch.  For  when  the  officers 
of  the  New  York  Presbyterian  Union  decided, 
months  ago,  to  make  the  Standards  of  our 
Ohurch  the  subject  of  discussion  on  this  evening 
and  invited  three  men  most  highly  distin¬ 
guished  in  the  Ohurch  to  present  as  many  as¬ 
pects  of  this  subject  now  foremost  in  the 
thought  of  the  Ohurch,  their  plan  and  purpose 
far  transcended  the  mere  entertainment  or 
even  edification  of  two  or  three  hundred  peo¬ 
ple  of  this  city ;  they  believed  that  they  should 
contribute,  and  Monday  evening's  proceedings 
showed  that  they  did  contribute,  important 
elements  to  the  public  apprehension  and  to 
the  final  solution  of  this  great  question. 

The  evening  was  a  brilliant  one.  In  spite  of 
rain  and  wind  many  bad  come  in  from  subur¬ 
ban  towns  to  hear  the  weighty  utterances  of 
Prof.  John  De  Witt,  President  George  B. 
Stewart  and  Prof.  Herrick  Johnson.  Of  these 
utterances  we  do  not  here  speak ;  they  are  given 
in  full  in  this  paper,  and  will  be  carefully  con¬ 
sidered  next  week.  Suffice  it  here  to  say  that 
they  were  delievred  with  all  Dr.  DeWitt’s  in¬ 
tense  conviction.  Dr.  Stewart’s  forceful 
cogency.  Dr.  Johnson’s  fiery  eloquence.  It  is 
not  unworthy  of  mention  that  no  man  tres¬ 
passed  upon  the  time  of  another;  that  each 
kept  within  the  thirty  minutes  allotted  to 
him.  At  the  close  of  the  exercises  President 
Charles  Cutbbert  Hall  of  Union  Theological 
Seminary  moved  the  vote  of  thanks.  Speaking 
with  that  perfection  of  taste  and  feeling  which 
always  characterize  his  utterances.  Dr.  Hall 
said  that  these  addresses  had  established  that 
right  of  Dissent  for  which  the  Presbyterian 
Ohurch  has  always  stood,  and  congratulated 
our  Ohurch  that  at  a  period  like  this  views 
BO  divergent  could  be  held  in  such  unity  of 
spirit  and  harmony  of  aim  and  brotherly  love 
as  were  made  evident  by  the  utterances  of  the 
evening.  Dr.  Pnrves  in  words  equally  happy 
seconded  the  motion,^ which  having  been  put 


by  the  President,  Mr.  William  E.  Stiger,  was 
unanimously  carried. 

The  music  consisted  of  very  appropriately 
chosen  religions  selections,  beautifully  sung  by 
Dr.  Oarl  E.  Dufft,  bass  singer  in  the  choir  of 
the  Marble  Collegiate  Church. 


Editorial  Notes 


We  express  our  sincere  sympathy  with  The 
Presbyterian,  our  Philadelphia  contemporary, 
in  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Alexander 
D.  D. ,  one  of  its  editors  and  proprietors.  It 
is  but  a  comparatively  few  months  since  Dr. 
Alexander  broke  away  from  his  long  and  suc¬ 
cessful  pastorate  over  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  St.  Clairsville,  O.  (one  of  the  two  or  three 
large  churches  of  St.  Clairsville  Presbytery), 
and  removed  to  Philadelphia  to  enter  fully 
upon  editorial  duties.  For  these  he  was  in 
many  ways  well  qualified,  by  bis  education  at 
Washington  College,  Pennsylvania,  his  native 
state,  and  at  Princeton  Seminary,  and  bis  con¬ 
servative  position,  in  full  sympathy  with  the 
course  of  The  Presbyterian.  Hie  co  laborers 
counted  much,  and  not  without  good  reason,  on 
his  accession  to  their  staff,  but  alas,  these 
hopes  are  blighted  as  by  an  untimely  frost! 
He  bad  been  ill  for  five  weeks,  but  was  making 
rapid  progress  toward  recovery  until  Monday, 
February  25,  in  the  afternoon,  when  complica¬ 
tions  arose  which  caused  his  death  early  on 
Wednesday  morning.  Dr.  Alexander  is  the 
third  of  our  contemporary’s  editors  to  pass 
away  in  about  as  many  years— we  of  course 
refer  to  the  genial  and  accomplished  Matthew 
B.  Grier,  and  a  little  later  on,  to  the  even 
more  widely  known  Samuel  A.  Mutcbmore — 
editor,  pastor  and  Moderator  of  the  General 
Assembly. 

The  three  notable  papers  on  the  subject  of 
Revision,  given  at  the  Presbyterian  Union  on 
Monday  evening,  which  The  Evangelist  alone 
publishes  in  full  are  of  such  interest  and  im¬ 
portance  that  we  make  no  apology  for  the  fact 
that  many  other  admirable  things  have  been 
left  over  to  make  way  for  them  It  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  the  Church  that  the 
carefully  considered  views  of  men  like  Drs. 
De  Witt,  Stewart  and  Johnson  should  be  widely 
read  before  delegates  to  the  General  Assembly 
are  chosen.  We  shall  issue  these  three  ad¬ 
dresses  in  a  pamphlet  which  will  be  on  sals 
at  the  five  stores  of  our  Board  of  Publication, 
at  Revells  and  at  all  places  where  The  Evan¬ 
gelist  is  sold.  _ 

Those  churches  which  use  the  hyma  book  In 
Excelcis  will  regret  to  learn  that  its  editor,* 
Mr.  John  R.  Beecroft,  died  last  Saturday  night 
in  the  Polyclinic  Hospital  after  an  operation. 
Mr.  Beecroft  was  born  in  England,  was  fifty- 
three  years  old,  and  has  been  for  twenty-six 
years  superintendent  of  the  hymn  book  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Century  Company. 


We  learn  with  pleasure  of  the  first  ingath¬ 
ering  of  new  members  in  the  lately-organized 
church  at  Harrison,  N.  Y.  It  occurred  at  the 
communion  service  held  March  8,  when  the 
pastor,  the  Rev.  Edward  Bryan,  received 
seven  persons  into  membership,  all  but  one  on 
confession  of  their  faith  in  Christ.  Of  these, 
four  were  from  the  Christian  Endeavor  Society 
and  Sunday-school  (all  of  one  class  uniting) 
and  two  were  adults.  The  impressive  service 
of  reception  and  the  communion  were  an  occa¬ 
sion  of  great  spiritual  interest  and  encourage¬ 
ment  in  this  young  church. 

The  Yale  law  school  lectures  of  Judge  Brewer, 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  were  at¬ 
tributed  to  Judge  Brown  by  an  error  in  last 
week’s  paper. 
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,  THE  EDITOR’S  ROOM. 

I  am  sitting  in  one  of  the  editorial-rooms  of 
The  Evangelist  waiting  to  look  over  a  galley, 
so  that  the  words  I  have  written  may  go  down 
to  posterity  (who,  I  am  of  coarse  convinced, 
will  look  at  them  with  profound  interest) 
without  any  errors  other  than  my  own.  I  con¬ 
template  with  admiration  and  despair  the 
Christian  graces  of  the  responsible  Editor,  and 
their  fine  synthesis  as  they  reveal  themselves 
in  action  on  this  busy  day.  There  is  an  at¬ 
tempt  at  continuous  literary  work.  It  is  in¬ 
terrupted  first  by  a  call  from  the  correspondent 
of  a  paper  in  a  disant  city,  who  wants  to  share 
with  The  Evangelist  some  copy  in  the  hands  of 
The  Evangelist’s  printer.  He  wants  it  at 
once.  For  his  ofiSce’s  linotype  stands  still 
awaiting  it,  with  matrices  and  fire  to  burn, 
and  lead  to  melt.  His  obvious  impatience  is 
at  last  rewarded ;  and  off  he  rushes  to  the  train 
snorting  in  the  station,  and  impaiient  as  himself. 

Then  comes  another,  wanting  to  talk  about 
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the  old  Editor,  to  recall  his  long  career,  his 
various  tray  els,  his  charming  style;  then  the 
printer’s  devil;  then  the  second  mail.  Mean¬ 
while,  the  Editor  turns  tranquilly  to  the  liter¬ 
ary  work  between  each  interruption.  And  I 
am  absolutely  sure  that  when  the  leading  arti¬ 
cle,  or  editorial  note,  or  discussion,  or  descrip¬ 
tion  or  narrative — whatever  the  pad,  on  which 
the  editorial  ink  is  shed  in  gentle  but  inter¬ 
rupted  showers,  is  to  hold — appears  in  the  fin¬ 
ished  Evangelist  no  reader  will  detect  the 
slightest  indication  of  these  breaks,  in  its 
clear  and  fiowing  sentences. 

This  thing  to  ponder,  doth  the  present  writer 
seriously  incline.  He  will  read  his  Evangelist, 
hereafter,  with  a  deeper  interest,  a  larger 
charity  and  a  wonder  ever  growing  at  what  he 
must  always  in  the  future  regard  as  a  crown¬ 
ing  victory  plucked  every  seveu  days  from  the 
jaws  of  defeat.  And  this  just  view  he  com¬ 
mends  to  all  the  Evangelist’s  readers. 

Contributor. 


midst  of  a  conflict,  not  at  Its  victorious  close. 
And  notice  how  negative  is  the  period  regarded 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  new  speculations. 
Evolution  may  assert  that  sin  is  not  guilt,  and 
may  pronounce  negatively  on  the  exceptional 
character  of  Christ;  but  it  has  yielded  nothing 
positively  which  can  aid  us  in  construing  these 
views  in  a  Christian  system.  The  new  Biblical 
criticism  asserts  the  Bible’s  hstorcal  nntrust- 
worthiness.  But  the  Bible’s  positive  function 
as  a  rule  of  faith  It  has  not  even  begun  to 
formulate.  And  as  for  Ritschlianism.  the  most 
it  has  to  tell  us  is  that  we  have  no  real  knowl¬ 
edge  of  God;  and  that  our  assertions  of  his  self- 
conscious  love  and  Fatherhood  are  only  judg¬ 
ments  of  religious  value. 

.\s.sert.  if  you  like,  that  these  great  tendencies 
of  modern  thought  have  many  things  positive 
and  lieneflcent  in  store  with  which  in  the  future 
to  enricli  our  Christian  belief.  Yet  the  future  is 
not  the  present.  They  have  not  yet  produced 
them.  Tliey  have  done  nothing  but  breed  dis¬ 
content  with  the  old.  the  traditional  and  the  ac¬ 
cepted.  It  is  no  time,  therefore,  if  history  has 
any  lessons  for  us,  to  go  into  the  business  of 
creed-making  or  creed-mending. 

There  is,  you  perceive,  no  goal  In  sight.  There 
is  no  common  terminus  ad  quern.  And  If  this  is 


TKe  Confession  of  FaitK  at  tKe 
Presbyterian  Union  ^ 

Discussed  by  Professor  DeWitt,  President  Stewart  and  Professor  Johnson. 


THE  ESTABLISHED  STANDARDS  OF  THE 
PRtSBYTERIAN  CHURCH 

SHOULD,  IN  THIS  CRISIS,  BK  RK-AFFIRMED 
AND  LEFT  UNCHANGED. 

John  DeWitt.  D-D  .  LL  D  , 

Archibald  Alexander  Professor  of  Church  His¬ 
tory,  Pritceton  Theological  Seminary. 

I  received  with  pleasure  the  invitation  with 
which  I  was  honored  to  address  this  evening  the 
Presbyterian  Union.  In  complying  with  it  I 
shall  state  briefly  some  of  the  grounds  of  my 
conviction,  that,  in  the  present  crisis  of  our 
Church,  we  shall  pursue  the  wisest  policy  if,  re¬ 
jecting  all  proposals  to  amend,  to  explain  or  to 
supplement  it,  or  to  substitute  for  it  a  new  sym¬ 
bol,  we  shall  hold  unchanged  our  present  Con¬ 
fession,  and  shall  direct  our  undistracted  forces 
to  the  Christian  work  to  which  the  new  century 
summons  us  and  in  respect  of  which  we  are  hap¬ 
pily  ami  profoundly  united. 

In  order  to  make  clear  that  this  is  our  wisest 
policy  I  ask  your  attention  to  the  nature  of  the 
present  crisis,  and  as  related  to  the  system  of 
doctrine  embodied  in  our  Confession,  conceived 
both  as  a  theory  of  the  universe  and  as  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  Holy  Scripture. 

I  have  been  asked  to  speak  on  the  subject  be¬ 
fore  us,  specifically  as  related  to  the  present 
crisis.  And  in  this  phrase,  the  present  crisis,  we 
come  upon  a  matter  of  tlie  l.ist  importance.  For 
no  one  of  us,  1  take  it,  looks  upon  our  Confes¬ 
sion  as  either  perfect  or  incapable  of  improve¬ 
ment.  I  can  easily  conceive  of  a  crisis  in  the 
Church,  with  which  we  should  deal  very  inade¬ 
quately  if  we  failed,  notwltlistanding  the  difli- 
culty  inhering  in  the  work,  to  amentl  the  Con¬ 
fession  or  else  to  formulate  a  new  creed.  Were 
the  present  period  a  period  of  profound  and  en¬ 
thusiastic  faith  in  positive  religious  truths  which 
after  deep  study  and  long  debate  had  come  to  dis¬ 
tinct  expression  in  the  general  consciousness  of 
the  Cliurch,  then  it  would  Ire  wrong  and  useless 
to  try  to  prevent  wliat  had  already  expressed  It¬ 
self  in  tin*  (.'hurcli's  consciousnt'ss  from  Ircing 
formulated  in  tlie  (’Imrcli's  symbols. 

Precisely  such  a  period  was  that  of  the  Xicene 
Creed.  The  first  age  of  conflict  with  unbelief 
was  over.  The  great  apologies  for  Christianity 
had  been  written;  the  literary  victorj'  over  the 
enemies  of  Christianity  had  been  won.  Faith  in 
the  Divine  Saviour,  Instead  of  being  eclipsed  or 
even  clouded,  shone  forth  with  new  radiance. 
Why  should  not  the  victorious  Church  proceed  to 
give  scientific  form  to  its  triumphant  belief?  Such 
also  was  the  period  of  the  Reformation.  It  w'as 
put  of  positive,  vigorous  and  regnant  faith  in  the 
formal  and  material  principles  of  the  Reforma¬ 


tion — faith  which  terminated  long  study  ajid 
sharp  conflict — that  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed 
Confessions  of  the  sixteenth  century  issued. 
Like  them  in  this  important  respect  was  the  gol¬ 
den  age  of  Puritanism  in  Great  Britain,  whose 
ultimate  and  most  influential  creed  product  was 
the  Westminster  Confession.  The  sublime  and 
fruitful  idea  of  the  lioly  (Jod.  as  tire  oidy  abs(dute 
sovereign,  working  out  in  all  history  his  eternal 
and  universal  plan,  employing  means  w'hen  he 
chooses,  or  discarding  them  and  working  without 
means  when  and  where  and  how  he  pleaseth — 
this  Idea,  with  its  tremendous  theological  and  po¬ 
litical  implications,  had  become  distinct  in  the 
Church’s  consciousness  after  long  study,  and  vic¬ 
torious  in  the  State  after  bloody  stiniggle;  and 
was  as  regnant  in  Great  Britain  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  as  was  Justification  by  Faith  in 
Northern  Europe  in  the  sixteenth,  or  as  the  essen¬ 
tial  Deity  of  the  Son  of  God  was  in  the  Eastern 
Cliurch  in  the  fourth  century.  TluTe  was  regnant 
faith,  and  there  was  a  distinct  and  positive  trutli 
in  which  the  faith  reposed.  The  goal  was  in  clear 
view.  Besides  a  common  sense  of  want,  whicli 
made  a  common  point  of  departure,  there  was  a 
single  terminus  ad  quern,  a  luminous  point 
toward  w'hich  the  creedal  efforts  of  the  Church 
converged. 

Clearly,  tlie  present  crisis  is  not  at  all  like 
tliose  just  mentioned.  Instead  of  victorious  and 
IKisitive  faith,  faith  is  engaged  in  a  tiglit  with 
doubt  and  unbt'tief,  however  reverent  they  may 
lie.  (id  to  tlie  most  conservative  of  divinity 
schools.  Apologetics  pervades  evei’y  depart¬ 
ment.  except  that  of  practical  tlieology;  and 
every  professor  is  militant  against  some  phase 
of  current  thought.  Go  to  the  scliools  affected 
by  the  prevailing  spirit.  Again,  apologetics  in 
i‘very  department;  with  teachers  criticising  the 
old  tlieologj’  and  concessive  to  new  sipeculations. 
Take  up  tlie  jMipular  luioks.  If  a  philo.sopli- 
ical  layman  writes  in  justification  of  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  Christian  belief,  he  grounds  his  argu¬ 
ment  in  a  philosophy  of  doubt.  And  it  is  the 
Gosirel  for  an  age  of  doubt  which  one  of*  our 
own  clergymen  eloquently  and  with  literary 
grace  commends  to  students  about  to  begin 
their  ministry.  I  am  criticising  no  theological 
seminary;  and  I  am  not  finding  fault  with  either 
Mr.  Balfour  or  Dr.  Van  Dyke.  I  am  only  trying 
to  set  forth  the  condition  which  confronts  us. 
I'he  present  crisis  is  at  the  furthest  possible 
remove  from  those  out  of  which  issued  the 
vital  and  abiding  creeds  of  the  Church  of  God. 
The  age  is  one  of  doubt,  not  of  faith;  or,  looked 
at  from  the  point  of  view  of  Christianity,  it  is 
not  constructive,  but  apologetic.  We  are  in  the 


true  of  the  general  trend  of  modern  thought,  it 
is  quite  as  true  of  the  speidal  movement  against 
tlie  Confession  of  Faith,  which  has  its  genesis 
in  the  doubts  created  by  these  and  kindred  spec¬ 
ulations.  Not  only  Is  there  no  intimation  of  a 
common  goal,  but  as  a  church  we  are  much  more 
seriously  divided  in  sentiment  than  we  were  a 
decade  since.  Then  the  Church  wanted  to  try 
amendment.  It  appointed  a  large,  representa¬ 
tive  and  able  committee;  and  when  the  commit- 
ti>e  reported  the  Church  promptly  rejected  the 
committee’s  programme.  Are  we  all  for  amend¬ 
ment  to-day?  The  Church  a  year  since  asked 
the  Presbyteries  to  report  their  preferences.  And 
not  one  but  four  parties  of  revisionists  appeared. 
I'our  parties  of  revisionists  whose  relative 
strength  and  interrelations  It  has  thoroughly  baf¬ 
fled  the  statisticians  and  exegetee  of  the  news- 
liapers  to  determine.  The  reports  went  to  the 
.Assembly’s  committee;  the  Assembly’s  commit¬ 
tee  promptly  divided  into  two  parts,  and  by  a 
vote  of  two  to  one  adopted  as  their  own  the  very 
preference  which  had  the  least  popularity  in  the 
Presbyteries. 

I  submit  that  this  is  not  a  crisis  which  prom- 
is<>s  anything  of  value  in  the  way  of  a  creed 
statement.  Concede  that  there  is  the  potency; 
i-oncede  even  that  there  is  the  promise  of  some 
valuable  contribution  to  religious  faith  to  come 
out  of  the  present  debates  in  the  future.  Yet 
tlie  future  is  not  the  present.  It  has  not  come 
out  yet.  To  formulate  a  creed  statement  at 
present  would,  at  its  liest.  lie  to  take  into  the 
system  unripe  fruit.  And  unripe  fruit  is  always 
disappointing,  often  painful  and  sometimes  fatal 
to  the  organism  which  attempts  Its  assimilation. 
'I'he  truth  is,  that  the  only  promising  and  positive 
goal  before  us  is  that  same  great  system  of  be¬ 
lief,  embodied  in  our  Confession,  which  we  are 
invited  either  to  emasculate  or  to  set  aside. 

In  this  way  we  are  brought  to  consider  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  present  crisis  the  system  of  doctrine 
in  our  present  Confession,  considered  both  as  a 
theory  of  the  universe  and  as  the  teaching  of 
Holy  Scripture. 

Science,  philosophy  and  theology  are  the  three 
great  modes  of  organizing  the  universe  Into  an 
intellectual  system.  Science  never  goes  below 
second  causes.  When  it  does  it  is  no  longer 
science.  It  “suffers  a  sea  change”  and  be¬ 
comes  philosophy.  For  philosophy  views  the 
universe  as  a  unity;  and  the  goal  It  Is  always 
sei'king  to  reach  is  the  source  and  centre  of  this 
unity; — the  Absolute,  the  First  Cause,  the  ulti¬ 
mate  Ground  of  all.  Now  the  goal  of  philosophy 
is  the  postulate  and  point  of  departure  of  theol- 
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ogy.  What  philosophy  is  strivipj;  to  find  theol¬ 
ogy  asserts  has  been  found.  Theologj’  starts, 
therefore,  with  the  Absolute,  the  First  Cause; 
and  it  construes  the  entire  universe  from  the 
point  of  view  of  God.  This  is  the  distinction  ot 
theology.  And  it  is  the  glory  of  the  Westmin¬ 
ster  Confession  among  theological  systems  that 
it  is  always  true  to  its  organizing  principle.  Its 
entire  construction  is  determined  by  its  idea  of 
the  living  and  Holy  God.  It  is  consistent  in  that 
It  never  fails  to  theologize.  It  never  forsakes 
its  sublime  point  of  view.  The  finite  universe, 
angels  and  men,  the  law  and  the  Gospel,  even 
the  human  will  are  unfolded,  never  from  the 
standpoint  of  science  and  philosophy,  but  al¬ 
ways  from  the  standiwint  of  God. 

And  Its  doctrine  of  God  is  clear  and  deter¬ 
minate.  The  infinite,  persomil.  holy  and  loving 
God.  the  only  absolute  Sovereign  with  a  free 
universal  and  eternal  plan,  of  which  universal 
history  is  the  progressive  unfohiing; — this  is  not 
only  one  of  its  doctrines;  it  is  also  the  iK)int  of 
view  from  which  it  never  for  an  instant  moves. 
It  is  the  theistic  system  of  the  universe;  the  one 
perfectly  consisfimt  system  of  Theism  organized 
sul)  specie  eternitatis. 

Now  this  is  the  very  itoint  at  which  om-  Con¬ 
fession  is  most  vigorously  attacked,  first,  by  cur¬ 
rent  religious  sentiment,  and  secondly  by  cur- 
ernt  philosophical  siteculation. 

Take  current  religious  sentiment.  It  distinct¬ 
ly  opposes  the  organization  of  tlie  Chnrcli  by  a 
creed;  and  it  especially  opi>oses  its  organization 
by  a  creed  constituted  by  a  clearly  defiiuHl  domi¬ 
nating  doctrine  of  Gml. 

Ileligion,  says  current  sentiment,  is  one  thing 
and  theology  is  another.  It  may  Ite  true  that 
thi>ology  ought  to  issue  in  religion.  It  is  not 
true  that  religion  neetls  theology  to  guard  or 
support  it.  Religion  can  supimrt  itself.  Hence 
the  Church,  whose  prtvise  function  is  to  promote 
religion,  ought  not  to  complicate  the  situation 
by  committing  itself  to  a  definite  theology. 
Thus  the  New  York  Evangelist  tells  us  that 
“there  are  not  a  few  in  the  Church  who  have 
anticiiKTted  the  da.v.  not  very  remote,  let  us 
hope,  when  all  creeds  shall  be  relegated  to  the 
cloister.”  Nothing  could  be  more  frank,  as 
nothing  could  be  more  illuminating.  The  posi¬ 
tion  taken  by  those  for  whom  the  Evangelist 
here  speaks  is  that  the  rcdigious  aflfeCfions  and 
activities  are  indeiHuident  of  creeds;  and  that  on 
this  ground  creeds  should  l)e  relegated  to  the 
cloister.  1  do  not  s;iy  that  ali  who  represent 
modern  religious  sentiinent  would  go  quite  so 
far.  Perhaps  in  our  own  Church,  in  which  foi 
centuries  the  religious  life  has  been  closely  as¬ 
sociated  with  definite  l>elief,  the  more  wide¬ 
spread  feeling  is  that  the  creed  should  be  organ¬ 
ized  from  the  point  of  view  not  of  G<k1.  but  of 
man;  that  it  should  la>  a  practical  programme 
deaiing  with  affections  and  duties  instead  of 
presenting  the  condlaries  of  a  clearly  defined 
doctrine  of  God. 

The  opposition  between  current  siK'culation 
and  the  Confession,  considered  as  a  theory  of 
the  universe  organized  by  the  idea  of  God.  is 
even  more  striking  and  important.  For  nothing 
is  more  obvious  than  the  fact  that  God  is  the 
subject  with  which  modern  thought  deais  by 
eminence.  The  Spinozism.  which  holds  that 
God  is  the  one  and  only  substance  the  unfoldiug 
of  whose  attributes  into  the  various  iinHies  of 
existence  is  not  free,  but  neci'ssitated:  the  Hegel¬ 
ism.  which  teaches  us  that  God  is  tlu*  .Vboriginal 
Idea,  which,  unconscious  in  itself,  conies  to  con¬ 
sciousness  by  a  iogical  process  in  finite  determi¬ 
nations  only;  the  evolutionist,  who  tells  us  that 
God  is  the  one  and  only  substance,  the  unfolding 
which,  at  every  point  of  space  and  time,  works 
in  enslavement  to  environment  without  choice, 
whether  it  produces  a  normal  eye  on  the  one 
hand  or  cancerous  tumor  on  the  other;  and  the 
Ritschlianism  that  teaches  that  we  have  no  sci¬ 
entific  knowledge  of  God,  and  that  when  we  say 


he  is  love  or  call  him  father,  we  are  only  utter¬ 
ing  jadgments  of  religious  value; — these  tell  us 
that  the  crisis  of  the  present  crisis  is  the  Doc¬ 
trine  of  God.  These  point  us  to  the  centre, of 
the  battle. 

Against  these  we  have  our  great  Confession — a 
self-consistent  theory  of  the  universe  organized 
by  the  idea  of  God,  the  living  God,  who  is  free, 
who  is  conscious,  who  designs,  and  the  unfolding 
of  whose  sublime  and  eternal  purpose  is  universal 
history.  Self-consistent.  I  say,  because,  unlike 
Trent,  it  never  permits  sacraments  and  priestly 
grace  to  compete  with  the  living  God,  and  be¬ 
cause,  unlike  Arminius,  it  never  leaves  its  divine 
point  of  view  to  psycologize  about  the  human 
will. 

Now,  I  say  nothing  of  the  past,  I  say  nothing 
of  what  this  great  system  has  done  in  the  spheres 
of  goverunieiit  and  society.  As  we  know,  it  iias 
given  us  civil  liberty  and  self-government.  It 
has  given  us  the  popular  and  the  higher  educa¬ 
tion.  Here  in  America  it  secured  independence. 
It  made  New  England,  and  It  made  the  Ulster 
men.  It  gave  us  a  republican  government  iind  a 
democratic  society.  It  gave  us  a  church  w  ithout 
a  prelate  and  a  state  without  a  king.  But  of  this 
1  say  nothing  now.  What  I  do  say  is.  that  with  it. 
if  we  are  true  to  it.  if  we  hold  fast  by  it.  if  we  do 
not  emasculate  it.  or  relegate  it  to  the  cloister,  we 
shall  again,  as  we  have  done  before,  win  the  bat¬ 
tle  concerning  the  living  and  personal  God.  For 
it  is  the  one  self-consistent  system  organized  by 
that  great  doctrine;  and  it  has  with  it  the  aspira¬ 
tions  of  the  human  heart,  the  hopes  of  the  human 
soul  and  the  intuitions  of  the  human  mind.  This 
is  no  time  to  put  fortii  a  destructive  or  a  iiumI 
dling  hand  against  it. 

It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  all  revisionists,  if  yon 
accept  their  view  of  themselves,  do  not  belong 
to  the  classes  I  have  iH'en  speaking  of.  Others 
assert  that  they  glory  in  the  great  theory  of  the 
universe  emimdied  in  the  Cionfession;  that  all 
they  desire  is  to  harmonize  the  Confession  with 
Scripture  at  certain  i»oints.  Hence  they  want  a 
committee  to  explain  or  to  amend  or  to  supple¬ 
ment  it.  and  this  in  order  to  make  it  more  Scrip¬ 
tural.  This  brings  me  to  the  Confession  and 
Scripture  in  the  present  crisis. 

It  is  difficult  to  discuss  this  (luestion;  just  be¬ 
cause  no  one  has  formulated  an  explanation  or  a 
supidemental  creed.  We  are  asked  to  favor  not 
a  particular  explanatory  statement,  but  oidy  the 
idea  of  such  a  statement;  not  a  particular  siq)- 
plemcntal  creed,  but  only  the  idea  of  such  a 
crtH'd.  We  might  very  well  say  to  tht'se  pro¬ 
posers.  write  out  your  explanation  and  then  we 
can  disi-uss  it;  w  rite  out  your  supplemental  creed 
and  then  we  can  scrutinize  it.  When  your  own 
chaos  has.  through  your  own  efforts,  been  traits- 
formed  into  what  you  regard  as  cosmos,  then,  but 
not  till  then,  will  we  listen  to  your  proposals. 
This  is  the  wise  method  of  the.  State  and  Fed¬ 
eral  government.  Why  should  we  depait  from  it 
in  the  Church  V 

Nevt'itheless,  we  iiave  before  us  the  work  of 
the  former  committee;  and  we  have  in  the  news- 
ixtpers  individii.tl  plans,  whicli  perhaps  will  en¬ 
able  us  to  discuss  one  point,  or  possibly  two 
I>oints. 

We  all  remember  the  unfortunate  work  of  the 
last  committee.  It  is  painful  for  me  to  speak  of 
it  in  these  terms,  since  four  of  its  memlwrs  were 
able  and  honored  colleagues  of  my  own  in  differ¬ 
ent  theological  seminaries.  But  what  did  the 
comHiittee  do  in  the  name  of  Scripture  and  of 
lil»er“allty V  It  began  with  the  chapter  on  the 
Scriptures  and  ruthlessly  destroyed  the  only 
statement  in  the  Confession  which  declares  the 
fundamenfcil  Protestant  doctrine,  that  the  Bible 
authenticates  itself  as  the  Word  of  God  and 
needs  the  help  of  no  extraneous  evidences.  It 
l>assed  to  the  chapter  on  the  decree  of  God.  The 
Westminster  divines  had  so  written  it  as  to  com¬ 
mit  themselves  to  neither  supra  nor  infra  lapsar- 
ianisnt.  The  committee,  in  the  name  of  liberal¬ 
ity,  determined  to  make  the  chapter  infra-lapsar- 
lan  and  to  exclude  the  supra-lapsarlan.  With 


this  end  in  view  they  went  to  work.  But  Holy 
Scripture  tells  us  of  elect  angels;  and  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  an  angel  could  not  possibly  be  construed 
into  an  infra-lapsarian  scheme,  for  no  elect  angel 
ever  fell.  What  did  the  committee  doV  Why, 
they  found  the  elect  angels  blocking  tlte  way  to 
an  infra-lapsarian  chapter;  and  they  turned  them 
out  in  order  to  save  a  refinement  of  scholastic 
theology.  The  committee  passed  to  the  chapter 
on  effectual  calling.  Here  arose  the  mysterious 
subject  of  the  salvation  of  those  dying  in  in¬ 
fancy.  Are  all  saved'/  The  Westminster  di¬ 
vines  left  the  answer  to  this  question  free.  But 
they  also  placed  on  record  the  most  precious  and 
comforting  statement  in  the  whole  Protestant 
doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  the  statement  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  can  regenerate  without  means, 
when  and  ■•vhere  and  how  he  pleaseth.  Wliat 
did  the  committee  do?  It  first  took  away  the 
Church’s  frtMHlom  of  opinion  on  this  m.vsterious  . 
subject:  and,  having  done  that,  it  emasculated 
the  great  and  precious  doctrine  that  the  Holy 
Spirit,  in  his  gracious  work,  is  al>solutely  free  to 
work  salvation  even  without  means.  Happily 
for  the  Church,  the  committee  no  longer  exists, 
and  its  work  is  buried. 

But  now  another  proposal  to  Scripturalize  the 
Confession  is  made.  The  chief  thing  in  this  new 
proposal  is  the  emph.asis  to  lie  placed  on  the  love 
of  God  for  all  men.  We  have  l)een  told  that  the 
verse.  "God  so  loved  the  world  that  He  gave  His 
only  begotten  Son.  that  whosoever  bellevelh  on 
Him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life.” 
means  that  God  loves  all  men  everj’where,  indis¬ 
criminately,  with  a  gracious  love.  The  evidence 
of  this  universal  love  is  that  lie  offers  to  all  men 
salvation,  on  the  condition  of  faith  in  llis  only 
l)egotten  Son. 

This  doctrine  with  tbis  i)roof.  we  are  told, 
must  find  a  pl.ace  in  our  standards.  But  I  put  it 
to  you: — Does  the  offer  in  the  Gospel  of  Siilvation 
through  faith  in  Christ  prove  that  God  loves  all 
men?  If  the  offer  of  s:ilvation  by  faith  in  Christ 
be  the  only  proof  of  the  univer.sil  love  of  God, 
can  we  with  consistenc.v  assert  it?  Why. 
brethren,  the  sad.  the  painful,  the  mysterious  fact 
is  this: — That  by  the  jmntose  and  in  the  Provi¬ 
dence  of  God.  never,  since  Christ  died,  has  even 
one-fourth  of  the  human  race  been  told  of  this 
offer.  The  generations  of  the  race  on  the  whole 
have  not  liad  the  chance  to  accept  it  or  reject  it. 
If  the  doctritie  of  salvation  by  faith  in  it  is  the 
onl.v  pr(K)f  we  have  of  the  love  of  G(m1  for  all  men. 
then  we  not  onl.v  have  no  proof  of  it.  but  we  have 
proof  to  the  contrarj'. 

The  Westminster  divines  did  far  better.  The.v 
chose  their  words  with  careful  intelligence.  The.v 
ass<‘rted  that  tlcsl  offered  life  ami  salvation,  re¬ 
quiring  faith  in  Christ,  to  sinners  as  a  class.  And 
the.v  put  the  ditty  of  bringing  this  offer  to  all 
sinnt'rs  just  where  Christ  put  it.  on  the  Clirisiian 
Cliurch.  But  the.v  did  not  stop  there.  Tliey  also 
taught  that  without  the  Gosiiel  the  Holy  Spirit 
Ciin  regenerate  sinners,  adult  sinmu-s.  when  ami 
where  and  how  he  pleaseth.  .Vml  this  teach¬ 
ing,  the  onl.v  possible  ground  of  hope  for  the  re- 
(bunption  of  heatluMi  whom  we  have  failed  to 
(‘Vjiimelize.  the  oidy  ground  for  hope  that  Gotl’s 
saving  love  got‘s  out  eflfectivel.v  Ix'yond  the 
Church,  our  last  Committee  on  Revision  blottetl 
from  the  Confession;  and  did  their  best  to  cast 
out  of  our  synagogue.  .Vml,  therefore,  I  i)ut  the 
intellectual  consistenc.v.  the  lo.v.alty  to  Scripture 
and  the  intelligent  lib<-rality  of  the  Westminster 
divines  far  above  those  of  the  last  committee 
and  those  of  the  present  jiroposers  of  revision. 

To  leturn.  before  I  close,  to  the  presimt  crisis. 
This  is  no  time  for  revision.  The  real  conflict  of 
the  hour  is  lietweiui  unintelligent  chance,  nec-essi- 
tiited  force,  and  free  and  intelligent  plan,  as  the 
constitutive  principle  of  the  universe.  Chance, 
force,  plan;  which  of  these  words  intimates  the 
character  and  describes  the  activity  of  God? 
This  is  the  Imrning  (luestion  (cf  tlu-  da.v.  In  the 
midst  (!f  this  treim-udous  fight  sba’.l  we.  who  .-irt' 
all  for  the  free  itnd  intelligent  plan  of  the  living 
and  holy  God.  waste  xmr  time  and  sjKUid  our 
force  in  fighting  over  its  corollaries?  Ix‘t  us 
wait  until  we  have  won  the  common  battle  and 
set'  eye  to  eye  once  more. 

Meanwhile  let  us  engage  in  our  common  work 
of  missions  to  the  country  of  the  world.  If  we 
are  faithful  to  ties  work,  ami  if  wt*  an*  united 
in  it.  the  time  will  come  when  we  shall  all  see 
.a  common  goal,  for  they  who  do  the  will  of  God 
shall  know  of  the  doctrine.  Almve  all  let  us 
I)ut  on  charity.  Ever.v  one  of  us  has  difficulties 
and  perplexities  not  only  with  tlie  Confession, 
but  above  all  with  painful  and  obtrusive  facts 
in  the  constitution  of  the  universe.  Bet  us  wait 
on  the  unfolding  of  the  fre<*  plan  of  the  living 
and  the  loving  God.  in  faith  of  him  and  in 
charit.v  for  each  other’s  difllcultles;  and  let  us 
stop  these  wasteful  strifes  for  revision,  which 
we  are  now*  conducting  to  the  comfort  of  our 
common  rivals  and  our  common  foes. 
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ENTIRELY  NEW  STANDARDS 

ABB  DBMANDBD  A«  THB  PBESENT  TUIB: 

Whj  There  Should  be  »  New  Creed : 

What  Should  be  It*  Formf 
George  Black  Stewart,  D.D-,  President  Auburn 
Theological  Seminary. 

Te  defend  this  thesis  It  is  not  necessary  to  as¬ 
sail  the  Westminster  Oonfession  and  Cate¬ 
chisms.  I  venerate  those  venerable  statements 
of  the  faith  of  our  church.  They  bear  the  marks 
of  the  profound  intellectual  and  spiritual  Insight 
of  their  authors.  They,  more  than  any  other  in¬ 
strumentality,  have  made  our  church  what  it  is. 
They  are  th*  greatest  of  the  creeds  of  the  Refor¬ 
mation.  No  other  Protestant  symbol  has  evoked 
the  admiration  of  men  or  has  exerted  the  influ¬ 
ence  in  thoagbt  and  life  that  may  be  justly  at¬ 
tributed  to  these.  Their  vigor  and  virility  of 
thought,  their  straightforward,  fearless  logic, 
their  splendid  system  of  doctrine  have  made 
them  famous  and  mighty.  It  is  their  distinction 
also  that  they  have  been  the  most  bitterly  as¬ 
sailed  and  genuinely  hated  by  all  the  reformation 
confessions.  They  are  truly  great  documents, 
their  enemies  themselves  being  the  judges.  They 
have  made  our  church  the  most  invincible  oppo¬ 
nent  of  the  Papacy,  the  strongest  champion  of 
the  liberties  of  the  people,  the  ablest  promoter 
of  scholarship,  the  sternest  teacher  of  Christian 
ethics. 

Nevertheless,  we  need  a  new  creed. 

We  have  the  right  to  one.  The  W'estmiuster  di¬ 
vines  who  exercised  this  privilege  themselves 
would  be  the  last  to  deny  it  to  others. 

“As  all  synods  and  councils  may  err,  through 
the  frailty  inseparable  from  humanity,’’  to  quote 
theirown  language,  the  constitution  of  our  church 
makes  provision  for  the  amendment  of  our  doc¬ 
trinal  standards.  The  amendment  may  be  a  new 
statement  throughout.  The  right  to  formulate 
a  creed  carries  the  right  to  change  it.  The  West- 
minst  ;r  Assembly  began  its  work  in  an  effort  to 
revise  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  but  by  the  time 
the  flfteenth  article  had  been  revised  it  became 
apparent  that  the  work  could  be  better  accomi>- 
lished  by  making  a  new  Confession.  This  the 
Assembly  did.  Tliis  we  may  do,  in  imitation  of 
their  example.  It  is  a  fundamental  principle  of 
Protestantism  that  there  may  be  progress  in  our 
apprehension  of  truth.  Each  age  has  the  right 
to  tell  in  its  own  way  what  God  has  shown  it. 

We  are  able  to  make  a  new  creed. 

Our  church  is  not  without  a  faith  or  the  ability 
to  express  it.  We  know  whom  we  have  believed 
and  wiiat  we  believe.  We  have  clear  convictions 
of  truth  and  duty.  We  still  stand  for  something 
in  the  religioys  thinking  of  the  world,  and  some¬ 
thing  positive  and  real.  We  have  a  message  and 
are  able  to  deliver  it  with  emphasis  and  preci¬ 
sion.  We  know  our  own  mind,  and  we  have  the 
intellectual  capacity,  the  moral  earnestness,  the 
spiritual  discernment  requisite  to  express  our  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  truth.  A  living  church  is  able 
to  write  its  vital  faith. 

We  ought  to  prepare  a  new  creed. 

1.  It  is  currently  supposed  that  the  Westminster 
Confession  does  not  represent  the  present  faith 
of  our  church.  We  are  not  taken  seriously  when 
we  affirm  that  it  does.  There  may  be  good  reason 
for  this  scepticism.  But  whether  with  reason  or 
without,  the  scepticism  exists  and  is  well-nigh 
universal.  It  is  so  wide-spread  and  deep-seated 
that  no  amount  of  affirmation  or  re-affirmation 
will  remove  it.  To  stand  up  and  solemnly  protest 
that  we  are  correctly  and  adequately  represent¬ 
ed  by  this  ancient  document  exi>oses  us  to  several 
charges,  not  the  most  serious  of  which  is  tliat  of 
incurable  and  unreasoning  et)nservatisni. 

Nor  is  this  situation  relieved  by  a  reluctance 
upon  our  i>art  to  iutru.st  to  the  church  the  task 
»f  rewriting  her  faith.  Correctly  or  not  this  re- 
mctance  is  attributed  to  a  distrust  of  the  church. 
So  insecure  in  the  affections  of  our  people  is  the 


system  of  doctrine  contained  In  the  Confession, 
so  widely  have  we  departed  from  it,  that  any 
attempt  at  restatement  we  know,  and  confess 
by  our  fears,  would  result  In  radical  and  disas¬ 
trous  departures  from  our  ancestral  faith.  Thus 
our  trembling  for  the  ark  is  interpreted  as  our 
own  unwilling  acknowledgement  that  we  no 
longer  believe  the  doctrine  of  the  Confession. 

If  we  wish  to  convince  the  world  that  we 
have  a  faith  that  has  reality  and  deflniteness, 
that  indeed  we  still  hold  to  the  system  of  doc¬ 
trine  taught  in  the  Confession,  we  must  set 
about  formulating  it.  We  must  write  it  out  in 
our  own  language  and  handwriting.  Then 
whether  men  believe  it  or  not,  they  will  at  least 
give  us  credit  for  believing  it  Our  reputation 
for  intellect  and  moral  candor  demands  that  we 
profess  a  creed  that  Is  unmistakably  ours. 

2.  The  simple  fact  is  that  the  present  Con¬ 
fession  does  not  correctly  or  adequately  repre¬ 
sent  the  faith  of  our  church  to-day. 

Neither  in  point  of  view,  nor  proportion,  nor 
in  all  its  statements,  nor  in  its  omissions,  is  it 
the  creed  we  would  write  if  we  were  formulat¬ 
ing  one.  'I'he  doctrine  of  preterition,  which  be¬ 
yond  controversy  is  in  the  third  chapter,  is  ab¬ 
horrent  to  most  of  us  and  directly  contrary  to 
the  Gospel  as  we  understand  it  The  sinfulness 
of  oaths  is  not  as  apparent  to  us  as  to  the 
Westminster  divines.  We  do  not  And  the  Pope 
in  the  second  epistle,  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Thessa- 
lonians  described  as  “the  man  of  sin  and  son 
of  perdition’’  as  did  they.  We  hold  a  positive 
doctrine  of  the  salvation  of  all  infants  dying  in 
infancy  that  is  contradicted  by  the  plain  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  statement  in  chapter  ten  about  “elect 
infants.’’  Search  the  Confession  through  and 
you  cannot  And  it  even  intimated  that  God  loves 
all  men,  a  cardinal  doctrine  In  our  theology. 
We  hold  that  the  central  truth  of  Scripture  is 
John  3:  16,  “For  God  so  loved  the  world,  that 
he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever 
believeth  in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have 
eternal  life,”  but  the  Confession  does  not  dis¬ 
cover  this  blessed  truth  within  the  horizon  of 
divine  realities.  We  are  most  careful  to  honor 
the  ijerson  and  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  but 
the  Confession  is  silent  respecting  these.  We 
believe  the  church  has  a  world-wide  mission 
and  is  sent  forth  with  a  Gospel  for  all  men, 
but  the  Confession  knows  nothing  of  a  uni¬ 
versal  Gospel  or  of  the  great  unrepealed  com¬ 
mand  of  our  risen  Lord,  “Go  ye  therefore,  and 
make  disciples  of  all  the  nations.” 

The  Confessional  philosophy  is  not  the  philos¬ 
ophy  that  informs  the  present  theology.  The 
science  with  which  it  is  familiar  is  so  anti- 
<iuated  as  to  be  incredible.  The  theological  ter¬ 
minology  in  vogue  when  the  W'estminster  As¬ 
sembly  met  and  which  it  freely  used  is  an  un¬ 
known  tongue  to-day,  except  in  theological  sem¬ 
inaries  where  It  Is  needed  to  unfold  the  Con¬ 
fession. 

These  facts,  so  generally  recognized,  and 
others  also  Important  create  an  imperative  de¬ 
mand  for  a  new  and  modern  creed.  A  creed 
that  does  not  need  a  glos-sary,.  a  creed  that  is 
informed  by  our  own  Christian  philosophy,  that 
is  not  contradicted  in  statement  or  method  by 
our  Christian  science,  that  does  not  seriously 
over-state  some  of  our  doctrines  and  is  adequate 
for  the  statement  of  others. 

It  is  little  short  of  criminal,  it  is  in  fact  essen¬ 
tial  disloyalty  to  the  truth  as  God  gives  us  to 
see  the  truth,  for  our  church,  with  its  wide  in¬ 
fluence,  splendid  heritage,  superb  equipment 
in  devout  and  capable  scholarship,  with  Its 
correct  emphasis  upon  clear  thinking  nn/i  ex¬ 
act  statement,  to  offer  to  our  generation,  grop¬ 
ing  about  in  the  dark  for  some  Arm  doctrinal 
standing-ground,  a  creed  which  so  Imperfectly 
declares  our  present  faith  and  which  is  so  far 
removed  from  modern  thought  and  its  expres¬ 
sion. 


'There  is  too  much  need  for  explanation,  for 
correcting  impressions,  for  denying  logical  in¬ 
ferences,  for  adding  new  articles,  for  changing 
emphasis  respecting  the  Confession,  for  It  to  be 
considered  as  our  creed. 

Revision  cannot  meet  the  difficulty.  It  will 
but  mar  a  noble  doctrine,  that,  because  of  what 
it  is  in  itself  and  what  it  has  wrought  througk 
its  unmeasured  influence  In  life  and  letters,  de¬ 
serves  better  of  us.  Revision  is  mutilation.  It 
is  a  perversion  of  the  testimony  of  a  venerable 
creed  that  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  has 
borne  noble  testimony  to  the  truth  as  its  authors 
saw  it,  and  ought  to  be  allowed  to  tell  its  story 
without  variation  until  the  end.  Revision  is  a 
mechanical  way  for  the  church  of  one  age  t® 
express  its  faith  In  the  terms  used  by  a  former 
and  different  age. 

For  example,  the  strength  of  the  Confession 
lies  in  the  place  and  pre-eminence  it  gives  to 
God.  It  magnifies  him.  It  humbles  man  be¬ 
fore  his  awful  majesty.  It  Is  essentially  a  doc¬ 
trine  of  God.  This  doctrine  of  God  runs 
through  the  whole  document,  unifying  and  dom¬ 
inating  It  But  It  is  not  the  doctrine  of  God 
that  is  believed  and  taught  to-day.  The  God  of 
the  Confession  is  a  sovereign  after  the  notion 
of  sovereignty  that  obtained  in  a  monarchical 
country  of  the  seventeenth  century.  We  to-day 
believe  quite  as  truly  in  the  sovereignty  of  God, 
but  it  Is  a  sovereignty  interpreted  not  in  terms 
of  monarchy  but  of  Fatherhood.  The  sover¬ 
eignty  is  emancipated  from  legalism  that  it  may 
be  restored  to  moral  reality  and  truth.  Our  new 
creed,  if  It  be  true  to  the  present  faith  of  our 
church,  would  give  God  the  same  pre-eminence 
as  does  the  old.  It  also  would  be  es.seutially  a 
doctrine  of  God,  of  a  sovereign  God,  of  the  in¬ 
finite,  all-powerful  Jehovah.  But  to  attempt  to 
introduce  into  the  old  Confession  our  present 
doctrine  of  divine  sovereignty,  would  be  like 
trying  to  define  family  relations  in  terms  of 
legal  procedure.  The  old  wine-skins  will  not 
hold  the  new  wine. 

Restatement  cannot  meet  the  need,  unless  it 
be  so  •  horough-golng  as  to  be  a  new  creed.  For 
the  difficulties  are  deeper  than  phraseology. 
'They  are  in  both  the  form  and  the  substance. 
Restateiiieiit  that  touches  only  the  form  re¬ 
lieves  the  tension  in  one  direction  only,  and 
that,  too,  not  where  it  is  most  tense. 

If  the  church  decides  to  meet  present  difficul¬ 
ties  by  either  revision  or  restatement,  I  will  ac¬ 
cept  the  decision.  But  I  am  persuaded  that  the 
wise  method  of  precedure  is  the  courageous  and 
frank  one.  We  should  meet  the  need  of  our  day 
by  a  creed  made  to-day,  as  the  statement  of  our 
present  faith. 

3.  We  must  do  this,  if  we  are  to  fulfil  our 
mission  to  our  own  generation. 

No  church  can  successfully  maintain  its  right 
to  separate  existence  in  this  day  of  emphasis 
upon  Christian  unity  unless  it  can  show'  that  it 
has  a  distinct  mission.  We  have  such  a  mis¬ 
sion.  Other  Reformation  churches  have  their 
mission;  one  to  preserve  the  dignity  of  the  sacra¬ 
ments,  another  to  teach  the  value  of  order,  ano¬ 
ther  to  maintain  the  rights  of  the  emotions 
and  the  claims  of  experiential  religion. 

Our  mission  is  to  magnify  the  worth  of  doc¬ 
trine  and  to  secure  its  exact  and  definite  state¬ 
ment.  We  believe  that  the  facts  of  life — God. 
truth,  goodness,  sin,  suffering — press  upon  the 
soul  with  such  resistless  power  that  one  must 
have  some  convictions  regarding  them  and 
some  solution  for  the  problems  they  start.  We 
are  not  among  the  number  of  those  who  say  that 
men  can  get  along  very  well  without  creeds, 
that  what  the  world  needs  are  deeds  not  dogmas, 
that  Christianity  is  a  life  and  not  a  faith.  We 
hold  that  convictions  underlie  conduct,  that 
deeds  are  determined  by  doctrine,  that  a  faith 
gives  direction  and  effectiveness  to  life.  Our 
testimony  has  bedn  that  there  is  no  antagonism 
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1k*i\v(m*ii  com*ct  thinkiug  and  correct  living,  and 
that  the  way  of  the  truth  is  tlie  way  of  life.  We 
arc  a  » rfidal  ^•l:lll«■h.  As  sm  ii  wc  still  have  a 
mission  to  the  Clnucii  of  t.'lirist  and  the  world. 

Hut  we  must  liave  a  creed  that  is  real  and 
vitjii.  A  cietni  that  we  e.xiioiunl  and  priKl.-um, 
hut  do  not  e.xplain.  and  surely  do  not  exiilain 
away.  It  is  not  enough  to  have  a  creed  that  is 
known  only  in  ministerial  cirelw.  that  is  never 
systematically  Utught  our  memhers.  that  is  prac¬ 
tically  a  sealed  Innik  in  our  churches,  and  that  is 
rarely  referrtHi  to  except  in  covert  sm*er  or  ojien 
attack. 

This  is  an  age  of  intense  intellectual  activity. 
“What  is  truth?”  was  never  asktnl  nmre  fre¬ 
quently  by  so  many  with  such  stMious  juirpose. 
It  has  Ikh»u  the  mission  of  our  ciiurch  in  the  past 
to  answer  that  question.  In  tlie  dis<  haige  of 
tluit  mission  we  found  our  usefulness  and  our 
glory.  If  we  are  to  find  these  to-day  we  must 
find  them  in  the  sjime  way.  We  must  answer 
tile  burning  question  of  the  souls  aliout  us.  Is  it 
so.  that  the  iH'st  our  church  can  do.  when  men 
look  up  to  us  and  say,  "Wluit  shall  we  believe V” 
is  to  hand  to  them  a  Confession  that  they  will 
not  re;ul.  that  we  do  not  retid.  that  they  do  not 
iMdievc  that  we  lielieve?  Wliether  this  is  the  liest 
we  can  do  or  not.  we  do  not  do  it.  We  do  not 
offer  to  our  age  in  any  real  way  our  Confession 
of  Faitli  as  a  guide  to  truth  and  so  a  gtiide  to  life. 
t)ur  creed  is  not  a  power  in  the  world  of  thought 
to-day.  It  has  lieeii  in  days  agone  a  mighty 
power,  when  our  ministers  preacheil  it.  our 
membt^rs  knew  it  in  its  lengtii  and  breadth,  and 
the  world  plainly  saw  that  it  was  the  living  cretsi 
of  a  living  ciiurch. 

We  still  may  minister  to  the  intellectual  life  of 
the  world,  still  help  to  miIvc  iis  proble.ms  and  re¬ 
solve  its  doubts,  still  Ih‘  a  itower  for  the  over¬ 
throw  of  error  and  the  establishment  of  truth. 
But  it  must  be  with  a  creed  which  we  hold  with 
a  living  grasp  and  wliich  holds  us  with  hooks  of 
steel. 

We  are  told  that  the  time  is  unpropitious  for 
the  formation  of  a  crt>ed.  bwaitse  this  is  an  age 
of  sct'iyticism.  Oiiinion  is  in  a  state  of  flux. 
'ITie  world  has  itching  ears,  which  it  eagerly  but 
not  seriously  lends  to  ever.v  new  teaching.  But 
what  condition  could  create  a  more  urgent  de¬ 
mand  uiHin  the  one  church  th:it  says  truth  is  es¬ 
sential  to  life  and  chanicter  for  proclaiming  a 
clear,  positive,  ringing  message?  What  better 
business  could  we  1k‘  at  than  putting  int<»  words 
tliat  we  are  willing  to  utter  in  tlie  presmice  of  all 
men.  words  which  they  will  listen  to.  words 
mintt'd  in  this  jear  of  grace,  the  truth  in  Christ 
as  we  siH-  it?  What  tiiore  effective  service  can 
we  render  to  our  generation  than  guiding  it  out 
of  the  quagmire  and  the  fog  to  the  Bock  of  Ages 
and  the  clear  atmosphere  of  divine  truth  by 
means  of  a  creed  adapted  to  its  need? 

The  Westminster  Confession  was  born  in  a 
time  of  stress,  and  because  of  the  stress  of  th« 
times.  Wc  must  render  similar  service  to 
our  age,  or  we  shall  miss  our  opportunity,  fall 
from  our  high  station,  fail  in  our  mission. 

We  owe  :5omething  to  truth  as  well  :is  to  our 
Confession.  We  owe  something  to  our  gener.ation 
as  well  as  to  the  fathers.  Our  theology  must  not 
represent  some  “Bethel  where  God  has  lieen,’’ 
but  should  answer  to  our  honest  thought,  be  the 
expression  of  our  experience  of  God. 

Prof.  Flint  says:  “A  church  which  rests  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  acquisitions  which  former  genera¬ 
tions  have  drawn  from  Nature,  Providence  and 
Scripture — which  does  not  set'k  to  add  to  the 
treasures  stored  up  in  its  creed,  catechisms  and 
dogmatic  -ystems  new  treasures — may  be  ortho¬ 
dox.  may  have  espoused  as  yet  no  grievous  posi¬ 
tive  falsehood;  but  lt§  whole  attitude  toward  the 
truth  is  a  wrong  one.  It  is  at  heart  disloyal  and 
dead  to  tl  '  love  of  it;  and  once  a  church  is  dead 
and  dislo.^  al  to  the  truth  it  will  soon  Ite  dead  and 
disloyal  to  all  th.at  is  good.” 


Our  generation  asks  from  us  the  truth.  We 
Itelieve  we  know  it  and  love  it.  Let  us  show  botli 
our  knowledge  and  our  love  by  stating  the  truth 
as  we  see  it,  under  the  guidance  of  the  divine 
Spirit,  for  the  defence  of  the  Gospel  and  the  sal¬ 
vation  of  men.  Thus  and  thus  only  shall  wc 
keep  our  place,  do  our  part  and  widen  our  intiu- 
ence  in  the  sisterhwMl  of  churches. 

The  form  of  the  new  creed  is  not  an  unimpor¬ 
tant  item  in  this  discussion,  but  it  must  be  brietly 
trt'oted. 

1.  It  sliould  be  ijositive. 

Our  theology  is  vertebral  and  our  creed  must 
l»e.  We  lielieve  something,  and  we  believe  it  with 
all  our  heart.  We  ought  to  state  it  with  the  em¬ 
phasis  of  clear  conviction.  Our  message  to  out¬ 
age  must  bt*  a  definite,  incisive,  articulated  creed. 

12.  It  should  be  conende. 

The  theidogy  of  the  Confession  starts  from  a 
philosophical  idea.  The  theology  of  to-day  starts 
with  a  concrete  Person  and  the  Deity  as  known 
to  him  and  reveaied  by  him.  “No  man  hath  seen 
God  at  any  time;  the  only  begotten  Son,  which 
is  in  the  Ixisom  of  the  Father,  he  hath  declared 
him.”  This  is  the  declaration  of  God  that  our 
creed  must  make,  that  which  .lesus  the  Christ 
hath  shown  him  t<»  Ik*.  We  must  make  G<k1  tiie 
centre  of  our  creetl  because  he  is  the  centre  of 
our  theology.  But  it  is  the  God  of  the  New 
Testament,  clothed  and  brought  within  the  range 
of  our  vision  in  the  tlesh  of  the  God-man.  and  not 
the  abstract  Deity  of  the  metaphysicians.  Let 
the  diM-trine  of  elec-tion  la*  stated  in  the  terms  of 
daily  life  and  in  its  New  Ttdstament  relations 
rather  tiian  in  the  cold  forms  of  abstract  reason¬ 
ing.  Ix*t  a  father's  care  for  his  children  shine 
forth  in  our  doctrine  of  divine  providence,  and 
a  son's  true  penitence  breathe  througli  our  d<K'- 
trine  of  repentance.  The  form  will  be  the  living 
form  of  personal  truth,  an  echo,  faint  Intt  real, 
of  Him  who  said  "1  am  the  truth.” 

.'5.  It  should  lK‘  brief  but  comprehensive. 

It  must  contain  our  system  of  doctrine,  not 
merely  tlie  i‘ssentials  of  the  system,  and  must 
1h‘  long  enough  for  this  puriHise.  But  it  sliould 
be  short  enough  to  be  convenient  for  common 
use.  Wi  want  this  creed  not  to  bind  it  in  sheep 
and  put  on  the  shelf,  liut  for  use  in  the  churches. 
It  must  be  i>ortal)le.  Fewness  of  words,  sim- 
p.iriiy  (d’  exiiies-ioii.  :i  modern  dr<  ss — tin  sc  are 
Itrinu-  leciuisiies. 

4.  It  should  be  ireiiic. 

We  are  a  protestant  church  and  our  cretHi 
must  1h*  protestant.  We  are  an  evangelical 
'•hurch  :tnd  our  creed  mus.t  be  evangelical.  We 
are  a  Befornicd  church  and  our  creed  must  be 
true  to  our  llefornied  doctrine.  We  stand  for 
sometliing  and  our  creed  must  contain  some- 
tiling.  and  if  it  contains  wiiat  we  stand  for.  :ind 
it  ouglit.  it  will  contain  doctrines  tlnit  differen¬ 
tiate  us  fioni  others.  We  cannot  avoid  this. 
We  t('ll  what  we  iK-lieve.  whether  others  believe 
it  or  not.  They  imiy  be  right  and  we  may  be 
wrong,  but  we  can  do  no  other  than  deliver  our 
ni<‘ss:ige. 

But  we  may  give  our  message  in  the  language 
of  love  iiiul  iieacc.  We  must.  The  purpose  of 
the  mtssage  is  to  win  men,  not  to  alienate  them. 
The  form  of  the  truth  should  be  winsome.  Our 
criH'd  sliould  be  an  olive-branch,  not  a  sword; 
a  sanctuary  of  the  truth  to  which  we  invite  our 
christ’an  brethren  and  all  who  would  be  dis¬ 
ciples  of  tlie  Christ,  not  a  citadel  from  which 
we  attack  them.  While  other  clitirches  are  la¬ 
boring  to  bring  in  a  unity  in  fonns  of  worship, 
or  iittitude  toward  the  sacraments,  we  should 
labor  to  bring  in  :i  unity  in  doctrine.  This  is  a 
unity  by  ftir  the  most  imixirtant  and  a  unity 
which  we  might  rightly  regard  as  otir  mission 
to  believers. 

This  is  the  diK-trinal  change  that  otir  church 
needs.  This  is  the  onl.v  doctrinal  change  that 
will  adequately  meet  the  need.  Let  us  coura¬ 
geously  and  with  candor  prepare  a  lu-w  state¬ 


ment  of  our  faith,  so  tliat  we  ma.v  tell  in  plain 
terms  with  a  kindly  spirit  the  trutli  as  we  now 
see  it.  It  will  come  as  a  fresh  message  to  a 
world  famishing  for  a  real  word  from  the 
church.  It  will  relieve  the  consciences  of  uiiiiiy. 
steady  tin*  hi-sittiting  steji  of  many,  restdve  the 
doubts  of  many.  Such  a  new  and  living  creed 
would  vitalize  otir  pulpit,  would  arouse  our  inis- 
siomiry  zeal,  would  widen  our  iiittuence  in  the 
world  of  thought,  would  give  us  a  firmer  phtce 
among  tin*  forces  th.-it  are  bringing  in  tlu-  king¬ 
dom  of  Go<l. 

IN  BEHALF  OF  SUPPLEMENTAL  RE-STATE¬ 
MENT. 

Herrick  Johnson,  D-D ,  Professor  of  Sacred 
Rhetoric  and  Pastoral  Theology, 
McCormick  Theological  Seminary- 
Historic  coincidences  are  sometimes  re¬ 
markable.  Two  hundred  and  fifty- eight  years 
ago,  the  now  memorable  Westminster  Assem¬ 
bly  was  called  together  by  ordinance  of  Parlia¬ 
ment.  In  the  ordinance  convening  this  body 
it  was  expressly  declared  that  the  purpose  of 
convening  it  was  “for  the  vindicating  and 
clearing  of  the  doctrine  of  t^e  Chnrch  from 
all  false  aspersions  and  misconstructions.’’ 
This  is  exactly  the  purpose  of  the  present 
movement  in  our  own  Church.  And  history 
repeats  itself. 

Those  learned  and  godly  divines  proceeded  at 
once  to  a  textual  revision  of  the  then  existing 
doctrinal  standards— the  Calvinistic  “thirty 
nine  articles’’  of  the  Church  of  England. 
After  long  labor  on  this  method  of  revision  the 
effort  was  abandoned.  So  onr  own  Chnrch  to¬ 
day  first  undertook  the  work  of  textual  revision 
of  her  Confession,  and  after  long  labor  also 
abandoned  it.  And  history  again  repeats  itself. 

Shall  the  historic  parallel  continue?  Onr 
Westminster  Fathers  never  turned  again  to 
textual  revision,  but  proceeded  to  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  new  Creed,  and  after  two  years  and 
more  of  prayerful  consideration,  profound 
study  and  masterful  debate,  they  wrought  out 
and  presented  to  both  houses  of  Parliament 
the  Confession  of  Fa.ith  that  ever  since  has 
held  an  unchallenged,  if  not  matchless,  place  of 
honor  among  the  Creeds  of  Christendom. 

Shall  we  go  and  do  likewise,  and  thus  make 
history  stiil  again  repeat  itself? 

If,  after  two  and  a  half  centuries  under  this 
revered  and  historic  Confession,  and  after  hav¬ 
ing  tried  the  textual  revision  of  it  without 
success,  we  should  now  undertake  the  con¬ 
struction  of  an  absolutely  new  Creed  and  for 
a  purpose  absolutely  identical  with  the  purpose 
for  which  those  learned  and  godly  divines  were 
called  together:  to- wit,  “the  vindicating  and 
clearing  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  from  all 
false  aspersions  and  misconstructions,’’  we 
should  be  exactly  in  line  with  the  Westminster 
Fathers  and  the  histqric  parallel  would  be 
complete. 

I  am  barred  by  the  imposed  courtesies  of  the 
hour  from  either  speaking  against  this  method 
of  change,  or  in  its  behalf.  I  am  bound  to  say, 
however,  that  this  restriction  put  upon  me  by 
your  Committee  is  in  entire  accord  with  both 
my  preference  and  my  conviction.  I  am  per¬ 
suaded  there  is  at  present  a  better  way  of 
ordering  this  matter  than  by  substitution 

Three  other  methods  of  clearing  the  doctrines 
of  the  Church  from  misconstruction  have  been 
suggested  for  consideration,  viz:  by  explana¬ 
tory  statement,  covering  only  three  or  four 
sections;  by  a  supplemental  restatement  of  the 
system  in  briefer  and  simpler  form  and  for  a 
better  understanding  of  it;  and  by  textual  re¬ 
vision. 

All  the  four  proposed  methods  of  change,  it 
may  be  well  here  at  the  very  outset  to  state, 
have  two  things  in  common  They  all— new 
Creed,  explanatory  statement,  doctrinal  restate 
ment,  and  textual  revision— provide  for  addi- 
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tional  articles  oonceroing  the  Holy  Spirit, 
Missions,  and  the  love  of  God  for  all  men. 
And  they  all  stipnlate  that  the  integrity  of  oar 
doctrinal  system  shall  not  be  impaired.  To 
this  extent  there  is  perfect  agreement.  I  sim¬ 
ply  ask  yoa  to  grasp  for  a  moment  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  this  agreement.  By  whatever  road 
we  go  toward  change,  we  enrich  onr  Creed 
with  these  great  thoughts  of  God,  and  keep 
trne  to  oar  old  faith.  How  this  should  allay 
suspicion  and  hush  unseemly  strife.  Brethren 
of  our  beloved  Church,  does  not  this  make  it 
meet  that  we  should  rather  be  clasping  hands 
and  joining  hearts  and  thanking  God,  than 
bumping  heads  and  hugging  doubts  and  barling 
epithets. 

Of  the  first  and  second  of  these  Creedal 
changes,  viz :  by  new  Creed  and  by  explana¬ 
tory  statement — it  is  not  my  province  now  to 
speak,  and  any  farther  reference  to  either 
must  be  only  incidental  in  the  progress  of  this 
discussion.  Of  the  third,  textual  revision,  I 
shall  only  so  far  speak  as  to  give  briefly  the 
reasons  urged  in  its  behalf.  Your  Committee 
have  requested  me  to  do  this,  and  I  most  cheer¬ 
fully  comply. 

REASONS  FOR  TEXTCAE  REVISION. 

Among  the  arguments  in  its  support  are  the 
following : 

1.  It  goes  at  once  and  straight  to  the  very 
points  in  controversy,  and  deals  with  the  actual 
text,  whose  meaning  and  scripturalness  are 
challenged. 

2.  It  leaves  the  great  body  of  the  Confession 
in  the  form  in  which  it  was  originally  written, 
and  is  so  far  at  least  conservative  of  the  his¬ 
toric  past. 

3.  It  preserves  the  order  of  thought  which 
has  always  given  a  logical  sequence  to  the  suc¬ 
cessive  articles  of  our  faith  and  which,  to 
many,  has  been  the  strength  and  glory  of  our 
doctrinal  system. 

4  It  opens  the  door  to  those  few  but  impor¬ 
tant  additions  to  our  doctrinal  standard, 
which,  through  more  light  on  God’s  Word,  are 
felt  by  many  to  be  vital  to  a  complete  doc¬ 
trinal  system  of  Gospel  truth,  and  which  are 
found  wanting  in  our  present  Confession. 

Some  of  these  are  common  to  both  revision 
and  restatement.  Of  these  I  shall  speak  more 
at  length  as  1  now  pass  to  the  reasons  why  we 
should  add  to  our  existing  standards,  in  briefer 
and  simpler  form,  a  supplemental  restatement 
of  doctrine,  that  shall  more  plainly  indicate 
what  the  confessional  system  is,  which  we 
have  officially  accepted  and  adopted,  and  for 
which  we  want  no  substitute. 

REASONS  FAVORING  SUPPEEMENTAE  I)OC- 
TRINAE  RE  STATEMENT. 

1.  Restatement  respects  the  very  wide  and 
deep  rooted  feeling  in  our  Ohurch  that  the  old, 
revered,  histoic  text  of  our  Confession  should 
not  be  tinkered  with,  or  have  its  visage  marred 
by  change.  Something,  say  what  we  may, 
will  always  be  due  in  this  world  to  sentiment. 
To  ignore  it  or  seek  to  sneer  it  away,  or  stamp 
it  out,  is  to  strike  a  blow  at  some  of  the  most 
sacred,  as  well  as  subtle  and  mighty  forces  in 
social  and  religious  life.  Association  is  a 
tremendous  thing  in  spiritual  dynamics.  He 
who  has  no  reverence  for  the  past  will  never 
make  a  past  worth  revering.  It  is  therefore  a 
strong  point  in  favor  of  the  method  of  change 
1  am  appointed  to  present,  that  it  keeps  the 
textual  integrity  of  the  old  Confession. 

2.  Restatement  respects  a  very  prevalent  de¬ 
sire  that  Revision  seeks  to  satisfy.  For  it  adds 
a  clear  positive  statement  of  the  special  truths 
that  have  been  so  often  misunderstood  and 
called  in  question. 

3.  Restatement  secures  what  “explanatory 
statement”  would  secure,  and  yet  secures  it  in 
a  more  direct,  simple,  and  complete  way.  For 

xplanation  of  a  seemiugly  severe  or  extreme 


statement  has  the  air  of  weakness  and  apology, 
which  a  frank  and  positive  expression  of  the 
truth  would  avoid.  If  a  truth  is  overstated  or 
obscurely  stated,  or  put  in  such  nexus  or  form 
as  to  mislead  and  vex  the  Church,  why  go  to 
explaining  it,  when  by  a  simple  restatement, 
we  can  let  the  truth  tell  its  own  story.  We  do 
this  in  other  matters  If  we  find  verbal  ex¬ 
pression  of  principle  or  fact  persistently  mis¬ 
leading,  we  do  not  go  on  explaining  and  ex¬ 
plaining  it  Are  we  misunderstood?  We  will 
restate  the  truth,  so  that  if  possible  we  cannot 
be  misunderstood.  This  is  almost  the  demand 
of  honesty  and  straightforwardness.  To  say 
that  this  must  not  be,  looks  very  much  like 
making  a  fetich  of  a  verbal  form. 

4.  Restatement  keeps  the  old  and  fine  form 
of  subscription  to  the  doctrinal  standards  un¬ 
disturbed.  This  subscription  form  is  broad, 
yet  definite,  clear  and  satisfactory.  Doctrinal 
restatement  will  not  change  by  one  iota  either 
the  letter  or  the  spirit,  the  form  or  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  subscription.  We  do  not  now  subscribe 
to  the  ipsifsima  verba  of  the  Confession,  and 
we  shall  not  then.  We  do  subscribe  to 
“the  system  of  doctrine”  contained  in  the 
Confession,  and  we  shall  then  subscribe  to 
“the  system  of  doctrine”  contained  in  the  Con¬ 
fession.  And  the  exact  system  contained  in 
the  Confession  now,  will  be  the  exact  system 
contained  in  the  Confession  then.  No  one  is 
clamoring  for  a  looser  subscription  or  a  changed 
system  Restatement  of  doctrine  provides  for 
neither,  and  is  opposed  to  both.  The  doctrinal 
system  is  not  taken  out  of  the  Confession  by 
restatement,  but  is  left  imbedded  there.  It  is 
not  changed  by  restatement,  but  simply  made 
more  clear. 

Obriously,  therefore,  by  doctrinal  restate¬ 
ment  we  are  not  laying  aside  the  old  Confes¬ 
sion  or  the  old  faith.  Simplifying  a  truth  is 
not  rejecting  it.  Clarifying  a  doctrinal  system 
is  not  patting  it  on  the  shelf. 

5.  Restatement  makes  inviting  and  orderly 
room  for  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The 
doctrine  is  in  part  already  in  the  Confession. 
But  only  in  part,  and  not  distinctly  formulated, 
but  distributed  here  and  there  through  the 
Confession.  We  must  needs  go  in  search  of  it 
to  find  it,  just  as  we  must  to  find  it  in  Holy 
Scripture,  picking  up  the  fragments  uow  in 
this  chapter,  now  in  that.  But  the  distinct 
and  specific  object  of  a  Creed  is  to  articulate 
doctrine  in  a  compact  and  definite  form.  This 
dispensation  is  peculiarly  and  oonspicuously 
the  dispensation  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  He  i^ 
peculiarly  related  to  the  believer.  Peculiarly^ 
his  is  the  presidency  of  this  world-wide  mis¬ 
sion  movement.  He  is  the  divine  substitute  of 
the  divine  Master,  for  its  leadership.  To  have 
all  this,  and  all  else  pertaining  to  his  person 
and  office  and  work,  summarized  and  articu¬ 
lated  in  articles  of  faith,  would  be  to  honor 
the  Spirit  even  as  we  have  honored  the  Father 
and  the  Son.  And  the  silence  of  our  Confes¬ 
sion  here,  when  at  so  many  points  its  utterance 
is  full  and  clear,  is  strange  indeed. 

6  Restatement  provides  fit  occasion  and  place 
for  the  doctrine  and  duty  of  making  disciples 
of  all  nations.  These  have  no  voice  whatever 
in  our  present  Confession.  Little  were  those 
learned  and  godly  divines  of  Westminster  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  heathen  world.  They  put  no 
cry  from  Macedonia  down  in  their  Creed,  for 
they  heard  no  cry.  Even  more  than  a  century 
later,  when  young  Carey  was  inquiring  about 
our  ohligatioBS  to  the  heathen  world,  yon  will 
remember  he  got  for  answer,  “When  the 
Almighty  is  ready  to  convert  the  heathen,  he 
can  do  it  without  your  help  or  mine  ” 

The  great  missionary  order  with  which  Christ 
closed  his  earthly  ministry,  and  that  sent  his 
immediate  disciples  everywhere  turning  the 
world  upside  down,  seemed  to  be  a  forgotten 
sound  amidst  the  roar  of  the  battles  God’s 


saints  were  waging  for  the  truth  in  the  West¬ 
minster  days.  They  saw  truth  imperiled,  and 
sturdily,  like  heroes  of  a  heavenly  commission, 
they  fought  and  bled  and  died  for  it  They 
stated  much  of  God’s  truth  with  bold  and 
matchless  clearness,  and  they  produced  what 
has  been  well  termed  “the  consummate  flower 
of  the  Reformed  symbols  ”  But  they  forgot  their 
marching  orders!  They  heard  no  inspiring  and 
eager  word  of  evangel  and  conqnnest.  And 
when  they  made  the  Greed  of  Westminster,  as 
to  any  transcript  of  God’s  mind  relative  to  vast 
and  perishing  heathen  harvest  fields,  they  were 
dumb  I  To  the  command  of  the  great  Commis¬ 
sion,  and  to  the  cry  of  heathendom,  they 
answered  not  a  word. 

Brethren,  in  the  dawn  of  this  greater  mis¬ 
sionary  century,  let  us  break  this  sad  silence 
of  onr  Greed.  How  can  we  stand  quibbling 
about  changing  our  Confession,  and  refuse  to 
let  into  it  this  great  missionary  doctrine  and 
duty  of  world-wide  discipling?  And  surely 
no  better  place  can  be  made  for  this  last  order 
of  our  Master  than  in  the  brief  restatement  of 
our  faith  which  we  may  lift  to  the  sight  of  our 
bannered  host  and  fling  before  the  new  century 
as  our  conviction,  our  testimony  and  onr  battle- 
cry. 

7  But  restatement  comes  to  its  chief  crown 
and  glory  in  the  superior  possibilities  it  fur¬ 
nishes  for  setting  forth  the  Gospel  in  some 
world-wide  aspects  and  relations. 

Across  our  Confession  could  justly  be  writ¬ 
ten  The  (iospel  for  the  elect  only.  I  say  this 
with  the  profoundest  respect  for  the  Fathers, 
and  in  the  fullest  appreciation  of  the  doctrine 
they  wrought  out — its  orderly  succession,  its 
masterly  definitions,  its  grasp  of  the  deep 
things  of  God,  its  spiritual  reverence,  its  ex¬ 
hibition  of  the  sovereign,  changeless,  eternal 
purpose,  and  its  consummate  exaltation  of  man 
redeemed  But  it  vas  written  under  the  ab¬ 
solute  dominance  of  one  idea— the  doctrine  of 
predestination,  based  on  the  unconditioned 
savereignty  of  God  So  Christ  is  Mediator  for 
those,  and  those  only,  who  were  “given  him 
from  all  eternity  to  be  his  seed.”  So  those 
thus  predestinated,  “and  those  only,”  are 
effectually  called.  So  those  effectually  called, 
and  those  only,  are  justified.  And  so  on  down 
through  the  successive  chapters;  the  justified 
are  adopted,  the  adopted  are  regenerated  and 
sanctified.  The  grace  of  “faith”  is  given  only 
to  “the  elect.  ”  The  perseverance  of  the  saints 
to  the  end  “depends  upon  the  immutability 
of  the  decree  of  election.”  This  is  the  logical 
succession.  The  remainder  of  the  Confession 
pertains  only  to  the  duties,  obligations,  privi¬ 
leges,  relations  and  final  salvation  of  those 
thus  chosen  from  all  eternity  to  be  Christ’s 
seed;  except  so  far  as  “the  rest  of  mankind” 
get  incidental  notice,  and  at  length  are  given 
over  to  everlasting  death. 

I  do  not  cite  this  rigid  order  of  thought  to 
condemn  it.  I  do  not  for  one  moment  arraign 
the  doctrine  of  divine  election.  I  believe  in 
it,  and  in  all  the  issues  of  it.  And  for  the 
Gospel’s  abounding  and  super-abounding  full¬ 
ness  to  the  elect,  I  thank  God.  But  to  shut  it 
up  to  the  elect  is  to  take  away  something  of 
its  great  glory.  And  because  the  Confession 
does  this,  I  plead  for  a  restatement  of  onr  faith 
that  will  better  keep  the  Gospel  balances. 

There  are  three  great  truths  of  Scripture 
that  are  among  the  peculiar  glories  of  the 
Gospel  of  the  Son  of  God  I  God’s  love  for  a 
lost  world,  Christ’s  compassion  for  a  lost 
world,  and  the  Gospel  universals  for  a  lost 
world.  If  these  are  not  in  the  Scripture, 
nothing  is  in  the  Scripture  If  these  are  not  a 
part  of  the  good  news  we  are  commissioned  of 
God  to  tell,  then  there  is  no  good  news  to  tell. 
But  they  are  not  in  onr  Presbyterian  Confes¬ 
sion  of  Faith — not  one  of  them. 

Go  search  our  Confession  for  an  unequivocal 
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•tatemcDt  of  Ood's  love  for  all  men  as  sinners. 
Ton  will  not  find  it.  Ton  will  find  set  forth 
God's  goodness  in  creation,  and  God’s  good¬ 
ness  in  proyidrnce;  yon  will  find  God  himself 
set  forth  as  “most  loving,  gracions,  meroifal, 
forgiying  iniquity,  transgression,  and  sin:” 
bnt  not  a  word  under  “creation”  or  “proyi- 
denoe,  ”  or  the  “covenant  with  man,”  or 
“Ohristthe  Mediator;”  not  a  word  any  where, 
that  sweeps  out  beyond  the  elect,  and  tells  of 
God’sUoye  for  a  dying  world. 

Other  Oalyinistic  Greeds  of  Ohristendom  find 
room  'for  this  white  lily  of  God.  Bnt  if  shut 
up  to  qnr  Westminster  Confession,  yon  would 
not  [know,  without  a  Bible,  tbat  such  a  fair 
flower^of^diyine  grace  bad  eyer  bloomed. 

So,  too, 'with  Christ’s  compassion  for  the 
lost  See  him  seeking  the  lost  sheep.  See  him 
in  the  parable  of  the  Great  Supper,  seeking  to 
“compel”  the  lame  and  halt  and  blind  to  come 
in.  He  did  indeed  say  tbat  those  bidden,  who 
refused,  “should  not  taste  of  his  Supper.  ”  Bnt 
they  were  bidden.  He  wanted  them  to  come  in. 
He  used  a  kind  of  loying  yiolence  to  get  them 
in.  See  him  weeping  over  the  non-elect,  as  his 
heart  went  out  in  the  sad  lament,  “Jerusalem, 
Jerusalem,  how  often  would  I  bare  gathered 
thy  children  together,  and  yon  would  not. 
Henceforth,  your  house  is  left  unto  yon  deso¬ 
late.  ”  Often  he  “would,”  when  they  “would 
not.”  This  was  his  attitude  toward  those  tbat 
were  sayed  and  toward  those  that  perished ; 
seeking,  yearning  for,  weeping  oyer,  bent  upon 
rescuing,  not  only  “the  elect,”  bnt  the  non- 
elect — the  city  that  was  already  doomed.  Go 
to  any  chapter  in  our  Confession  and  see  if  you 
can  find  thi»  Christ  there,  doing  this  thing.  Is 
the  loye  that  is  locked  up  by  eyery  possible 
deyice  of  words,  and  held  in  binding  and  re¬ 
stricted  speech  for  God’s  elect — is  this  loye  all 
the  loye  that  was  in  Christ’s  heart?  If  not, 
then  let  ns  dare  open  the  door  of  our  Confes¬ 
sion,  and  get  more  loye  in. 

And  the  Gospel  nniyersals— how  they  abound 
in  Holy  Scripture  I  But  not  one  of  them  has 
a  home  in  our  Confession.  Those  Westminster 
Fathers,  in  writing  down  their  Creed,  never 
let  slip  a  “Whosoever  will,”  or  an  “every 
one  that  thirstetb, ”  or  an  “any  man,”  or  an 
“all  ye  that  labor”— blessed  latitudes  of  speech 
that  Peter  and  John  and  Paul  and  the  Master 
allowed  their  lips  at  almost  every  turn.  In  all 
the  text  of  our  Confession  there  is  not  one 
sure  word  of  testimony  that  Jesus  Christ 
“tasted  death  for  every  man”  (Heb.  xxi.  9),  or 
that  he  is  “the  propitiation  for  the  whole 
worll”  (1  John  ii.3)  or  that  “God our  Saviour 
willeth  tbat  all  men  should  be  saved”  (1  Tim. 
ii.  4).  Neither  the  universal  provision  of  the 
Gospel,  nor  the  universal  offer  of  the  Gospel, 
nor  the  universal  invitation  of  the  Gospel, 
finds  a  voice  in  the  Confession  from  the  open¬ 
ing  chapter  on  Holy  Scripture  to  the  closing 
chapter  on  the  Last  Judgment. 

To  bring  this  matter  to  the  test!  Imagine  a 
sinner  come  to  yon  who  has  wallowed  in  in¬ 
iquity,  bis  heart  a  nest  of  unclean  birds,  his 
face  marred  all  over  with  the  hoof-prints  of 
appetite  and  lust. 

The  Spirit  of  God  has  taken  hold  of  him, 
and  he  is  asking  what  we  have  in  our  Confes¬ 
sion  of  Faith  for  a  poor  wretch  like  him.  You 
tell  him  of  Christ  the  Mediator  offering  up 
the  sacrifice  of  .himself  to  God.  “Did  he  die 
for  me?”  he  asks.  The  answer  is  on  your  lips, 
“He  tasted  death  for  every  man. ”  “But  can 
God  care  for  a  poor  old  wreck  like  me?”  Yon 
answer,  “God  so  loved  the  world,  that  wAoso- 
believeth  shall  not  perish.”  Bnt  yon  go 
to  your  Bible  for  your  answers ;  not  to  your 
Articles  of  Faith.  Think  of  it !  A  Confession 
of  Faith — and  not  an  article  in  it  for  a  poor 
smitten,  weary,  heavy  laden,  awful  sinner  like 
that. 

Men  of  God,  must  we  not  mend  our  Faith? 


Bnt  how?  My  contention  is  tbat  a  restate¬ 
ment  of  our  doctrinal  system,  brief  and  clear, 
will  fit  into  our  accepted  standards  with  a 
marvelous  adaptation  For  it  will  give  these 
great  truths  of  God  an  order  and  proportion  and 
perspective  and  emphasis  born  of  the  better 
knowledge  we  have  to-day  of  the  Word  of  God. 
Eternal  truths  do  not  change,  but  their  rela¬ 
tions  and  proportions  and  emphasis  do.  More 
light  changes  the  appearance  of  a  landscape, 
throws  some  things  in  shadow,  brings  other 
things  more  fully  in  view,  bnt  it  does  net  take 
away  a  single  essential  of  the  landscape.  Now, 
neither  revision  nor  explanatory  statement  can 
touch  these  splendid  possibilities  of  doctrinal 
restatement  Proportion  and  perspective  are 
beyond  their  reach.  Explanatory  statement 
can  give  ns  the  force  of  a  “  footnote.  ”  An 
additional  chapter  or  two  can  give  ns  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  an  “annex.”  Bnt  brief  doctrinal  restate¬ 
ment  will  be  to  the  old  Confession  something 
like  what  the  Shorter  Catechism  is  to  the 
Larger.  It  will  go  along  side  the  old  Creed, 
its  exponent  and  simplifier. 

Here  then  are  my  reasons  for  a  brief  supple¬ 
mental  restatement  of  our  doctrinal  system : 

1.  It  keeps  the  textual  integrity  of  the  old 
Confession. 

2.  It  secures  what  revision  secures,  without 
altering  the  text  to  secure  it. 

8.  It  secures  what  explanatory  statement 
secures  by  simply  letting  the  truth  so  tell  its 
own  story,  that  no  explanation  is  needed. 

4.  It  keeps  the  old  and  fine  form  of  subscrip¬ 
tion,  which  does  not  tie  ns  to  the  ipsissima 
verba  of  the  Confession. 

5.  In  common  with  the  other  proposed  meth¬ 
ods  of  Credal  change,  bnt  with  better  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  arrrangement,  it  provides  for  the 
doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  of  Missions. 

6.  It  makes  inviting  room  for  God’s  love  for 
a  lost  world  and  allows  a  coloring  and  propor¬ 
tion  and  perspective  and  emphasis  more  in 
accord  with  the  tone  and  impress  of  Scripture, 
without  (be  surrender  of  a  single  essential  fea¬ 
ture  of  our  accepted  Confessional  system  of 
doctrine. 

7.  And  finally  it  puts  our  system^in  such 
form,  so  briefly,  so  simply,  so  clearly,  that  any 
wayfaring  man  may  read  it,  and  learn  what 
Presbyterians  believe,  and  that  what  we  believe 
will  be  more  widely,  not  only  “known  and 
read,”  but  lored  of  men. 

Thus  restatement  will  have  in  it  all  the 
massive  supporting  pillars  of  our  priceless  tem¬ 
ple  of  truth.  Its  foundation  stones  will  be  the 
same  old  foundation  stones,  upon  which  all 
superstructure  of  evangelical  and  Reformed 
faith  is  built.  Unconditioned  absolute  sover¬ 
eignty,  predestination,  gracions  eternal  elec¬ 
tion,  effectual  calling,  final  glorification,  they 
will  all  be  there,  and  side  by  side  with  these 
the  blessed  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the 
inspiring  eager  word  of  world-wide  evangel, 
all  put  in  Scriptural  proportion  and  perspective, 
and  bathed  thronghout  as  they  are  bathed  in 
Scripnre  with  God’s  ineffable  and  immeasura¬ 
ble  love. 

THE  WALDENSIAN  CHURCH’S  APPEAL  TO 
AMERICA. 

Thos.  C.  Hall,  D  D. 

This  old  historic  church  makes  no  appeal  for 
itself.  It  is  far  more  than  self-supporting.  It 
does  appeal  to  us  on  behalf  of  the  nation  that 
strove  for  many  years  to  stay  it  and  end  its 
work.  It  is  dotting  Italy  with  churches,  and 
carrying  the  message  of  a  higher  life  to  thou¬ 
sands  everywhere.  It  has  the  men,  highly 
educated,  speaking  Italian,  respected  by  the 
new  Italy  for  the  long  struggle  they  have  made 
for  freedom  and  education.  What  they  have 
not  got  is  money.  The  mother  church  does 
nobly,  but  her  home  is  in  mountain  valleys, 
and  her  people  are  simple  though  highly  intel¬ 


ligent.  She  has  no  great  wealth  in  gold  or 
silver.  Never  was  the  time  more  favorable  for 
spreading  the  Gospel  in  Italy  than  now.  Tha 
present  King  is  favorable  in  a  distinct  and  pro¬ 
nounced  way  to  Protestantism  and  modern 
ideas-  The  influence  of  sweet  Queen  Margaret 
was  wholly  reactionary.  That  power  is  broken. 
The  Pope’s  very  attitude  toward  the  Royal 
House  in  its  trial  was  not  fortunate,  although 
perhaps  quite  logical.  Not  less  significant  of 
great  changes  in  Italy  than  the  attitude  of  the 
King  is  the  cry  of  the  Vatican.  The  waning 
power  is  at  last  being  realized,  and  tbe  most 
unhappy  speech  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  was 
only  a  response  to  a  wail  of  despair  from  the 
aged  and  personally  highly  venerable  Pope. 
The  Waldensian  Church  is  the  most  fitting  in- 
st/rnment  for  doing  God’s  work  at  this  time  in 
Italy,  and  all  American  Churches  are  highly 
privileged  who  can  come  by  gifts  into  contact 
with  this  really  holy  crusade. 

Very  wisely  at  the  suggestion  of  American 
friends  the  Waldensian  Church  has  seut  a  most 
admirable  representative  to  plead  Italy’s  cause 
among  us.  A  rare  privilege  is  in  store  for  any 
congregation  tbat  can  secure  an  address  from 
Mrs.  Arabella  Angelini  who  is  now  seeking  to 
organize  the  work  of  appeal  in  this  country. 
Mrs.  Angelini  has  charmed  every  audience  she 
has  addressed.  Whether  a  ladies’  circle,  or 
a  Sabbath  evening  congregation,  whether  on  a 
Wednesday  evening,  or  before  a  Sabbath-school 
she  is  equally  effective  with  a  sweet,  and  win¬ 
ning  power  of  setting  forth  the  thrilling  his¬ 
tory  of  tbe  church  she  bears  on  her  heart,  and 
the  land  she  loves  as  her  own.  She  is  to  be 
with  us  for  some  weeks  yet  and  may  be  ad¬ 
dressed  in  the  care  of  Miss  Butler,  78  Park 
avenue,  or  of  tbe  Foreign  Board,  166  Fifth 
avenue.  New  York.  Those  who  remember,  as 
many  do,  the  zeal  and  skill  of  Dr.  Prochet 
will  recognize  the  wisdom  with  which  he  has 
chosen  one  to  represent  a  cause  he  urged  often 
among  ns.  The  thousands  of  us  who  have 
basked  in  Italy’s  sunshine,  and  lived  again  the 
ancient  days  of  her  glory  amid  her  galleries  and 
ruins  owe  something  to  that  land,  which  we 
can  best  repay  by  aiding  in  the  establishment 
of  Truth  and  Righteousness  among  her  people. 


Ministerial  Personals 


Tbe  Rev.  C.  S.  Nickerson  has  accepted  a  call 
to  tbe  Walnut  Street  Presbyterian  Church, 
Evansville,  Ind. 

The  Rev.  A.  C.  Sewall  D.D.  late  of  the  Re¬ 
formed  Church,  was  installed  pastor  of  the 
Second  Presbyterian  Church,  Troy,  Feb’y  12 

The  Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer  sails  early  this  month 
for  a  brief  visit  to  America.  He  will  devote 
himself  to  the  chief  cities  of  the  South,  giving 
a  few  days  to  each. 

Caspar  Rene  Gregory  D.Th.,  LL.D.,  Pro¬ 
fessor  in  the  University  of  Leipzig,  will  visit 
this  country  this  year,  lecturing  before  the 
University  of  Chicago  in  August  and  elsewhere 
until  October. 

Dr.  J.  Wilbur  Chapman  is  not  about  to  re¬ 
sign  his  New  York  pastorate,  as  reported.  He 
is  about  equally  efficient  and  wanted  as  an 
evangeist  and  pastor.  Happily  he  is  able  to 
discharge  both  functions  with  success. 

The’  Rev.  )  Htnry  Elate tfcid,  ftr  tixlj  nire 
years  a  Presbyterian  missionary  among  the 
Chippewa  Indians  of  the  Lake  Superior  region, 
died  at  Odanah,  Mo. ,  near  the  close  of  February 
at  the  age  of  ninety- three.  He  was  undoubtedly 
the  oldest  missionary  in  Wisconsin  not  only  in 
point  of  service,  bnt  in  years.  His  life  was 
spent  with  the  Chippewas.  His  death  was  due 
to  old  age. 
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A  KEY  TO  POWER. 

Rev-  A.  W.  Fismer,  Ph.  D. 

On  Ohristmas  day,  my  good  Sunday-school 
teachers  presented  me  with  a  volume  of  Dr. 
Hillis’s  much  coveted  book,  Great  Books  as 
Life-Teachers.  Love  is  distinctly  instinctive. 
This  very  book  I  had  a  few  days  previously 
added  to  the  list  of  “books  I’d  like  to  have. ’’ 
A  good  book  is  at  all  seasons  a  most  appropri¬ 
ate  and  appreciable  gift;  the  book  at  hand 
keeps  the  old  friend  at  heart,  and  introduces  a 
new  friend  in  the  person  of  its  author.  For 
several  days  the  writer  has  been  feasting  on 
the  golden  fruits  presented  on  the  silver  salver 
of  Dr.  Hillis’s  book,  and  at  present  he  is  as 
one  who  has  heard  a  symphony,  and  carries  in 
his  ear  the  tune  and  sweetness  of  the  song 
which  possesses  the  soul,  and  suffers  not  to  be 
crowded  out  by  passing  pleasures  or  practical 
pursuits  of  life. 

In  the  present  article,  however,  we  are  not 
concerned  with  the  book  as  a  whole,  nor  with 
the  merits  of  any  of  its  chapters,  but  desire 
only,  by  way  of  illustration,  to  point  out  a 
fundamental  trait  in  the  noble  character  of 
John  Ruskin,  as  it  occurred  to  us  while  read¬ 
ing  the  author’s  discourse  on  the  Seven  Lamps 
of  Architecture.  In  searching  out  the  peculiar 
fascination  of  Rnskin’s  philosophy.  Dr.  Hillis 
finds  the  secret  in  its  intense  humanity  and 
love  of  nature.  To  these  two  we  would  add 
the  principle  of  sincerity,  not,  however,  as  a 
mere  complement,  but  rather  as  a  generic  prin¬ 
ciple  under  which  the  other  two  are  subsumed 
as  species.  Being  true  to  self,  he  was  enabled 
to  be  true  to  bis  brother  man  and  true  to 
nature.  While  Qoetbe  held  that  beauty  is  at 
once  the  ultimate  principle  and  the  highest 
aim  of  art,  Ruskin  on  the  other  band  distinctly 
declared  sincerity  to  be  the  main  principle  of 
all  true  art.  This  doctrine  is  the  outcome  of 
his  own  life  experience.  His  health  having 
broken  down  in  1840,  Ruskin  was  compelled 
for  a  while  to  discontinue  his  labors.  It  was 
during  this  period  of  rest  that  Ruskin  came 
upon  bis  principle  of  sincerity.  Henceforth  be 
emphasized  that  art  depends  on  the  moral  char¬ 
acter  of  the  artist.  It  has  real  value  only  as  a 
vehicle  of  thought ;  the  greatest  work  of  art  is 
that  which  conveys  the  greatest  number  of  true 
ideas.  The  idea  of  imitation  is  the  lowest, 
that  of  truth  is  the  mcst  important,  since  it 
arises  from  a  faithful  statement  of  the  fact  of 
nature  Thus  Mr.  Ruskin  recognized  the  high 
importance  of  the  ethical  element  in  the 
character  of  the  artist ;  art  is  the  expression  of 
the  life  and  character  of  the  workman;  the 
good  artist  must  be  tne  good  man.  In  The 
Stones  of  Venice,  a  continuation  of  the  lofty 
conceptions  contained  in  The  Seven  Lamps  of 
Architecture,  Ruskin  correlated  the  political 
life  of  Venice  with  its  art,  and  attempted  to 
show  the  rise  and  development  of  art  as  condi¬ 
tioned  by  the  rise  and  development  of  the 
moral  life  of  tbe  people.  Art  can  be  improved 
only  by  improving  the  social  conditions  of  the 
people.  Schools  teaching  a  mere  system  of 
technique  touch  only  outside  features  and  avail 
little  or  nothing 

But  if  this  be  true  of  the  so-called  “fine 
arts”  which  are  applied  to  tbe  production  of 
that  which  is  beautiful,  then  must  it  be  pre¬ 
eminently  true  of  the  finest  of  fine  arts,  the  life 
according  to  Christ.  Mere  imitation,  even  if  it 
be  the  imitation  of  Christ,  is  not  art,  it  is 
artifice.  The  art  of  life  is  valuable  only  in 
proportion  as  it  seeks  to  realize  the  true  idea 
of  tbe  Christ-life.  Sincerity  is  a  fundamental 
principle  of  that  life ;  it  is  at  once  the  beauty 
and  the  power  of  that  life.  Tbe  term  sincerity 
was  with  the  old  Romans  a  slang  expression 
composed  of  the  words  “sine  cera’’  (without 
wax),  designating  a  character  made  of  solid 
moral  material,  warranted  not  to  wave  nor 
warp.  Sincerity  is  the  self-consistency  of 


character;  insincerity  is  tbe  breaking  up  of 
the  moral  integrity ;  it  mars,  disfigures  and 
cripples  every  moral  effort.  Kant  was  pro¬ 
foundly  right  when  he  regarded  falsehood  as 
the  forfeiture  of  the  personal  worth.  Loss  of 
sincerity  is  loss  of  vital  power.  What  a  flaw 
is  in  steel,  that  hypocrisy  is  in  the  character. 
Art  is  mighty,  artifice  is  weak ;  it  makes  a  fool 
of  the  ablest  man,  while  sincerity  of  heart 
makes  an  able  man  of  the  most  simple.  An 
illnstrons  exemplification  of  this  truth  is  the 
life  of  Mr.  Moody.  The  secret  of  his  great 
power  was  neither  eloquence  nor  scholarship, 
but  singleness  and  sincerity  of  heart.  A  true 
artist  was  be,  in  Rnskin’s  sense  of  the  word. 
According  to  Ruskin,  the  great  artists  are 
those  who  do  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
technique  is  but  the  tool  by  means  of  which 
they  are  enabled  to  express  those  special  con¬ 
ceptions  which  come  to  them  like  inspiration, 
and  which  when  thus  expressed  produce  the 
effect  of  beauty.  So  likewise,  to  the  true 
preacher  tbe  intellectual  work  and  reasoned- 
ont  methods  and  processes  are  but  tools  and 
vehicles  of  thought,  which  he  employs  to  ex¬ 
press  the  self- experienced  truth  in  the  inward 
parts  of  the  soul. 

Let  us,  then,  be  what  we  are,  speak  what  we 
live  and  believe,  and  “in  all  things  keep  our¬ 
selves  loyal  to  truth  ’’ 

FROM  WINTER  ON  THE  ATLANTIC  TO 
SUMMER  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

Alice  W.  Craighead. 

Leaving  Washington,  D.  C.,  about  midnight, 
we  were  soon  in  our  berths,  the  city  behind 
us  in  the  darkness.  Early  morning  brought  us 
to  Danville  and  breakfast  time  to  North  Caro¬ 
lina. 

During  the  day  we  traveled  through  North 
and  South  Carolina,  stopping  at  many  thriving 
towns,  Greensboro,  Salisbury,  Charlotte,  N. 
C. ,  Blackburn,  Gaffneys,  Spartansbnrg  and 
Seneca,  S.  C.  Many  factories  were  in  opera¬ 
tion  and  more  in  process  of  erection,  one 
large  plant,  pointed  out  as  owned  by  a  colored 
man.  White  and  colored  folk  about  the  stations 
were  well  dressed,  and  seemed  prosperous.  The 
country  was  fiat,  the  clay  soil  as  red  as  New 
Jersey.  Tbe  land  was,  however,  more  undu¬ 
lating  in  South  Carolina,  being  quite  hilly  and 
sandy  as  we  crossed  the  state  line  into  Georgia. 
Oak,  gum,  hickory  and  evergreen  trees  were 
abundant.  The  cotton  crop  bad  been  gathered 
from  most  fields,  but  in  one  or  two  fields  we 
saw  negroes  picking  the  fleecy  product. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  we  passed  some  fine 
buildings,  those  of  the  exhibition  of  a  few 
years  ago,  and  entered  the  depot  of  Atlanta. 
Through  tbe  falling  rain,  little  was  to  be  seen 
of  Georgia’s  chief  city,  and  we  were  soon 
journeying  on  again,  through  the  state,  and 
later  in  the  night  through  Alabama. 

We  reached  New  Orleans,  an  hour  late,  thus 
shortening  our  sight  seeing  to  a  couple  of 
hours  Through  the  kindness  of  strangers  we 
were  shown  what  cars  to  take  to  see  the  sights, 
and  many  of  them  were  pointed  out  to  us. 

On  the  tram  going  from  the  Southern  Pacific 
railroad  station  to  Canal  street  station,  we  saw 
the  old  French  Market,  Jackson  Square,  and 
other  places  Mr.  Cable  had  mentioned  in  his 
novels  Tbe  levees  were  covered  with  barrels 
of  sugar  and  molasses,  this  year’s  crop,  and 
bales  of  cotton,  seemingly  enough  to  sweeten 
and  clothe  humanity,  and  the  many  steamboats 
loading  and  unloading  testified  to  business 
activity.  Canal  street,  the  principal  business 
street  was  torn  up,  laying  sewerage  and  con¬ 
creting,  some  one  at  last  having  found  a  prac¬ 
tical  plan.  We  passed  many  fine  public  build¬ 
ings  and  stores  gay  for  the  holiday  trade. 

Taking  oars  at  St.  Charles  street,  we  soon 
passed  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee’s  bronze  statue  sur¬ 
mounting  a  granite  column.  The  circle  in 


which  it  stands  separates  St.  Charles  street 
from  St.  Charles  avenue,  the  finest  residential 
portion  of  the  city.  We  rode  by  many  beauti¬ 
ful  and  comfortable  homes,  surrounded  with 
lawns,  palms  and  other  trees,  and  many-hned 
flowers;  also  the  Athseneum,  a  Young  Men’s 
Club,  where  tbe  principal  social  functions  are 
given;  the  Harmonic,  a  Jewish  Club.  The 
Hebrews  are  numerous  in  the  city  and  promi¬ 
nent  in  business  and  social  circles.  We  noted 
in  this  quarter  of  the  city  the  large  buildings 
of  Tulane  and  Louisiana  Universities. 

Changing  cars  we  rode  through  Tulane  street 
parallel  with  St.  Charles  avenue,  passing  the 
hospitals  of  the  city,  the  Hotel  Dieu,  Jewish 
and  Charity.  Reaching  Canal  street  again  we 
passed  through  the  old  French  section  with 
its  narrow  streets,  small  ornate  houses  and 
shops.  The  United  States  Mint  with  our 
national  emblem  floating  over  it  is  solidly 
conspicuous. 

Alighting  at  tbe  Southern  Pacific  railroad 
station,  we  crossed  the  ferry  over  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  to  Algier  and  were  soon  comfortably  set¬ 
tled  in  our  state-room  for  the  long  journey. 

The  afternoon  ride  was  beside  the  weird 
cypress  swamps,  with  their  black  waterways 
and  oak  trees  festooned  with  grey  moss.  The 
borders  of  the  swamps  were  gay  with  the 
autumnal  foliage  of  the  small  gum  trees.  Then 
came  cane  fields,  looking  like  our  corn  fields 
when  the  crop  has  been  harvested.  A  very  little 
cane  was  still  standing,  waiting  to  be  carted 
to  the  mills,  many  of  which  we  passed. 

The  country  was  level  as  a  Western  prairie. 
The  houses  were  low  frame  buildings,  with  gar¬ 
dens  and  flowers.  Cows,  horses  and  mules  were 
numerous.  Later  we  rode  through  the  rice  belt 
and  found  men  busy  ploughing,  preparing  to  sow 
in  January  or  February.  The  fields  are  under 
water  a  portion  of  the  year,  not  a  difi9icnlt  con¬ 
dition  for  low,  level  Louisiana.  Rice  sprouts 
in  April  and  is  ready  to  be  reaped  in  September. 

It  was  dark  when  we  crossed  into  Texas,  and 
Houston  was  brilliantly  lighted  witb  electric¬ 
ity  as  we  stopped  at  the  station.  We  passed 
San  Antonio  in  tbe  early  morning,  to  our  re¬ 
gret,  missing  that  fine  portion  of  the  state. 

Tbe  next  day  and  the  following  were  warm, 
as  we  rode  over  the  alkali  plains  and  deserts  of 
Texas,  New  Mexico,  Arizona  and  California. 
Sage  brush,  scrub  oaks,  yuccas  and  cacti  of 
every  variety  abounded.  High  cliffs  along  the 
course  of  the  Devil  River,  now  a  narrow 
thread,  and  mountains  in  the  distances  violet 
and  pink  in  the  clear  atmosphere.  Occasionally 
abrupt  volcanic  peaks  roFe  out  of  the  plains 

In  tbe  afternoon  we  passed  through  tbe  wild 
gorge  of  the  Pisaro  Mountains  in  Texas,  the 
highest  elevation  between  New  Orleans  and 
California.  Tbe  brown  grass  is  never  green  in 
some  parts  of  Texas  and  we  saw  large  herds  of 
long  horned  cattle  browsing  upon  it.  As  for 
habitations  there  were  a  few  frame  houses, 
some  unpainted  negro  shacks,  more  low  adobes, 
and  a  few  brick  buildings  in  the  small  towns. 
At  tbe  stations  Greasers,  Mexicans,  half  breeds 
and  other  male  inhabitants  were  in  evidence, 
but  few  women. 

The  train  reached  El  Faso  at  night  and 
crossed  the  Rio  Grande  into  New  Mexico. 
Soon  afterward  we  saw  some  large  smelting 
works,  the  molten  precious  metal  pouring 
luminous  in  the  darkness.  To  our  regret 
Tucson,  Arizona,  was  passed  in  the  early  morn¬ 
ing. 

All  the  morning  we  rode  through  the  desert, 
sultry  and  sandy.  Although  the  train  windows 
were  cloudy,  we  fortunately  escaped  a  sand 
storm.  A  severe  storm  of  this  nature  stalls 
the  train  as  effectually  as  snow,  necessitating 
digging  out.  One  of  these  occurred  a  week 
after  we  passed  over  the  road. 

At  noon,  Yuma  was  reached.  The  station 
looked  attractive  with  its  garden  of  flowers. 
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orange,  lemon  and  palm  trees,  showing  what 
irrigation  can  do  for  the  desert  wastes.  It  was 
a  pleasant  change  to  walk  aronnd,  watch  the 
Indians,  men,  women  and  children,  trying  to 
dispose  of  frnit  and  specimens  of  their  handi¬ 
work  and  objecting  seriously  to  being  photo 
graphed.  They  were  all  in  civilized  attire. 
Upon  the  heights  above  the  town  a  new  peni¬ 
tentiary  is  being  erected 

Across  the  Colorado  River,  in  California,  on 
the  hills,  stands  old  Fort  Yuma,  from  which 
the  soldiers  used  to  go  to  fight  the  Indians  in 
the  lava  beds  we  bad  lately  passed.  It  is  now 
appropriately  a  Government  Reservation  School 
for  the  nation’s  wards 

During  the  afternoon,  riding  through  the 
Colorado  desert,  we  saw  a  fine  mirage — a  large 
lake  or  river,  dotted  with  islands  and  reflecting 
the  landscape.  We  pa.ssed  near  the  San  Jacinto 
Mountains,  the  highest  peak  with  snow  in  the 
crevices.  We  paused  at  Indio,  prettily  situated 
with  a  two  storied  station  bouse,  with  gardens 
and  palms  taller  than  the  buildings. 

About  5  P.  M.  reached  Colton  in  the  orange 
belt  of  California,  later  the  station  for  Pasa¬ 
dena,  and  7  15  P.  M.  Los  Angeles,  where  we 
gladly  alighted  and  were  driven  to  the  Hotel 
Van  Nnys,  where  we  were  soon  comfortably 
resting  for  the  night.  Los  Angeles  is  a  large 
well  built  city,  claiming  100,000  population, 
which  the  recent  census  cuts  precisely  in  half. 
It  has  fine  hotels,  stores,  schools,  numerous 
churches,  handsome  and  comfortable  homes 
and  pretty  parks.  The  Court  House  is  an  im¬ 
posing  red  sand  stone  structure.  A  school 
building  stands  on  a  corresponding  elevation. 
The  scene  of  the  petrolenm  excitement  is  near 
the  beautiful  Elysian  Park.  Derricks  are 
thickly  planted,  even  in  back  yards  of  resi¬ 
dences.  What  next  will  be  discovered  in  this 
wonderful  country? 

The  projected  railroad  from  Salt  Lake  City 
seems  assured.  It  is  expected  to  bring  about  a 
saving  of  forty  honrs,  bringing  the  products  of 
California  nearer  the  middle  West  and  East 
and  the  productions,  principally  the  coal  of 
Utah,  correspondingly  near  to  this  region.  A 
fine  quality  of  bituminous  coal  is  already 
mined  in  California.  The  engines  of  the  new 
road  are  to  be  equipped  to  bum  petroleum, 
thus  overcoming  the  difiScolty  about  fuel,  and 
making  another  market  for  the  newly- devel¬ 
oped  product. 

Christmas  was  a  warm  sunshiny  day  and  it 
was  pleasant  to  loiter  in  the  parks  amid  the 
trees  and  flowers  and  contrast  the  open  air 
life  with  the  season  in  the  East.  We  were 
hardly  able  to  realize  the  merry  time  of  year. 
Long  rides  in  open  cars  were  enjoyable. 

Alighting  at  The  Plaza  in  the  Chinese  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  city,  we  strayed  into  a  Catholic 
Church,  a  poor  parish  church,  built  like  one  of 
the  old  Missions  We  became  interested  in  a 
representation  of  The  Nativity  in  one  of  the 
side  chapels,  and  our  thoughts  were  centered 
on  the  Babe  whose  birthday  we,  in  com¬ 
mon  with  so  many  nationalities  thronging 
these  streets,  were  celebrating. 

The  ride  between  Los  Angeles  and  Pasadena, 
nine  miles,  is  by  electric  cars  and  delightful: 
time  fifty  two  minutes.  We  passed  through 
busy  city  streets,  by  parks,  pretty  homes,  then 
into  open  country  and  the  foot  hills  of  the 
Sierra  Madre  Mountains,  drawing  nearer  all 
the  time  to  the  grand  bald  peaks  themselves  as 
we  neared  Pasadena,  and  catching  occasional 
glimpses  of  Old  Baldy’s  white  crowned  head  of 
the  San  Gabriel  range.  Pasadena,  of  14,000 
inhabitants,  has  one  fine  business  street,  a 
library,  many  churches  and  beantifol  homes, 
some  palatial  and  many  modest  and  comfortable. 
There  are  numerous  boarding  houses  and  small 
hotels  and  one  grand  hostelry  accommodating 
seven  hundred  guests  —  Hotel  Green.  The 
beautiful  pepper  trees  with  their  fern  like 


leaves,  light  green  blossoms,  green  or  red 
berries  hanging  in  long  sprays,  or  the  many 
varieties  of  eucalyptus,  some  in  feathery 
bloom,  border  the  streets.  Magnolia,  orange, 
lemon,  palms  of  various  variety  and  other  trees, 
many  hned  roses,  geranium  and  marguerite 
shrubs,  calla  hedges  and  a  wealth  of  other 
flowers  and  the  grassy  lawns  delight  the  eye 
and  make  the  homes  attractive.  Bright  sun¬ 
shine  makes  outdoor  life  a  luxury,  though  the 
air  is  cold  and  heavy  clothing  a  necessity,  espe¬ 
cially  for  the  “Tenderfoot.” 

We  are  told  the  weather  is  unusually  cold. 
Many  frosts  and  ice  forming  several  nights. 
But  as  we  read  of  severe  storms  and  the  depth 
of  snow  elsewhere  we  give  a  sigh  of  satisfac¬ 
tion  at  escaping  so  much  discomfort  and  of 
commiseration  for  those  enduring  it.  The 
frosts  have  brought  rain;  three  nights  and 
two  dajs  BO  far.  This  morniog  the  sun  has 
struggled  through  the  clouds,  but  as  this  is  the 
rainy  season  more  may  be  expected,  although 
the  last  rain  was  six  weeks  since.  Cali¬ 
fornia  has  bad  three  years  of  drought,  bringing 
much  discomfort  and  poverty  to  many  people. 

Fortunately  New  Year’s  was  bright  and  sun¬ 
shiny,  just  the  day  for  the  Annual  Tournament 
of  Roses.  All  the  roads  and  conveyances  were 
taxed  to  their  full  capacity  by  the  crowds  that 
came  to  witness  the  beautiful  pageant  About 
11  A.M.  the  parade  began  its  march  through 
the  decorated  streets  gay  with  American  flags, 
and  blue  and  yellow  pennants,  the  tournament 
colors:  blue,  for  California’s  sky  and  yellow 
for  the  son,  or  the  poppies,  that  gild  the  face 
of  nature  in  the  spring.  First  came  the 
Herald  in  brave  attire,  followed  by  the  stand¬ 
ard  bexrrrs,  mounted  on  their  chargers,  bear¬ 
ing  aloft  the  tournament  colors.  Mounted 
police  followed  and  the  marshalls  on  their 
horses,  with  bridles  and  taddle  cloths  and  crop 
sticks  decorated  with  smilax  and  geraniums. 
The  Americns  Club,  in  white  uniforms  trimmed 
with  yellow,  preceded  by  their  band,  made  a 
fine  appearance,  marched  well  and  performed 
various  evolutions  with  grace  and  precision. 
The  Maccabees,  two  floats,  a  queen  on  her 
throne  attended  by  maids  of  honor  and  pages, 
and  the  Pasadena  Tent,  with  king  and  knights 
in  full  regalia,  were  preceded  by  the  Santa 
Ana  band  and  a  charioteer  in  helmet  and  breast¬ 
plate,  standing  in  a  chariot  which  was  a  solid 
mass  of  red  geraniums,  bordered  with  smilax, 
drawn  by  four  black  horses. 

The  High  School,  Throop  Institute,  Wilson 
Grammar  and  other  schools  were  in  beautifully 
decorated  tally-hos  or  wagons.  The  first  red 
and  white,  the  second  pink  and  white,  the 
third  callas  on  a  smilax  background.  The  first 
two  had  attendants  and  outriders  in  costume. 

The  occupants  of  the  conveyances,  young 
ladies,  were  dressed  in  white  with  powdered 
hair.  In  the  second  tally-ho,  pink  was  also 
used  and  pink  parasols.  In  the  third,  the  idea 
of  the  callas  was  carried  out  and  white  parasol 
used. 

The  Hotel  Green  was  represented  by  a 
gondola,  with  gondoliers  and  ladies,  on  a  wagon 
drawn  by  six  black  horses  led  by  sailors.  The 
business  houses  were  represented,  equestrians, 
bicycles,  automobiles,  private  carriages,  all 
finely  decked,  were  in  the  procession. 

At  Orange  Grove  avenue,  one  end  of  the  city, 
a  floral  battle  of  roses  and  confetti  was  fought 
and  the  prizes  awarded. 

And  so  this  brilliant  pageant  became  only  a 
pleasing  memory. 

Probably  the  longest  service  in  any  Fire 
Department  in  this  country  was  that  of  James 
W.  Dickenson  of  Cleveland,  who  has  just  been 
retired.  He  joined  the  service  September  5, 
1855,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  few  months 
in  the  army  in  1864  has  been  in  active  service 
ever  since. 


Of  Present  Interest 


M.  Gaston  Deschamps,  the  literary  criitic  of 
the  Paris  Temps  has  been  lecturing  before  the 
Cercle  Fran(,ais  of  Harvard  University.  He 
will  give  four  lectures  in  Havermeyer  Hall, 
Columbia  University,  the  14th,  16th,  I8th  and 
2l8t  of  this  month  at  3. 30  in  the  afternoon. 
Thse  lectures  are  free  to  those  that  arrive  be¬ 
fore  the  Hall  is  filled,  a  certain  number  of 
seats  being  reserved  for  the  students  and  fac¬ 
ulty.  M.  Deschamps  was  born  in  Delle,  in  the 
Department  of  the  Deux  Sevres  in  1861.  After 
graduating  from  the  University  he  entered  on 
a  literary  and  journalistic  career,  being  eventu¬ 
ally  made  managing  editor  of  the  Jourutil  des 
ijehiit.'i.  After  some  years  he  then  succeeded 
Anatole  France  as  the  literary  critic  of  the 
Temps,  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  the  best 
of  French  daily  papers.  For  some  years  M. 
Deschamps  has  given  to  his  journal  a  weekly 
feuiUeton  on  contemporary  literature.  These 
have  reappeared  in  a  book  form  as  La  Vie  el  les 
Lirres.  Some  of  his  other  works  are  travels. 
La  Orice  d’aiijoitrd  htii,  Sur  Its  Louies  d’ Asie  end 
Le  Atalaise  tie  la  Lemariatie,  a  social  study  in 
defensH  of  Dreyfus  He  was  created  chevalier 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor  in  1895  M.  Des- 
champs  has  been  invited  to  lecture  at  the 
Universities  of  Pennsylvania  and  of  California, 
at  the  United  States  Naval  Academy  and  at 
many  of  our  Colleges. 

Students  of  social  questions  should  know 
that  the  Reference  Library  of  the  Charity 
Organization  Society  is  open  to  the  public  on 
week  days  from  9  in  the  morning  to  5  in  the 
afternoon.  This  library  is  of  high  value  to 
such  readers,  for  it  contains  the  standard  liter¬ 
ature  bearing  upon  these  subjects,  extensive 
files  of  state  and  government  reports,  besides 
reports  of  such  charitable  and  reformatory 
associations  as  the  National  Prison  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  London  Charity  Organization  Society, 
as  well  aS  a  complete  set  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  National  Conference  of  Charities  and 
Correction,  The  Encyclopedia  of  Social  Re¬ 
form,  Hospitals  and  Asylums  of  the  World  by 
Burdett.  and  a  complete  set  of  the  papers  and 
publications  of  the  International  Conference 
of  Charities,  held  in  Chicago  in  1893.  One  of 
the  special  features  of  the  library  is  a  complete 
record  of  current  charitable  endeavor. 

Mr.  Burton  Holmes  gave  the  first  of  his 
series  of  Illustrated  Lectures,  the  Edge  of 
China,  to  an  appreciative  audience  at  Daly’s 
Theatre,  the  afternoons  of  Monday  and  Tues¬ 
day  last  week,  repeating  it  on  Wednesday  and 
Thursday  at  Mendelssohn  Hall.  The  river 
views,  the  harbor  and  city  of  Canton,  the 
island  foreign  quarter,  the  river  quarter  with 
its  hundreds  of  tbousands  of  boat  dwellers 
were  represented  with  beautiful  colored  views 
and  moving  pictures  taken  with  great  care  and 
detail  by  the  lecturer  himself.  These  were 
bound  together  by  a  pleasant  narrative,  just 
enough  to  make  one  appreciate  how  different  is 
the  atmosphere  of  China  from  that  of  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Holmes  spoke  apprecia¬ 
tively  of  what  the  missionaries  are  doing  for 
China  and  especially  in  ameliorating  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  Chinese  women.  The  second  lec¬ 
ture,  given  Monday  and  Tuesday  afternoons  of 
this  week  at  Daly’s  Theatre  and  at  Mendels¬ 
sohn  Hall  in  the  evenings  of  Wednesday  and 
Thursday  (to-night)  is  on  Moki  Land.  When 
this  lecture  was  given  last  season  but  few  peo¬ 
ple  knew  where  Moki  Land  was  situated,  and 
it  is  only  those  who  have  either  visited  the 
home  of  the  Mobis  tr  who  have  attended  Mr. 
Holmes’s  lecture  on  the  subject  who  realize 
the  strange  interest  this  quaint  people  and 
their  unique  villages  possess.  The  Mobis  or 
Hopi  Indians  live  on  the  tops  of  lofty  mesas 
which  rise  precipitously  four  or  five  hundred 
feet  from  the  level  of  the  Arizona  Desert. 
This  race  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  United  States  with  the  right  of 
franchise  Among  other  notable  features  of 
their  religious  ceremonials,  the  Snake  Dances 
are  not  the  least  impressive.  Among  the 
motion  pictures  shown  were  those  of  the 
Snake  Dances  at  Oraibi  and  at  Walpi,  giving 
an  excellent  idea  of  the  weirdness  of  this  bar¬ 
baric  rite.  The  third  lecture  will  be  The  Paris 
Exposition,  on  the  afternoons  of  March  11  and 
12,  at  Daly’s  Theatre,  on  the  evenings  of  the 
13th  and  14th,  at  Mendelssohn  Hall. 
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HUXLEY’S  LIFE  AND  LETTERS.* 

These  two  works  do  not  in  any  sense  snper- 
sede  each  other.  Both  deserve  high  praise  and 
each  stands  on  gronnd  pecaliar  to  itself.  Mr. 
Mitchell’s  is  a  well  done  and  appreciative  in¬ 
troduction  ta  the  larger  work.  It  serves  a 
good  purpose  in  that  character,  and  presents 
the  events  of  the  great  naturalist’s  career  in  a 
more  systematic,  and  in  some  respects  a  more 
satisfactory  way  than  the  two  volumes  by  his 
son.  It  will  also  answer  the  need  of  readers 
not  able  to  command  the  larger  and  more  ex¬ 
pensive  two  volume  edition.  Thd  distinctly 
personal  biographic  element  is  of  course  con¬ 
densed  in  it,  but  the  other  aspects  of  Huxley’s 
life  and  work  get  proportionate  if  not  very  full 
treatment.  His  relations  to  Darwin,  evolution 
and  natural  selection,  are  well  explained.  There 
is  a  full  and  fine  chapter  on  Huxley’s  advocacy 
of  Darwin  and  all  that  a  reasonable  reader 
could  expect  from  one  brief  volume.  The 
great  naturalist’s  personal  life  and  character 
are  of  course  epitomized,  and  for  these  the 
fuller  Life  and  Letters  by  his  eon  must  be 
consulted. 

The  two  volumes  by  his  son  are  thoroughly 
written  and  done  on  the  general  principle  of 
giving  the  largest  space  to  his  father’s  letters 
and  addresses  and  avoiding  as  much  as  possible 
the  discussion  of  his  contributions  to  natural 
science  or  the  attempt  to  present  any  com¬ 
pendium  of  his  philosophic  views,  the  one 
being  the  function  of  scientific  critics,  and  the 
other  having  been  done  already  in  bis  pub¬ 
lished  works. 

The  work  is  strictly  in  chronological  order. 
This  is  adhered  to  from  beginning  to  end  and 
substitutes  a  series  of  years  for  the  heading  of 
the  thirty  three  chapters  in  place  of  the  usual 
topical  intitnlations.  This  is  a  method  which 
has  its  advantages,  though  it  has  thrown  the 
biographic  order  into  some  confusion  where  it 
was  found  necessary  to  go  back  and  take  up 
anew  th «  threads  dropped  in  previous  chapters. 
On  the  whole  it  answers  a  good  purpose  and 
involves  the  reader  in  no  difficulties  from 
which  he  cannot  extricate  himself  easily. 

The  early  chapters  are  rather  lacking  in  inter¬ 
est  and  add  little  to  the  autobiographic  stories 
we  already  possess.  The  impression  of  these 
years  is  dreary.  *‘He  was  left,’  says  Huxley’s 
son,  “to  struggle  for  himself  in  a  community 
composed  of  human  beings  at  their  most 
heartlessly  cruel  age,  untempered  by  any  ex¬ 
ternal  influence.  "His  own  recollections,  if  we 
are  to  judge  from  a  frank  letter  to  Charles 
Kingsley  (vol.  I.,  p.  237),  were  not  even  free 
from  a  certain  note  of  resentment.  He  writes: 
“Kicked  into  the  world  a  boy  without  a  guide 
or  training,  or  with  worse  than  none,  I  con¬ 
fess  to  my  shame  that  few  men  have  drunk 
deeper  of  all  kinds  of  sin  than  I.  Happily, 
my  course  was  arrested  in  time  .  .  .  and  for 
long  years  I  have  been  slowly  and  painfully 
climbing,  with  many  a  fall,  towards  better 
things.  ’’  One  of  the  permanent  injuries  of  this 
period  was  blood  poisoning  in  a  dissection  he 
engaged  in  when  under  fourteen  years  old, 
which  though  it  may  have  had  some  influence 
on  the  choice  of  his  career  implanted  the  seeds 
of  the  fatal  dyspepsia  which  haunted  him  to 
the  end. 

The  story  of  these  years  is  a  strange  antici¬ 
pation  of  the  man.  We  see  him  with  one 
band  driving  the  plow  afield  and  with  the 
other  holding  open  the  book  from  which  he 
was  studying  German,  as  he  plunged  and  stag- 

•  Thomas  Henry  Huxley  A  sketch  of  his  life,  and 
work.  Bj  P.  Chalmers  Mitchell  M.  A  (Oxon.)  P. 
Putnam’s  Sons. 

Life  and  letters  of  Thomas  Henry  Hnxlev.  By  his  son, 
Leonard  Huxley  D.  Appleton  and  Co.  8  vols  $.i.00; 


gered  forward  in  the  furrow.  As  a  boy  of 
twelve  we  see  him  with  lighted  candle,  sitting 
in  bed  before  dawn  with  a  blanket  pinned 
around  his  shoulders  reading  Hutton’s  Geology. 
A  yet  more  striking  anticipation  of  that  inter¬ 
est  in  metaphysics  which  has  been  generally 
considered  one  of  the  later  outcroppings  of  his 
mind,  was  his  effectual  consumption  and  ab¬ 
sorption  of  Hamilton's  Logic,  and  boyish  spec¬ 
ulations  as  to  what  would  become  of  “things 
if  their  qualities  were  taken  away.’’  This 
passion  to  discover  the  motive  principle  of 
things,  which  led  him  at  one  time  into  meta¬ 
physics  and  at  another  into  anatomy,  came 
near  ruining  bis  life  in  the  accident  we  have 
noted,  and  did  lay  the  foundation  of  his  life¬ 
long  tendency  to  bypocondriacal  dyspepsia 

The  re.sult  of  all  was  to  establish  him  at  the 
age  of  fifteen  in  the  phenomenalism  which 
stuck  to  him  to  the  end:  “We  cannot  find  the 
absolute  basis  of  matter:  we  only  know  it  by 
its  properties;  neither  know  we  the  soul  in 
any  other  way.  Cogilo  ergo  i‘vni  is  the  only 
thing  we  certainly  know’’(  vol.  I  ,  p  11).  Two 
years  later  we  find  him  speculating  on  the 
question  whether  morality  is  absolute  and  ob- 
jeotive  or  only  relational,  and  inclining  to  the 
opinion  that  it  is  objective  and  absolute ;  all 
of  which  shows  an  uncommon  lad  of  seventeen. 

Like  some  other  great  naturalists  of  the  cen¬ 
tury,  like  James  Dana,  Tyndall,  Hooker  and 
Darwin,  his  first  step  to  the  life  before  him 
was  his  appointment  as  the  naturalist  of  a  gov¬ 
ernment  expedition  on  board  the  British  ship 
“Rattlesnake.”  His  struggle  to  find  a  place 
that  would  support  him  and  employ  him  in  the 
pursuit  of  science  was  a  bard  one.  To  use  his 
own  phrase,  he  did  not  weather  Cape  Horn  in 
his  voyage  of  life  until  about  1854.  He  was 
often  tempted  to  give  up  science  for  some  pur¬ 
suit  that  would  offer  him  a  living  and  enable 
him  to  marry  the  noble  woman  who  waited 
eight  years  for  him  at  Sydney. 

Darwin’s  Origin  of  Species  was  pnblished  in 
1859  and  brought  many  things  with  it  Huxley 
bad  already  given  his  bold  challenge  to  Owen 
in  his  lecture  On  the  Theory  of  the  Vertebrate 
Skull,  and  was  ready  to  spring  into  the  place 
in  the  pnblic  eye  which  he  held  from  that 
time  on.  His  relations  to  this  book  and  the 
theory  it  announced  of  life  and  the  world  is 
from  this  time  the  vital  centre  of  the  entire 
work.  In  many  respects,  Huxley  became  more 
important  to  Darwinianism  than  Darwin  him¬ 
self.  The  most  effective  and  brilliant  chapters 
in  these  volumes  are  those  which  are  devoted 
to  bis  relation  to  this  subject.  He  was  not 
without  bis  scruples  as  to  natural  selection  and 
frankly  warned  Darwin  himself  as  to  the  point 
of  weakness  in  his  theory.  This  gronnd  has 
already  been  traversed  in  Darwin’s  Life  and 
Letters  and  lacks  in  these  volumes  something 
of  the  effect  of  novelty. 

After  all,  the  first  interest  of  these  volumes 
is  not  the  light  they  throw  on  Huxley’s  scien¬ 
tific  position,  bis  studies  in  morphology  or 
paliuontology,  his  discourses  or  his  theories  on 
science,  but  the  serious  influence  be  had  in 
giving  a  new  and  different  shape  to  men’s 
views  on  life  itself,  and  remoulding  their 
deepest  convictions  as  to  the  nature  and  philos¬ 
ophy  of  life  and  their  belief  in  its  profoundest 
relations. 

To  the  last  fibre  of  his  being  Huxley  was  a 
preacher.  The  deepest  passion  in  him  was  for 
the  metaphysics  of  things,  and  nnfortnnately 
for  himself  and  for  those  who  came  under  his 
influence,  be  had  developed  an  instrument  and 
method  whic^  though  they  could  be  worked 
with  surprising  facility  were  wholly  unfit  for 
the  serious,  delicate  and  infinitely  complex 
work  he  called  on  them  to  do,  though  exactly 
adopted  to  the  problems  of  science. 

He  could  never  keep  bis  pen  off  the  ground 
of  theology,  though  his  method  of  treating  it 


poisoned  his  mind  as  seriously  as  the  boyish 
dissection  he  practiced  when  fourteen  years 
old  poisoned  his  physical  frame.  At  one  time 
he  wanted  to  write  a  book  on  Miracles  “to  carry 
off  the  bile.  ”  Though  he  did  not  deny  the 
(i  priori  efficacy  of  prayer,  he  proposes  a  test 
which  shows  how  he  was  bonnd  to  the  methods 
of  the  laboratory.  There  was  a  deep  note  in 
his  mind  of  religious  seriousness  which  made 
religion  to  him  a  topic  of  abiding  interest^ 
but  which  never  drew  him  into  its  dominant 
influence.  He  could  not  bring  himself  to  deny 
the  faith  in  a  personal  God  nor  in  miracles  nor 
in  the  immortal  life,  though  he  was  never  able 
to  affirm  them.  The  providential  government 
of  the  world  seemed  to  him  most  like  an 
“anthropomorphic  rendering  of  evolution,  ” 
and  as  to  an  immortality  which  implied  an 
unbroken  thread  of  conscious  recollection  he 
could  see  nothing  in  it  but  eternal  misery. 

The  best  statement  of  his  general  religions 
position  is  contained  in  his  letters  to  Charles 
Kingsley,  those  especially  on  pages  233,  268 
and  261  of  the  first  volume. 

It  is  a  curious  indication  of  the  working  of 
bis  mind  that  in  his  last  years  he  wss  meditat¬ 
ing  a  systematic  work  on  theology  in  which  he 
fondly  believed  that  he  should  be  able,  on  the 
methods  he  bad  elaborated,  to  do  for  theology 
what  be  had  done  for  zoology. 

The  work  is  one  of  great  interest  as  the 
supreme  example  of  the  limitations  which 
must  forever  bonnd  the  life  on  which  faith’s 
door  into  the  infinite,  the  eternal  and  the 
transcendant,  is  closed. 


BooK  Notes 


Studies  of  the  Man  Paul,  by  Robert  E.  Speer, 
Secretary  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions.  There  are  strong,  fine  and  helpful 
points  in  this  manual  for  the  Biblical  study  of 
the  Apostle  Paul,  for  such  we  take  the  book 
to  be.  In  tbe  practical  direction  it  opens  in¬ 
spiring  lines  of  study  and  carries  them  out 
with  almost  embarrassing  fulness.  There  is 
great  freshness  and  vigor  in  the  book  and  in 
the  whole  study.  It  is  in  some  parts  over¬ 
loaded  with  too  much  detail,  as  in  tbe  study  of 
the  Apostle’s  relations  to  Christ  and  view  of 
Christ.  The  student  is  plunged  into  a  wilder¬ 
ness  of  citations  and  feels  like  a  man  lost  in  a 
forest  where  every  tree  has  a  sign-board  nailed 
up  on  it.  There  is  great  need  of  selection  and 
generalization.  Nothing  is  more  characteristic 
in  Paul  than  his  doctrine  of  sin  and  redemp¬ 
tion,  the  government  of  God,  and  his  sovereign 
grace.  These  topics  have  no  systematic  treat¬ 
ment  in  Mr.  Speer’s  bcok  at  all.  Virtually, 
they  are  omitted  Surely  they  might  be 
bandied  there  in  an  elementary  and  simple 
manner  acapted  to  Bible  students  taking  their 
first  steps.  The  defects  of  tbe  book  are  a  dis¬ 
proportionate  treatment  of  special  points,  tbe 
lack  of  firm  analysis  and  vigorous  selection,  the 
overloading  of  it  in  parts  wi<b  details,  and  tbe 
lack  of  a  well  proportioned,  comprehensive 
scheme  of  thought  which  exhibits  things  in 
right  relations  and  proportions  with  each 
other.  (Revell.  75  cents. ) 

It  is  refreshing  to  find  that  Ian  Maclaren  has 
discovered  the  perennial  interest  which  lies  in 
the  heart  of  doctrinal  Christianity.  The  vol¬ 
ume  of  essays  on  The  Doctrine  of  Groce,  by  John 
Watson  M.  A. ,  D.  D.  is  one  of  the  strongest  and 
most  interesting  he  has  yet  published.  Tbe 
essays  are  not  theological  in  form.  They  all 
shine  with  the  grace  and  charm  of  bis  literary 
style.  But  they  deal  nevertheless  with  tbe 
great  doctrines  of  grace  and  deal  with  them  in 
no  weakened  form,  but  in  their  divine  strength 
and  cogency.  It  is  a  book  worth  reading  and 
one  to  open  tbe  eyes  and  bring  out  the  truth 
and  reasonableness  of  that  too  often  discarded 
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Boaroe  of  light,  "the  doctrines  of  grace." 
(McOlare,  Phillips  and  Oompany.  |1.60. ) 

The  Sign  of  the  Crotsin  Madaga$car ;  or,  From 
Darkness  to  Light,  by  J.  J.  Kilpin  Fletcher. 
There  is  no  more  thrilling  chapter  in  the 
Planting  of  the  Ohnrch  than  the  story  of 
primitive  Christianity  in  Madagascar.  It  has 
never  been  told  more  forcibly  or  in  more  read¬ 
able  form  than  in  Mr.  Fletcher’s  volume  nor 
probably  with  as  fall  and  accurate  knowledge 
of  all  the  facts  in  the  wonderful  history.  The 
Apostolic  Church  suffered  no  worse  persecution 
and  had  no  nobler  martyrs  to  witness  by  their 
constancy  to  the  faith.  (Revell.  |1.50  ) 

To  lovers  of  local  American  history,  and  we 
profess  ourselves  among  them,  The  Somertet 
Hills,  by  Ludwig  Schumacher,  published  by  the 
New  Amsterdam  Book  Company,  will  have  a 
great  charm.  It  is  a  "  brief  record  of  Significemt 
Facts  in  the  Early  History  of  the  Hill  Country 
of  Somerset  County,  New  Jersey.”  Mr.  Schu¬ 
macher,  the  author  of  this  delightful  volume, 
was  reared  among  the  towns  of  which  he 
writes.  He  knows  every  brook  that  runs  down 
their  wooded  hills  and  has  pried  into  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  towns  and  the  numerous  old  and 
historic  families  that  have  at  one  time  and 
another  dwelt  in  them.  The  history  of  all  of 
them  begins  well  back  of  the  Revolution  and 
in  the  Revolution  this  country  was  involved,  as 
hardly  any  other  in  the  thirteen  was,  in  the 
operations  of  the  two  armies.  The  illustra¬ 
tions  are  historic  and  very  well  done. 

English  Literature,  by  Stopford  A.  Brooke, 
with  chapters  on  English  Literature  ^1882-1892) 
and  on  American  Literature  by  George  R. 
Carpenter.  This  little  manual  illustrates  the 
difference  between  genius  and  industry.  Brief 
as  it  is  the  vital  substance  of  the  history  is  in 
it,  in  just  proportions  and  in  right  relations. 
We  doubt  if  it  has  ever  been  done  as  well  be¬ 
fore  or  will  be  done  better  again.  Mr.  Carpen¬ 
ter’s  appendix  will  commend  this  new  edition 
to  American  readers  (Macmillan  |1. ) 

The  United  States  in  the  Orient:  The  Nature  of 
the  Economic  Problem,  by  Charles  A.  Conant. 
The  chapters  of  this  volume  have  appeared 
during  the  past  two  years  in  The  North  Ameri¬ 
can,  The  Forum  and  The  Atlantic.  They  are 
not  concerned  with  the  ethical  or  political 
aspect  of  the  subject.  Mr.  Conant  does  not 
believe  that  American  liberty  is  a  plant  that 
can  be  dug  up  by  the  roots  and  suddenly  trans¬ 
planted  to  the  Philippines.  He  begins  his 
book  with  the  economic  basis  of  imperialism 
and  ends  with  two  chapters  on  the  United 
States  as  a  world  power.  (Houghton,  Mifflin. 
$1.25.) 

Lincoln  at  i\’ork:  Sketches  from  Life,  by 
William  O.  Stoddard.  The  author  of  these 
uncommonly  interesting  sketches  of  Mr.  Lin¬ 
coln  was  at  the  opening  of  the  war  one  of 
his  Secretaries  and  is  responsible  for  the  accu¬ 
racy  of  the  narratives.  They  are  absorbingly 
interesting  and  reveal  Mr  Lincoln  in  the 
actual  work  of  the  Presidency,  in  all  the  sim¬ 
plicity  and  reality  of  his  daily  life.  They  give 
a  new  definition  to  the  idea  of  greatness.  The 
illustrations  by  Sears  Gallagher  are  numerous 
and  good.  (United  Society  of  Christian  En¬ 
deavor,  Boston  and  Chicago.  $1. ) 

Dr.  Dale,  by  Marian  Harland  and  Albert 
Payson  Terhune.  Should  any  reader  of  this 
story  be  willing  to  admit  that  he  remembers 
as  far  back  as  the  late  fifties  and  early  sixties 
he  will  recall  the  excitement  through  the 
country  produced  by  the  sinking  of  the  first 
petroleum  wells,  and  the  yield  of  thousands  of 
barrels  daily.  The  authors  of  this  story  have 
laid  its  plot  among  the  oil  lands  of  Western 
Pennsylvania.  It  is  a  book  full  of  fine  charac¬ 
ters,  the  hero.  Dr.  Dale,  being  only  one  of  four 
or  five  capital  figures,  full  of  vigor,  sweetness 

nd  natnralness.  The  "storm  and  stress"  of 


the  book,  and  there  is  plenty  of  it,  is  relieved 
by  the  charming  smali  boy  and  his  big-hearted 
brother.  The  plot  is  well  kept  up  and  the 
denouement  comes  upon  the  reader  as  a  com¬ 
plete  surprise.  We  wish  the  book  might  have 
had  a  happier  ending.  (Dodd,  Mead.  $1.50.) 

The  Prodigal,  by  Mary  Hallock  Foote,  is 
written  in  this  well  known  author’s  brilliant 
style.  The  hero  is  one  of  the  sort  that  every 
one  likes  in  spite  of  his  faults.  The  Prodigal 
lives  his  life  away  from  his  father’s  house, 
meets  with  the  experiences  that  a  castaway 
expects,  turns  up  an  outcast  in  California, 
straggles  to  his  feet,  falls,  climbs  up  again 
and  is  finally  held  up  by  his  love  for  a  sweet 
strong  woman— who  leads  him  back  to  forgive¬ 
ness  and  a  home  in  hisffather’s  house.  (Hough¬ 
ton,  Mifflin.  $1.25.) 

Little  Burden  Bearers,  by  Annie  M.  Barnes. 
The  story  is  laid  in  Mexico  and  tells  very 
prettily  how  two  little  children  carried  the 
burden  of  their  mother’s  daily  support  and 
learned  also  troths  taught  them  in  the  Protes¬ 
tant  Mission  School  of  Durango.  (Presbyterian 
Committee  of  Publication.  60  cents. ) 

Chloris  of  the  Island,  by  H.  B.  Marriott 
Watson.  Some  critic  in  speaking  of  this  book 
says:  "A  book  to  make  one  sit  up  of  nights  to 
read."  We  would  feel  inclined  to  say  the 
same,  for  no  day  would  be  long  enough  to  read 
of  all  the  hair  breadth  escapes  accomplished  by 
the  hero  of  this  story.  The  tale  is  one  of  a 
place  and  a  day  when  smuggling  was  rife— and 
might  be  interesting  if  it  were  divided  by  three, 
escapes,  duells,  love  scenes  and  all.  The  hero 
is  a  vivid  character,  the  heroine  more  than 
usually  attractive,  but  on  the  whole  the  tale 
of  adventure  is  overdone  and  wearisome.  The 
illustrations,  however,  ought  to  float  the  book. 
(Harper’s.  $150.) 

Domestic  Dramas,  by  Paul  Bourget.  These  are 
stories  by  an  author  who  having  devoted  some 
time  to  consideration  of  "breaches  of  the  sev¬ 
enth  commandment  "  now  turns  his  attention 
to  criticism  of  society  in  other  directions.  The 
first  "Domestic  Drama,"  The  Day  of  Reckon 
ing,  comes  at  last  to  a  father  and  mother  who 
have  defrauded  a  dissipated  ward  of  the  money 
left  him  in  their  charge,  in  order  to  educate 
their  son  and  establish  him  in  his  chosen  pro¬ 
fession — medicine.  The  pros  and  cons  of  this 
coarse  of  action  are  discussed  and  of  course  the 
right  decision  is  come  to.  The  son  dis¬ 
covers  the  fraud,  most  honorably  refunds  the 
money  and  supports  the  ward — even  at  the  sac¬ 
rifice  of  his  profession.  The  second  "Domestic 
Drama,  ’’  and  the  one  which  fills  the  major  part 
of  this  book,  is  entitled,  "Other  People’s 
Luxury."  It  is  the  old,  old  story  of  striving 
to  keep  up  with  others  who  have  far  more 
money,  even  if  to  do  it  the  daughter  must  be 
sacrificed  in  a  loveless  marriage.  M.  Bourget 
would  find  the  same  sad  state  of  things  with 
us  that  he  writes  of  as  characteristically 
French  The  other  dramas  are  psychological 
studies  of  children,  which  we  may  hope  are 
not  to  be  found  outside  of  France.  They  are 
sad  and  morbid,  but  all  through  the  book  the 
author  strives  to  excite  a  feeling  for  morality 
without  appearing  didactic.  (Scribner’s.  $1.50) 

The  new  handy  edition  of  Critical  arid  His¬ 
torical  Essays,  by  Thomas  Babington  Macaulay, 
in  five  volumes  published  by  J.  M.  Dent  and 
Oompany,  London,  is  now  complete  and  for 
sale  by  Macmillan  and  Company.  It  is  a  very 
neat  and  convenient  series  of  well  printed  little 

volumes.  (60  cents  per  volume. ) - Pocket 

editions  seem  to  be  in  favor.  We  have  another 
series  of  small,  handy  well  printed  English 
classics  to  notice,  in  The  Lark  Classics,  pub¬ 
lished  at  Doxey’s.  at  the  Sign  of  the  Lark,  who 
also  publish  the  Idle  Hour  Series.  The  num¬ 
bers  before  ns  are  Shakespeare’s  Sonnets  and 
other  Poems.  Other  attractive  numbers  are  to 
follow  forthwith. 


Mr.  Knowles  of  The  Nineteenth  Century  has 
solved  the  problem  bow  he  should  face  the 
new  century,  by  coming  out  with  the  new 
year  with  this  readjusted  title.  The  Nineteenth 
Century  and  After. 

One  of  the  best  things  in  the  current  number 
of  The  Littrary  Era  is  Thomas  Allen  Glenn’s 
close  study  of  the  death  mask  of  Napoleon.  It 
is  a  remarkable  study  of  heredity  and  ends 
with  the  striking  conclusion  that  the  head  is 
the  type  of  the  conqueror  rather  than  the  soldier. 

The  thirteenth  volume  of  Charles  F.  Lum- 
mis’s  Land  of  Sunshine  provokes  us  to  say  that 
the  magazine  is  true  to  its  title  and  quick  on 
the  scent  of  all  that  concerns  the  South  Pacific 
coast.  His  own  contributions  are  always  the 
raciest  and  best,  among  them  his  sketches  of 
the  late  Frank  H.  Cushing  of  Zuni  fame. 

The  January  issue  of  .-Irt  Education  (J.  C. 
Witter  Company,  New  York)  has  many  illus¬ 
trations  and  news  from  the  different  art  cen¬ 
tres.  The  pictures  are  well  reproduced.  Con¬ 
siderable  attention  is  devoted  to  the  applied 
arts;  an  excellent  paper  on  A  Coarse  in  Wood 
Carving  is  well  illustrated  with  suggestive 
pictures. 

The  Critic  for  February  tells  a  pleasing  story 
of  Tennyson’s  getting  an  offer  from  The  Corn- 
bill  Magazine,  five  thousand  guineas  for  as 
manv  lines  as  there  were  in  the  "Idylls." 
While  he  was  thinking  it  over,  Mrs  Tennyson 
came  in  to  say,  *  ‘  My  dear,  we  are  richer  than 
we  thought.  Mr.  Smith  has  just  offered  five 
thousand  guineas  for  a  poem  as  long  as  the 
‘Idylls’  and  if  Mr  Smith  offers  that  for  The 
Cprnhill,  of  course  the  bjok  is  worth. ten." _ 

The  Biblical  World,  edited  by  President 
William  R.  Harper,  with  a  strong  corps  of 
associates,  is  making  an  honest  attempt  to  in¬ 
terest  people  in  the  study  of  the  Bible.  The 
current  number  for  February  opens  with  a  sug¬ 
gestive  editorial  on  the  Sociological  Point  of 
View  in  Bible  Study  The  interesting  study 
of  the  Atonement  in  Nob-Christian  Religions, 
by  George  S.  Goodspeed,  is  continued  The 
Book  Reviews  are  an  important  feature.  They 
are  done  by  competent  and  responsible  critics 
over  their  own  names. 

The  Yale  Review  for  February  comes  out  strong 
and  full  on  the  great  and  viral  topics  of  the 
times,  with  just  the  kind  of  aid  and  suggestion 
that  University  men  should  furnish  in  resolv¬ 
ing  the  perplexities  of  the  people  Without 
discussing  them  in  a  partisan  way  Judge 
Simeon  E  Baldwin  throws  a  flood  of  light  on 
the  questions  involved  in  the  Entry  of  the 
United  States  into  World  Politics  as  one  of  the 
Great  Powers.  Ira  D.  Travis  does  the  same 
for  the  Interoceanic  Canal  Question;  and 
Charles  J.  Bullock  for  the  perplexity  ns  to 
what  are  "Direct  Taxes"  in  the  meaning  of 
the  Constitution. 

McClure,  Phillips  and  Company  are  to  pub¬ 
lish  forthwith  The  Encyclopaedia  of  Etiquette, 
compiled  by  Emily  Holt  and  covering  the  wide 
field  of  what  to  do,  what  to  say,  what  to  write 
and  what  to  wear. 

The  Macmillans  are  to  publish  soon  a  new 
set  of  illustrative  documents  of  English  history, 
particularly  English  constitutional  history, 
arranged  as  a  text  book  for  class  use  by  Prof. 
George  B  Adams  of  Tale  and  Prof.  H.  Morse 
Stephens  of  Cornell.  These  documents  have 
hitherto  been  accessible  on’y  at  high  cost  and 
much  expense  of  time  and  energy. 

A.  C.  Armstrong  and  Son  have  removed  from 
their  old  familar  stand  at  61  East  Tenth  street 
to  their  new  and  spacious  premises  No.  3  and 
5  West  Eighteenth  street,  near  Fifth  avenue. 
We  note  among  their  recent  publications  Pro! 
George  Adam  Smith’s  Yale  Lectures  on 
Preaching;  Modern  Criticism  and  the  Preach¬ 
ing  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  we  make  the 
subject  of  an  editorial  this  week  The  first  im¬ 
print  from  the  new  store  is  that  on  this  book. 

One  of  the  most  intelligent  contributions  to 
the  perplexed  question  of  Church  and  Sunday- 
school  Libraries  is  the  catalogue  issued  by  the 
Cbnrcb  Library  Association,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
The  titles  number  some  sixteen  hundred. 
About  one-fourth  relate  to  church  life,  history 
or  doctrine.  The  others  are  selected  from  all 
departments  of  literature.  The  titles  are 
grouped  by  subjects,  sometimes  a  descriptive 
phrase  or  two  is  added  with  the  publisher  and 
price. 
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TKe  Religious 
Press 

The  Observer  notes  that  the  great  arbitration 
scheme  devised  by  the  Hague  Gonference  of 
1899  is  now,  at  length,  in  working  order.  Its 
advent  has  been  noiseless,  bat  it  means  a  new 
order  of  things  in  the  world,  if  it  has  any  sig¬ 
nificance  whatever.  Onr  contemporary  says: 

In  the  failnre  of  diplomacy  or  mediation  to 
effect  a  settlement,  provision  was  made  for  a 
permanent  court  of  arbitration,  composed  of 
arbitrators  of  “recognized  competence  in  ques 
tions  of  international  law,  enjoying  the  highest 
moral  consideration, ’’ to  be  accessible  at  all 
times  for  the  settlement  of  international  dis¬ 
putes.  Four  members  of  this  body  were  to  be 
appointed  by  each  signatory  power,  to  serve 
for  a  term  of  six  years,  and  an  international 
bureau,  in  charge  of  a  permanent  secretary 
and  directed  and  controlled  by  a  permanent 
administrative  council  was  to  be  established 
at  The  Hague.  This  tribunal,  for  whose  pro¬ 
cedure  general  rules  were  adopted,  is  to  have 
jurisdiction  in  all  arbitration  oases,  the  parties 
in  controversy  selecting  any  number  of  arbi¬ 
trators  from  the  personnel  of  the  court,  but  the 
powers  do  not  obligate  themselves  to  resort  to 
it,  though  its  judgment  is  binding  should  they 
do  so  Powers  not  signatory  to  the  convention 
can  submit  cases  to  the  court  upon  the  terms 
and  conditions  prescribed,  and  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  signatories  to  remind  contending  nations 
that  the  tribunal  is  open  to  them  and  advise 
recourse  to  it. 

This  court  has  now  been  formed,  fifteen  na¬ 
tions,  including  all  the  great  powers  of  the 
world,  having  appointed  fifty  delegates,  those 
yet  unrepresented  being  the  minor  states  of 
Persia,  Siam,  Switzerland,  Bulgaria  and 
Montenegro  It  is  at  once  the  largest  and  most 
august  tribunal  the  world  has  ever  known,  the 
high  standing  of  its  members  showing  the  im¬ 
portance  the  governments  attach  to  it,  their 
desire  to  add  to  its  dignity  and  strength,  and 
the  confidence  that  may  be  placed  in  its  intel¬ 
ligence  and  integrity.  The  American  members 
are  Ex-President  Harrison,  Chief  Justice 
Fuller,  Judge  Gray  and  Attorney  General 
Griggs,  while  among  the  British  delegates  are 
Lord  Pauncetote  and  Professor  Westlake,  the 
well  known  authority  on  international  law. 
Austria  heads  her  list  with  the  president  of  her 
highest  court,  France  with  an  ex-prime  minis 
ter,  Germany  with  the  president  of  an  imperial 
high  court,  Italy  with  her  highest  judge,  and 
Russia  sends  her  minister  of  justice  and  M. 
de  Martens,  president  of  the  Anglo- Venezuelan 
arbitration  tribunal  The  court  is  thus  now 
ready  for  business,  and  although  it  will  be  use¬ 
less  to  expect  from  it  the  immediate  cessation 
of  war,  ali  the  nations  having  aims  and  ambi¬ 
tions  with  which  resort  to  it  would  interfere, 
the  pacific  settlement  through  it  of  many  inter¬ 
national  controversies  may  be  looked  for.  The 
mere  fact  that  such  a  tribunal  exi>ts  will  lay 
upon  the  nations  a  moral  obligation  to  use  it, 
and  so  promote  the  steady  growth  of  public 
opinion  against  war. 

The  Oatholio  News  touches  upon  the  milder 
restraints,  as  compared  with  former  times,  now 
imposed  by  its  church  daring  the  season  of 
Lent : 

It  is  unnecessary  to  remark  that  Lent  is  not 
so  “strenuously”  observed  as  formerly.  The 
ecclesiastical  law  regarding  fasting  and  absti¬ 
nence  has  been  so  moderated  that  a  very  small 
proportion  of  native  born  Catholics  trouble 
themselves  much  about  their  diet  daring  Lent. 
With  those  who  come  from  the  “old  sod”  it  is 
different.  They  were  reared  in  a  different 
atmosphere,  where  fasting  of  the  genuine  sort 
was  rigidly  observed  by  young  and  old  from 
Ash  Wednesdav  nntil  Easter,  and  there  was 
little  fuss  made  over  the  hardship  it  entailed. 
There  is  something  lacking  in  our  powers  of 
endurance  these  days  which  makes  it  necessary 
for  us  to  take  better  care  of  onr  bodies.  The 
church  is  tolerant  of  the  physical  weakness  of 
her  children,  and  when  necessary  she  allows 
them  to  substitute  other  penitential  practices 
for  fasting  and  abstinence  Those  who  are  ac¬ 
customed  to  nse  alcoholic  stimulants  are  coun¬ 
selled  by  the  Bishops  to  abstain  from  such 
beverages  daring  Lent.  The  faithful  are  ad¬ 
vised  to  forego  theatres,  balls  and  other  social 
pleasures.  ITnneoessary  self-indulgence,  of 
whatever  kind,  is  at  variance  with  the  peni¬ 
tential  spirit  of  Lent. 


The  money  saved  by  the  cutting  off  of  deli¬ 
cacies,  theatres  and  luxuries  in  general  is  fre¬ 
quently  a  not  inconsiderable  amount  To  devote 
this  money  to  charity  is  a  beautiful  way  of 
multiplying  the  merit  of  self  sacrifice. 

The  Christian  Intelligencer  reminds  us  that 
with  every  Exposition,  on  a  large  scale,  the 
battle  for  the  American  Sabbath  has  to  be 
fought  anew.  The  question  is  now  up  with 
regard  to  Buffalo,  where,  as  all  know,  a  mag¬ 
nificent  Exposition  worthy  to  be  called  “Pan- 
American”  is  to  open  in  May.  Ou^  contem¬ 
porary  says: 

A  hearing  is  to  be  given  on  this  subject  in 
the  near  future  and  the  New  York  Sabbath 
Committee  is  prepariog  for  a  strong  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  case  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
friends  of  the  Sabbath.  Those  who  value  the 
maintenance  of  Sunday  alike  in  the  interest  of 
religion  and  the  preservation  of  the  working¬ 
man’s  day  of  rest  should  avail  themselves  of 
the  opportunity  to  sign  the  petition  which  is 
circulating  for  Sunday  closing  of  the  Buffalo 
Exposition.  The  precedents  of  English-speak¬ 
ing  people  at  all  previous  World's  Fairs  are 
on  the  side  of  Sunday  closing  The  “Centen¬ 
nial”  at  Philadelphia  was  not  opened  on  Sun¬ 
day.  The  attempt  to  open  on  that  day  the 
Chicago  Exposition  was  a  disastrous  failure. 
At  Omaha  Sunday  opering  was  tried,  but  the 
attendance  was  so  small  as  to  barely  meet  ex¬ 
penses.  In  view  of  the  harm  to  morals,  to  re¬ 
spect  for  the  Sabbath  both  as  a  divine  and  a 
civil  institution,  which  Sunday  opening  and 
attendant  Sunday  excursions  would  entail,  no 
effort  should  be  spared  to  avert  so  disastrous  a 
step. 

The  Christian  Register  notes  that  English 
journals  of  the  better  class,  like  The  Times  and 
The  Spectator,  use  great  plainness  of  speech  in 
regard  to  the  now  King  of  Great  Britain — 
Edward  VII.  : 

They  admit  that  a  royal  prince  is  subjected 
to  temptations  such  as  beset  no  other  man  in 
the  realm;  but  they  do  not  evade  the  fact  that 
the  Prince  of  Wales  has  met  his  temptations 
fully  halfway.  There  are  blots  on  his  record 
for  which  no  sufficieut  apology  can  be  offered. 
But  be  is  now  told  that  the  record  of  the  prince 
is  closed,  that  the  nation  will  willingly  forget 
all  the  past  which  is  not  to  his  credit,  but  that 
it  will  not  condone  in  the  king  that  which  it 
is  now  willing  to  forget  in  the  prince.  There 
are  indications  that  the  new  king  understands 
tbath  he  is  on  trial  before  his  subjects,  and 
that  with  gratitude  for  the  consideration  showu 
to  his  now,  in  spite  of  bis  past  follies,  he  will 
accept  the  advice  of  bis  plain-speaking  but 
loyal  subjects,  and  avoid  scandals  such  as  at¬ 
tended  the  reigns  of  the  four  Georges  Prince 
Albert  and  Qnetu  Victoria  set  up  a  standard  of 
virtue  for  the  royalty  and  the  nobility  of  Great 
Britain  which  caunot  now  be  disregarded.  The 
last  defences  of  the  profiigacy,  whether  of 
poets  or  of  kings,  have  been  abandoned. 
Tennyson  and  Queen  Victoria  have  made  even 
apologies  for  unclean  living  disreputable  and 
impossible.  _ 

The  Presbyterian  is  in  cordial  sympathy 
with  the  great  majority  of  Christians,  regard¬ 
ing  the  value  of  the  observance  of  Lent : 

The  Lenten  season  is  now  being  observed  by 
various  denominations.  The  spiritual  design 
of  it  is  to  fix  mind  and  heart  for  forty  days 
upon  the  scenes  which  gather  about  the  Cross, 
or  to  withdraw  them  from  the  distracting 
pleasures  and  cares  of  earth  to  religious  veri¬ 
ties  No  one  can  honestly  take  exception  to 
this  worthy  object,  but  there  is  more  or  less 
danger  of  the  observance  degenerating  into 
formalism.  Many  of  those  who  follow  the  cus¬ 
tom  no  doubt  find  it  a  source  of  comfort,  in¬ 
spiration  and  help  in  tneir  Christian  life  and 
practice.  Presbyterians  have  not  adopted  it  as 
a  Church  regulation,  though  they  are  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  ends  thereby  sought  after. 
They  are  firm  believers  in  the  events  in  Christ’s 
life  connected  with  the  occasion  and  in  the 
doctrines  of  grace  that  grow  out  of  them,  but 
they  think  these  cardinal  and  stirring  truths 
do  not  belong  to  special  periods,  but  to  our 
daily  life.  *100  much  cannot  be  made  of 
a  suffering  and  Redeeming  Lord,  of  being 
dead  to  the  world  and  alive  to  righteousness. 
We  should  seek,  first  and  always,  the  King¬ 
dom  of  God. 

The  Interior’s  editor.  Dr.  Gray,  is  on  his 
way  South,  and  mast  needs  take  incomplete  if 


comprehensive  views  of  the  cities  skirted  by 
his  train : 

Cincinnati  is  the  same  old  town.  Alexander 
McDonald  is  there,  and  Goss,  and  a  few  more 
good  things.  As  Calvin  says  about  the  babies, 
tome  of  them  are  saved.  It  would  not  be  fair, 
though,  to  judge  Cincinnati  by  its  theology. 
It  is  not  a  heathen  town,  though  Boss  Cox  does 
own  it.  If  Cincinnati  could  be  as  prosperous 
as  I  would  wish  her  to  be  she  would  still  be 
Queen  of  the  West,  but  she  has  been  unfortu¬ 
nate — floods,  cholera,  hyper-Calvinism,  and  the 
rest  of  the  seven  plagues,  have  fallen  upon'  her. 
The  little  cities — Hamilton,  Spirngfleld,  Day- 
ton,  all  over  Ohio  they  are,  have  sapped  her 
mannfactoring  interests.  Still  the  old  city  is 
making  progress  in  everything  bnt  religion. 
She  will  wake  up  some  day  and  recover  her 
crown.  She  is  rich  enough  already  to  become 
the  Athens  of  the  valley,  and  chastened  enough 
to  be  a  saint. 


The  Christian  Advocate,  noting  the  outcry 
of  Cardinal  Vaughan  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
peers  against  the  formula  oath  prescribed  to  be 
taken  by  all  Kings  and  Queens  of  Britain, 
glances  at  its  history : 

Historically,  what  originally  caused  this 
declaration  to  be  required  is  of  great  interest. 
For  ages  many  Roman  Catholics  were  notori¬ 
ously  addicted  to  giving  a  meaning  to  words 
unlike  the  plain  and  original  sense.  The 
Jesuits  and  others  among  them  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  daring  the  various  conflicts  out  of  which 
grew  the  Established  Church  of  England,  were 
adepts  in  evasion,  equivocation  and  mental 
reservation.  It  was  generally  believed,  and  is 
undoubtedly  true,  that  dispensations  for  con¬ 
cealments  have  been  granted  by  high  author¬ 
ity,  and  to  assure  the  people  that  the  king  was 
not  in  a  condition  to  betray  the  Church  of 
England  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  declare 
that  he  bad  received  no  dispensation,  that  he 
had  no  hope  of  any,  and  that  there  was  no 
value  to  be  attached  to  anything  the  Pope,  or 
any  other  person  or  persons  or  power  conld 
say,  even  though  they  should  dispense  with  or 
annul  his  oath  and  declare  it  null  and  void 
from  the  beginning. 

There  are  volumes  of  history  in  that  oath. 
The  President  of  the  United  States  does  not 
take  any  such  oath.  There  is  nothing  to  pre¬ 
vent  a  Roman  Catholic  born  in  this  country 
from  becoming  President  of  the  United  States 
except  the  lack  of  sufficient  votes.  If  our  re¬ 
ligious  freedom  should  be  destroyed  and  the 
Catholics  should  attempt  to  dominate  by 
machinations  similar  to  those  so  long  tried  in 
England,  we  might  have  to  introduce  such  an 
oath ;  but  so  long  as  Church  and  state  are  sep¬ 
arate  there  will  be  no  significance  in  such  an 
oath,  and  it  would  be  contrary  to  the  Constitu¬ 
tion. 

Cardinal  Vaughan  has  issued  a  declaration 
against  this  oath,  “with  the  hope  of  repairing 
and  cancelling  the  injuries  thus  committed 
against  the  Divine  Majesty.”  He  declares 
that  on  the  second  Sunday  in  Lent  a  general 
communion  of  reparation  shall  be  celebrated  in 
every  Catholic  Church  within  his  jurisdiction, 
and  that  in  future  the  words  “in  reparation” 
shall  be  prefixed,  and  read  before  the  divine 
praises  recited  after  benediction. 


WHAT  IS  KNOWI.KI)GK? 

In  a  recent  sermon  the  Rev.  Frederick  W. 
Palmer  of  the  Central  Presbyterian  Church, 
Auburn,  gave  the  following  definition  : 

The  ideal  complete  knowledge  to  be  sought 
by  men  and  by  the  race  is  that  which  embrac¬ 
ing  all  discoveries  and  comfort-aiding  inven¬ 
tions,  possessing  the  treasures  of  poetry  and 
reading,  of  beautiful  scenes  and  pictures ; 
equipped  with  a  knowledge  of  men  and  of 
manners,  of  how  to  please  and  influence  our 
fellow  men,  and  which  comprehending  one’s 
duties  as  citizen  and  not  ignorant  of  public 
events,  adds  to  this  the  wisdom  to  choose  a 
path  in  life,  to  discern  the  principles  of  a  wise 
succesB,  to  understand  where  duty  leads  and 
where  happiness  dwells,  to  act  wisely  amid 
life’s  battles  and  to  find  and  enjoy  the  friend¬ 
ship  of  God.  This  is  complete  knowledge,  and 
the  crown  and  guarantee  of  all  that  is  best  in 
it  is  revealed  in  the  holy  saying :  This  is  life 
eternal,  that  they  might  know  thee,  the  only 
true  God  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  thou  hast 
sent. 
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Rev.  C.W.  E  Chapin- 

KUUCATIONAL  WORK  AMOKU  THK  IKUIANS 

The  strong,  steady  movement  for  the  ednca- 
tion  and  elevation  of  the  Indian  is  one  of  most 
hopefnl  signs  of  onr  time.  Ideals  and  methods 
have  changed  and  improved  and  snch  schools 
as  that  carried  on  by  the  Government  at  Car¬ 
lisle,  Ps  ,  and  the  noble  Hampton  Institute 
where  both  the  colored  race  and  the  Indian  are 
being  trained  for  citizenship  show  the  whole 
country  its  duty  and  privilege.  The  Red  Man 
and  Helper  published  at  Carlisle,  not  only  in 
the  interest  of  that  School,  but  for  the  good 
and  encouragement  of  the  rising  Indian,  gives 
hopefnl  reports  of  work  for  the  Indian  and  of 
the  pi  ogress  be  is  making.  From  the  report  of 
Miss  Estelle  Reed,  the  Superintendent  of  the 
United  States  Indian  Schools,  we  quote  the 
following.  During  the  two  years  and  a  half  in 
which  she  has  held  that  office  she  has  spent 
much  time  in  the  field  studying  the  needs  of 
the  Indian : 

During  that  time  I  have  inspected  49  schools 
(some  of  them  several  times)  in  Pennsylvania, 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Indian 
Territory,  Oklahoma,  Colorado,  New  Mexico, 
Arizona,  Montana,  Wyoming,  Nevada,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Oregon  and  Washington.  I  have  trav¬ 
eled  42,188  miles,  of  which  2,087  miles  were 
covered  by  wagon,  pack  horse  and  on  foot, 
over  lofty  mountains,  through  dense  forests, 
on  remote  frontiers,  and  over  rugged  trails  be¬ 
tween  precipitous  cliffs. 

Among  other  things  about  Carlisle  she  says: 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  growth  of  this  sys¬ 
tem  (the  Outing  System)  will  continue  until 
every  school  in  the  service  has  become  awak' 
ened  to  the  great  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  the  placing  of  Indian  children  in  good 
Christian  homes,  where  they  will  receive  the 
individual  training  which  only  a  good  home 
life  can  give. 

Rastern  Cherokee,  N.  C. 

The  necessity  for  rotation  of  crops  and  fer¬ 
tilizing  is  felt  here,  acd  there  is  much  land 
that  should  be  under  cultivation. 

These  Indians  receive  no  annuities,  either  in 
rations  or  clothing,  and  are  entirely  self-sup¬ 
porting. 

The  school  building  is  well  filled  with  bright 
children,  but  there  is  a  lack  of  facilities  for 
the  reaching  of  industrial  work,  especially  the 
trades. 

A  compulsory  education  law  is  greatly  needed 
here. 

llaniptoD  lUHtitate.Va. 

“Learning .by  doing’’  is  the  keynote  of  this 
school,  and  every  principle  learned  in  the 
class-room  is  practically  applied.  Each  girl  in 
the  academic  department  is  instructed  in  agri¬ 
culture.  woodwork,  sewing,  cooking  and  dress¬ 
making,  and  no  girl  is  allowed  to  graduate  who 
can  not  do  plain  cooking,  laundry  work  and 
make  her  clothes.  The  work  in  domestic 
economy  is  especially  fine  at  this  school. 

Fort  Lewis  School,  Col. 

I  cannot  too  strongly  urge  the  necessity  of 
teaching  the  Indian  boy  to  shoe  his  horse  and 
mend  his  wagon,  especially  in  this  Western 
country,  where  the  majority  of  the  homes  sire 
so  many  miles  from  a  town.  I  found  this 
practical  instruction  receiving  careful  attention 
at  this  school. 

The  exhibit  of  literary  and  industrial  work 
prepared  by  this  school  was  most  creditable  and 
was  favorably  commented  upon.  The  general 
condition  of  the  Fort  Lewis  school  is  excellent, 
and  the  children  are  well  clothed  and  happy. 


Grand  Juiction  School,  Col. 

This  school  is  situated  in  western  Colorado, 
in  the  midst  of  a  good  clsws  of  citizens,  who 
are  very  much  interested  in  the  advancement 
of  the  school.  This  is  one  of  the  best  points 
at  which  the  “outing”  system  can  be  put  into 
effect  with  advantage  to  the  Indian  children. 
The  boys  earn  good  wages,  and  there  is  a 
steady  demand  for  their  services.  The  girls 
are  also  well  paid,  and  the  home  life  and  train¬ 
ing  which  they  receive  in  the  family  is  of 
many  times  more  benefit  to  them  than  could  be 
derived  from  a  number  of  years  spent  at  a 
school  which  can  not  give  individual  training 
in  household  economics.  The  literary  branch 
of  the  work  is  excellent,  but  the  facilities  for 
industrial  instruction  are  limited. 

Fima  At-eiicy,  Arl. 

The  Pimas  are  self-supporting  by  means  of 
agriculture.  They  live  in  one  and  two  room 
adobe  houses  and  have  some  stock,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve,  until  recently  have  never  received  any 
appropriation. 

Harkberry  l>at  Sclicxil.  Arl. 

It  contains  two  rooms  and  has  an  attendance 
of  about  sixty-five  Hnalapai  children,  ’the 
literary  work  is  gool,  but  there  are  few  facili¬ 
ties  for  teaching  industries. 

Most  of  the  children  live  within  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  of  the  school,  and  those  residing  at  a 
distance  board  with  their  relatives,  who  live 
in  little  shanties  constructed  of  lumber,  in 
most  instances  given  them  by  the  agent.  I 
visited  many  of  these  houses,  which  were  very 
poor  indeed.  Neatly  all  have  stoves,  but  the 
Indians  persist  in  cooking  in  a  primitive  man¬ 
ner  and  sleeping  in  blankets  on  the  ground. 
The  women  carry  their  children  in  the  old 
fashioned  way,  strapped  to  a  board  and  bung 
over  the  back,  and  they  dress  in  Indian  fashion, 
wearing  an  old  blanket  or  a  wrap  of  red  or  blue 
calico  cloth. 

Piiyalliip  Srh  lol,  WukIi. 

These  Indians  are  fairly  well  civilized  and 
own  excellent  tracts  of  land.  The  literary 
work  was  usually  good,  but  the  facilities  for 
industrial  teaching  were  poor.  Several 
churches  have  been  erected  near  the  schcol  and 
are  doing  good  work. 

At  all  of  the  schools  visited  the  morals  of 
the  children  are  carefully  looked  after,  and  a 
happy  Christian  infiuence  pervades  the  atmos¬ 
phere. 

Salem  School,  Ore. 

This  is  one  of  the  largest  and  best  equipped 
schools  in  the  West.  The  natural  surround¬ 
ings,  together  with  the  many  fine  buildings, 
make  this  one  of  the  most  beautifully  located 
schools  in  the  service. 

This  school  has  one  of  the  finest  hospitals  in 
the  service 

Indian  Education. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  departments  at 
the  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  Charleston  last  June  was  that  of 
Indian  schools.  Addresses  were  given  by  snch 
educators  as  Principal  H.  B  Frissell,  Hampton 
Normal  Institute;  C.  D.  Robestraw,  Super¬ 
visor  Indian  Schools;  F.  F.  Avery,  Crow 
Creek,  I.  D.  ;  Dr.  J.  G.  Bullock,  Cheyenne 
Agency,  S  D.  ;  Prof.  Charles  Bartlett  Dyke, 
Hampton  Institute;  A.  J.  Standing,  Carlisle 
Indian  School;  Col  Francis  W.  Parker, 
Chicago,  Ill. ;  Miss  Mary  Griffith  Richards, 
Haskell  Institute,  Kansas;  President  Beard- 
shear,  Ames  Agricultural  College,  Iowa;  John 
H.  Seger,  Superintendent  of  Segar  School 
Colony,  Oklahoma. 

At  the  recent  Mohonk  Indian  Conference, 
Dr.  Merrill  E.  Gates,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Indian  Commissioners,  stated  clearly 
the  present  methods  to  be  pursued  in  the  edu¬ 
cating  and  uplifting  of  the  Indian: 

If  civilization,  education  and  Christianity 


are  to  do  their  work,  they  must  get  at  the  in¬ 
dividual.  They  must  lay  hold  of  men,  women 
and  children,  one  by  one.  The  deadening  sway 
of  tribal  custom  must  be  interfered  with.  The 
sad  uniformity  of  savage  tribe  life  must  be 
broken  up!  Individuality  must  be  cultivated. 
Personality  must  be  developed.  And  person¬ 
ality  is  strengthened  only  by  the  direction  of 
one’s  own  life  through  voluntary  obedience  to 
recognized  moral  law.  At  last,  as  a  nation,  we 
are  coming  to  recognize  the  great  truth,  that  if 
we  would  do  justice  to  the  Indians,  we  must 
get  at  them,  one  by  one,  with  American  ideals, 
American  schools,  American  laws,  the  privi¬ 
leges  and  the  pressure  of  American  rights  and 
duties.  With  as  much  of  kindness  and  patience 
as  can  find  scope  in  general  laws,  we  must 
break  up  the  tribal  ma^s,  destroy  the  binding 
force  of  savage  tribal  custom,  and  bring  fami¬ 
lies  and  individuals  into  the  freer,  fuller  life 
where  they  shall  be  directly  governed  by  our 
laws,  and  shall  be  in  touch  with  all  that  is 
good  in  onr  life  as  a  people. 


NKUKtl  HHI<;.4TI«)N. 

The  Rev  A.  D.  Mayo  LL.  D.  who  has  given 
nearly  twenty  years  to  the  special  study  of 
education  in  the  South  and  who  has  been  en¬ 
gaged  by  the  Government  to  prepare  many  re¬ 
ports  on  that  subject,  thus  writes  of  the  edu¬ 
cational  needs  and  cpportunities  of  the  vast 
Appalachian  region  of  the  Central  South: 

In  my  ministry  of  education,  I  do  not  “bate 
a  jot  of  heart  or  hope”  for  the  blessed  work  of 
educating  the  negro.  Hampton  and  Tuskegee 
and  Atlanta  and  other  schools  for  the  race  are 
firmly  established  in  the  heart  of  Northern 
philanthropy.  But  none  of  them  is  more  de¬ 
serving  to  be  made  <  ne  of  the  permanent  objects 
of  generous  giving  than  Berea 

There  is  no  Southern  people  more  in  need  of 
educational  training  for  good  citizenship,  none 
which  responds  more  eagerly  to  opportunity, 
than  the  great  constituency  of  Berea  College. 
With  fit  means  in  band,  in  five  years  Berea 
might  easily  have  an  attendance  from  this 
source  alone  as  numerous  as  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity,  with  such  an  opportunity  for  the  highest 
usefulness  as  exists  nowhere  beyond  the 
shadow  of  this  glorious  Appalachian  upland 
realm. 

This  wonderful  region  is  to  be  the  theatre  of 
the  next  great  campaign  of  Universal  Educa¬ 
tion  in  this  country.  And  of  all  the  schools 
that  have  undertaken  to  grapple  with  the 
mighty  problem  of  Southern  education  none 
is  so  favorably  situated,  or  in  so  good  condi¬ 
tion  to  accomplish  a  great  work  as  Berea  Col¬ 
lege.  Probably  nowhere  in  the  United  States 
would  an  endowment  of  a  million  dollars  do 
more  for  the  great  canee  of  Universal  Educa¬ 
tion  than  right  here. 


No  institution  for  the  elevation  of  the  negro 
is  of  greater  value  than  the  Negro  Conference 
annually  held  at  Tuskegee.  We  hope  next  week 
to  give  an  account  of  the  recent  meeting ;  mean¬ 
while  the  following  fact  is  very  interestingly 
to  the  point: 

Rufus  Herron,  an  Alabama  negro  who  was 
born  a  slave  and  who  can  neither  read  nor 
write,  recently  contributed  |10  toward  the  sup¬ 
port  of  a  newly  established  school  for  white 
students  in  his  state,  and  a  few  days  later  con¬ 
tributed  the  same  sum  toward  the  support  of 
Tuskegee  Institute  for  colored  students.  This 
man  owns  several  hundred  acres  of  land  and 
good  live  stock,  all  acquired  by  his  own  indus¬ 
try  and  that  of  his  wife.  They  give  the  credit 
for  their  thrift  and  prosperity  to  the  inspira¬ 
tion  which  they  have  received  at  the  Tuskegee 
Negro  Conference,  at  which  they  have  been 
regular  attendants  ever  since  Booker  T.  Wash¬ 
ington  established  it  ten  years  ago. 
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JESUS  AND  PILATE. 

Lake  xxiii.  13  26. 

Golden  Text.  — I  find  no  fault  in  this  man.  — 
Lnke  xxiii.  4. 

We  must  keep  constantly  in  mind  the  need  of 
haste  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Jews,  who  ex¬ 
ceedingly  dreaded  a  rescue  of  Jesns  by  the  peo¬ 
ple,  especially  the  Galileans,  present  in  large 
numbers  at  the  feast.  At  the  earliest  possible 
moment,  as  soon  as  it  could  be  called  day 
(Luke  xxii  66;  Mark  xv.  1),  they  hurried 
Jesus  to  the  temple  and  there  reconvened  as  a 
legal  body  to  go  through  the  form  of  his  con¬ 
demnation. 

The  sentence  decided  upon,  they  led  Jesus  to 
Pilate  for  the  necessary  ratification  of  their 
decree  (John  xviii.  31).  The  beloved  disciple, 
who  had  doubtless  lingered  near  tbe  high 
priest’s  palace  during  all  that  dreadful  night, 
never  forgot  the  impression  of  that  chill  morn¬ 
ing  hour,  and  expressly  mentions  that  it  w(i» 
car/.v  (verse  28).  Pilate,  who  had  granted  the 
Roman  soldiers  for  the  arrest,  had  doubtless 
been  quite  willing  to  agree  to  despatch  the 
business  as  early  as  was  lawful,  nothing  being 
so  much  dreaded  by  tbe  Roman  governors  as 
an  uproar  among  tbe  people  at  a  festival  sea¬ 
son,  when  tbe  city  was  overcrowded. 

Pilate,  the  Roman  governor,  is  shown  by 
history  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  unright¬ 
eous,  arbitrary  and  cruel  of  men.  He  had 
many  times  outraged  the  religious  and  national 
feelings  of  the  Jews,  and  while  they  bated  and 
feared  him,  they  also  despised  him ;  for  more 
than  once  they  had  succeeded  in  overriding 
him  by  sheer  force  of  mob  violence.  His  offi¬ 
cial  residence  was  at  Osesarea,  but  it  was  his 
custom  to  come  to  Jerusalem  at  the  feast  time 
that  he  might  be  on  the  spot  in  case  of  dis¬ 
turbance,  and  he  was  now  in  the  magnificent 
new  palace  of  Herod  the  Great,  in  the  spacious 
park  over  against  the  temple  hill.  Thither 
shortly  after  six  o’clock  tbe  company  of  San- 
hedrists  arrived,  bringing  Jesns  under  a  strong 
guard  and  followed  by  a  crowd,  not  of  devout 
Passover  pilgrims,  but  of  the  oily  rabble  which 
always  collects  at  such  a  sight. 

The  most  striking  feature  in  the  account  of 
the  trial  of  Jesns  by  Pilate,  and  the  key  of 
Pilate’s  whole  conduct,  is  his  endeavor  to  avoid 
the  responsibility  of  convicting  Jesns.  He 
leaves  no  hopeful  means  untried  to  release  him. 
All  the  Roman  in  him  recoiled  against  con* 
demning  an  innocent  man,  and  of  tbe  innocence 
of  Jesns  he  bad  from  the  first  little  doubt.  He 
first  tried  to  throw  him  back  upon  the  Jews, 
for  them  to  deal  with  him  within  tbe  limits  of 
their  own  powers  (John  xviii.  31).  This  fail¬ 
ing,  he  grasped  eagerly  at  the  hint  that  Jesus 
was  of  Herod’s  jurisdiction,  hoping  to  put  off 
responsibility  upon  the  king  (Luke  xxiii.  4-7). 

Verses  13-18.  Failing  again  in  this,  and 
being  confirmed  in  his  opinion  that  this  was 
an  innocent  mao,  not  only  by  Herod’s  testi¬ 
mony,  but  by  his  own  private  interview  with 
Jesns  (John  xviii.  63),  he  resorted  to  the  well 
established  custom  which  granted  the  release  of 
one  prisoner  as  a  token  of  respect  to  the  sacred 
feast,  and  proposed  that  Jesns  should  be  set  fre 
according  to  tbe  custom  (vss.  39,  40). 

Verses  18,  19  It  was  of  no  avail.  Tbe  Jews 
refused  the  Son  of  God,  their  own  Messiah, 
and  clamored  for  the  release  of  the  brigand  and 
conspirator,  Barabbas. 

Verses  20-22.  Still  governed  by  his  dread  of 
condemning  an  innocent  man,  Pilate  attempted 
to  satisfy  their  enmity  and  hatred  by  inflicting 


upon  Jesns  the  terrible  and  degrading  punish¬ 
ment  of  scourging  (compare  John  xix.  1). 
Under  this  torture,  so  terrible  that  Oicero  calls 
it  the  intermediate  death,  many  a  condemned 
man  has  died. 

Verse  23.  But  the  sentence  to  this  dread 
punishment— a  horrible  injustice  to  one  in 
whom  no  cnune  of  detith  (vs.  22)  was  found,  one 
indeed  whom  Pilate’s  question.  Why,  what  evil 
hath  thi»  man  donef  had  virtually  acquitted, 
was  not  enough  to  satisfy  the  fierce  passions 
of  this  mob.  They  were  inxtant  with  loud  voices, 
clamoring  for  his  death. 

Verses  24,  25.  And  so,  overborne  by  popular 
clamor,  Pilate  released  the  malefactor  and  de¬ 
livered  this  righteous  man  (Matt,  xxvil.  24)  to 
their  will.  Lnke  omits  the  account  of  the 
scourging  and  tbe  ferocious  horse  play  of  tbe 
soldiers  (Mark  xv.  15  19).  It  is  quite  possible 
that  the  scourging  and  mocking  took  place 
where  all  was  visible  to  tbe  Jews, standing  out 
side  the  heathen's  palace  lest  they  be  defiled 
(John  xviii.  28).  Tbe  brutal  soldiers,  bad  they 
needed  it,  bad  already  been  set  an  example  by 
Herod’s  troopers  No  formal  judgment  against 
Jesns  had  been  pronounced,  yet  Pilate  con¬ 
demns  him  in  bis  own  interests  to  capital  pun¬ 
ishment  I  To  such  base  truckling  to  the  passions 
of  the  people,  the  representative  of  Roman  jus¬ 
tice  has  cornel 

Verse  26.  It  was  after  this  hideous  scene 
that  they  led  him  out  to  cruojy  him.  No  wonder 
that  the  physical  strength  of  the  Saviour  failed, 
and  it  became  necessary  to  impress  into  the 
service  a  chance  stranger  who  crossed  their 
track  (probably  a  colored  man,  compare  Acts 
xiii.  1 ).  The  Greek  does  not  indicate  that  Simon 
helped  Jesus  carry  the  cross,  but  that  be  car¬ 
ried  it  entirely,  walking  behind  him. 

IN  LIFE’S  GETHSEMANE. 

Elon  Qalusha  Salisbury. 

All  alone  in  tbe  gloom  of  the  night. 

With  companions  asleep  by  the  way. 

They  who  know  not  the  sorrows  I  have. 

Nor  the  promptings  of  love  I  obey— 

Oh,  my  Father,  I  turn  unto  Thet, 

In  the  shades  of  my  Gethsemane. 

For  the  burdens  of  care  on  my  soul 

Far  exceed  my  own  strength  to  endnre. 

And  so  bitter  tbe  cup  I  must  drink. 

That  temptations  to  pass  it  allure— 

Oh.  my  Father.  I  cry  unto  Thee, 

From  the  depths  of  my  Gethsemane. 

Human  sympathit-s  nothing  avail 
With  the  trials  of  life  to  contend; 

Like  tbe  rose-tinted  rays  on  the  sky. 

In  th“  shadows  of  night  they  soon  end— 

Oh,  my  Father,  I  come  unto  Thee, 

The  last  refuge  in  Gethsemane. 

Let  Thy  will.  Oh,  my  Father,  be  done; 

All  myself  to  thy  purpose  1  yield. 

And  will  do  and  endure  for  Love’s  sake; 

From  all  evil  1  know  Thou  dost  shield— 

Safely  on  Thou  wilt  lead,  even  me, 

Throngh  the  gloom  of  my  Gethsemane. 

Rochestf.k,  N.  Y. 


There  is  notbing  about  which  a  young  Ohris- 
tian  should  be  more  anxious  than  maintaining 
the  spirit,  tbe  love,  the  practice  of  private 
prayer ;  and  nothing  which  should  more  seri  • 
onsly  alarm  him  than  any  disposition  to 
neglect  it. — J.  A.  James. 

Other  men  have  said:  "If  I  could  only  live, 
I  would  establish  and  perpetuate  an  empire.’’ 
This  Ohrist  of  Galilee  says:  "My  death  shall 
do  it.  ’  ’  Other  martyrs  have  died  in  simple 
fidelity  to  truth.  This  martyr  dies  that  he  may 
make  his  truth  mighty  over  all  hearts.  He 
was  a  man ;  but  was  he  only  a  man  ? — H. 
Johnson. 


CKristian  En¬ 
deavor 

Henry  T.  MoEwen,  D.D. 

The  One  High  Priest. 

Mar.  11.  The  type.  Gen.  14 : 17-»);  Heb.  7 ;  17. 

13.  Man's  need.  Lev.  1:1-4;  Heb.  4 : 14-1^ 

18.  Christ’s  sufferings.  Isa.  53 ;  1-11). 

14.  What  Christ  accomplished.  Rom.  6:1-11. 

16.  Our  offering.  Ps.  40 :  6;  61 : 14-19. 

16.  'I  he  sign  of  acceptance.  Acts  10 :  :1543. 

17.  Topic— Christ  our  High  Priest.  Heb.  7  :  24-28. 

The  Bible  is  not  the  only  source  from  which 
we  learn  of  man’s  iniquity  and  guilt.  In 
clarion  tones  the  language  of  every  day  life 
proclaims  his  need  of  Great  High  Priest  and 
atoning  Sacrifice.  Take  your  dictionary  and 
turning  from  letter  to  letter  write  down  the 
words  that  have  in  them  the  sting  of  evil,  and 
upon  them  the  stain  of  guilt.  Their  number, 
variety  and  infamy  will  appall  you.  Diction¬ 
aries  are  not  made  by  priests  and  theologians. 
These  words  stand  for  things  which  men  have 
experienced  in  life’s  battle.  The  charge  which 
literature  brings  against  him  is  equally  loud 
and  long.  In  novels,  dramas,  tragedies,  poems, 
current  literature,  daily  press,  everywhere  and 
always  the  villain  crosses  the  paths  and  hounds 
the  steps  of  heroes  and  heroines.  Where  love 
shines,  sin  shades.  He  who  fails  to  take  this 
fact  into  account  does  not  portray  life  as  men 
know  it.  To  gloss  over  these  ugly  things  as  if 
there  were  no  difference  between  tl^em  and 
righteousness  is  to  be  consigned  to  oblivion  by 
the  people,  who  will  neither  blind  nor  stultify 
themselves.  Law,  as  well  as  language  and  lit¬ 
erature,  recognizes  th^s  sinister  phase  of  life. 
Transgressors  are  detained  in  prisons  until 
courts  by  means  of  Judges,  Jurors,  Attorneys, 
and  Witnesses  determine  the  sentence  to  be 
passed  upon  them.  Men  are  not  punished  for 
ignorance,  bnt  for  crime.  Deny  sin  and  all 
history  must  be  rewritten.  What  will  yon  do 
with  its  blood  stained  pages,  and  its  crimes 
worse  than  death?  Gnilt  does  not  await  overt 
act.  It  begins  with  evil  thought,  vindictive 
feeling.  To  remove  the  bitter  past,  and  to 
renew  the  throbbing  present,  is  the  purpose 
of  Ohrist’s  work  as  priest  and  sacrifice. 

The  New  Testament  writers  proclaimed  bnt 
never  explained  tbe  mystery  of  the  incarnation. 
The  burden  of  their  lives  was  to  declare  it  to 
men,  and  have  it  appropriated  by  men.  Writ¬ 
ing  to  Timothy  (1  Eph.  iii.  16),  Paul  exclaims, 
"Without  controversy  great  is  tbe  mystery  of 
godliness ;  be  who  was  manifested  in  the  fiesb, 
justified  in  the  spirit,  seen  of  angels,  preached 
among  the  nations,  believed  on  in  the  world, 
received  up  in  glory.  ’  ’  Bring  together  the  first 
and  the  fourteenth  verses  of  the  first  chapter  of 
John.  "In  tbe  beginning  was  the  Word,  and 
the  Word  was  with  God,  and  the  Word  was 
God.  And  tbe  Word  became  flesh,  and  dwelt 
among  ns,  and  we  beheld  his  glory,  glory  as  of 
the  only  begotten  of  the  Father,  full  of  grace 
and  truth."  Rich  nuggets  are  found  in  those 
chapters  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  which 
have  to  do  with  Ohrist  as  the  Great  High 
Priest.  In  tbe  ninth  chapter,  he  obtained 
an  etemal  redemption,  through  the  eternal 
Spirit,  that  we  might  receive  an  eternal  in~ 
heritance.  In  chapter  vii.  verse  25  it  is  his 
power  which  is  emphasized.  "He  is  able  to 
save  to  tbe  uttermost  them  that  draw  near 
unto  God  throngh  him,  seeing  he  ever  liveth  to 
make  intercession  for  them."  The  human 
heart  longs  for  far  more  than  mere  power, 
which  might  possibly  lack  tenderness,  and  be 
cold.  Therefore  he  is  introduced  to  us  in 
chapter  ii.  as  one  who  can  sympathize  with  ns. 

‘  ‘  For  it  became  him,  for  whom  are  all  things, 
and  throngh  whom  are  all  things,  in  bringing 
many  sons  to  glory,  to  make  the  Author  of 
their  salvation  perfect  through  sufferings. 
For  both  he  that  sanctifieth  and  they  that  are 
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■anotified  are  allot  one."  "Wherefore  it  be¬ 
hooved  him  in  all  things  to  be  made  like  nnto 
his  brethren,  that  he  might  be  a  meroifnl  and 
faithfnl  High  Priest.  For  in  that  he  himself 
hath  suffered  being  tempted,  he  is  able  to  sno- 
cor  them  that  are  tempted."  In  iy.  15,  "We 
have  not  an  High  Priest  that  cannot  be 
tonohed  with  the  feeling  of  onr  infirmities ; 
bnt  one  that  hath  been  in  all  points  tempted 
like  as  we  are  ^et  without  sin."  We  are  thus 
brought  face  to  face  with  a  power  which  is 
not  only  able  to  save,  bnt  eagerly  and  tenderly 
ready  to  save.  Jesus  Christ  was  Son  of  God. 
Therefore  by  his  holiness  and  might  he  was 
able  to  save  men.  He  became  Son  of  man 
that  experience  and  sympathy  might  be  linked 
with  power.  In  his  approach  to  us,  and  in  our 
coming  to  him,  what  winsomeness  this  earthly 
life  and  human  experience  adds !  It  enables 
ns  to  draw  nigh  with  that  boldness  nnto  the 
throne  of  grace,  which  receives  mercy  and 
finds  grace  to  help  in  time  of  need. 


At  the  farewell  in  Boston  to  the  Rev.  F.  S. 
Hatch,  prior  to  his  sailing  to  India  to  take  up 
the  work  of  field  secretary  of  the  India,  Bur- 
mah  and  Ceylon  Christian  Endeavor  Union, 
the  Fitchburg  Union  presented  him  with  a  roll 
of  crisp  bank  bills  as  a  token  of  affection.  Dr. 
Barton  of  the  American  Board  assured  him  a 
warm  welcome  by  all  the  missionaries  in  India. 
Dr  Clark,  President  Copeland  of  the  Worcester, 
Mass..,  Union,  and  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Perkins  of 
India,  were  among  the  speakers. 


A  list  of  good  deeds  as  long  as  their  names 
must  be  credited  to  the  Stuart  Robertson 
Memorial  Presbyterian  Endeavorers,  Louisville, 
Ky.  They  visit  every  family  in  the  commu¬ 
nity,  especially  the  poor  and  sick.  A  sewing 
class  has  been  formed  to  make  clothing  for 
those  needing  it,  some  \(orking  girls  devoting 
one  evening  a  week  to  sewing.  They  furnished 
coal,  food  and  money  to  a  sick  woman,  got  a 
physician  to  give  his  services  and  nursed  her 
themselves. 

An  Indian  lad  that  had  been  trampled  by 
cattle  was  found  lying  on  the  prairie  by  two 
Albion,  Neb.,  Endeavorers.  They  carried  him 
to  town,  and  the  society  pledged  itself  for 
needed  medical  attention.  He  is  recovering, 
but  will  be  a  cripple  for  life.  The  Endeavorers 
have  undertaken  the  task  of  teaching  him, 
hoping  not  only  to  make  his  life  endurable,  but 
through  him  to  reach  the  Indians  in  the  sur¬ 
rounding  country.  _ 

There  are  two  Indian  Endeavor  Societies  in 
Oklahoma;  one  of  forty-eight  Arapahoe  boys 
and  girls,  and  the  other  of  Cheyennes.  The 
Arapahoes  received  twenty-one  on  Decision 
Day,  and  the  Cheyennes  have  to  divide  their 
list  of  members  and  have  only  a  part  speak  at 
each  meeting,  else  the  meetings  would  be  too 
long.  _ 

A  Welsh  Baptist  minister  heard  Secretary 
Baer  in  the  Clarksburg,  W.  Ya  ,  Baptist 
Church.  He  became  enthusiastic  over  Chris¬ 
tian  Endeavor,  wrote  letters  to  his  children  in 
Wales,  and  now  hears  that  they  have  organized 
a  society  in  Blaenavon  and  are  having  splendid 
meetings.  _ 

Friendly  Inn,  a  lodging-house  for  homeless 
men,  at  Brockville,  Ont.,  is  visited  by  the 
friendly  First  Presbyterian  Endeavorers  with 
services  of  song  and  prayer. 


A  Samoan  Endeavorer,  while  swimming  a 
river  to  hold  a  meeting  on  the  opposite  bank, 
was  attacked  by  crocodiles,  and  had  his  pocket 
Bible  eaten,  though  be  himself  escaped. 


An  Endeavor  Society  has  been  formed  in  the 
Belfast,  Ireland,  Home  for  the  Blind. 


THe  Prayer  Meeting 


Letters  from  Our  Friends 


Rev.  C  L.  Carhart. 


For  the  Week  beglenlng;  March  10th. 

CHRIST’S  YEARNING  FOR  SOULS. 

Matt.  Zi :  37-39.  John  10 :  11-18. 

“Souls  of  menl  why  wll!  ye  scatter 

Like  a  crowd  of  frishtened  sheen  ? 

Foolish  hearts  I  why  will  ye  wander 
From  a  love  so  true  and  deep  I 
If  onr  love  were  but  more  simple 
We  should  take  Him  at  His  word ; 

And  onr  lives  would  he  all  sunshine 
In  the  sweetness  of  the  Lord.” 

The  yearning,  seeking  love  of  God  for  men 
is  the  fundamental  fact  of  divine  revelation. 
It  is  this  that  Hosea  learned  in  the  bitter  ex¬ 
perience  of  a  wounded  heart  (Hos.  i.  2),  tbat 
drew  the  prodigal  back  to  bis  father,  that  has 
put  courage  in  the  heart  and  a  message  in  the 
mouth  of  the  missionary  church  throughout 
the  ages.  The  fifteenth  chapter  of  St.  Luke  is 
the  heart  of  the  Gospel. 

The  nature  of  it.  It  is  active,  not  a  willing¬ 
ness  bnt  a  yearning.  "Onr  heart  is  restless 
till  it  find  zest  in  God."  And  God’s  heart  as 
revealed  in  his  holy  Serv'ant  is  satisfied  only  as 
be  sees  in  us  of  the  travail  of  bis  soul  (Is.  xlii. 
14,  liii.  11).  Men  need  God.  God  desires 
men.  We  sin ;  Christ  seeks.  It  is  personal  and 
concrete,  as  is  the  nature  of  love.  Not  as  the 
tourist,  mentally  and  physically  nose-in- air, 
but  with  a  feeling  more  nearly  akin  to  tbat  of 
those  heavy-bearded  long-robed  figures  tbat 
still  gather,  mourning,  by  the  great  stones  of 
the  temple  foundation,  and  give  its  name  to 
"the  Wailing  Place  of  the  Jews,  "did  Jesus 
look  ont  over  the  Holy  City.  It  was  "his 
own"  (John  i.  11),  and  without  Jerusalem  he 
would  not  be  satisfied  with  the  world.  "1 
know  mine  own, "says  the  good  Shepherd. 
"He  calleth  them  by  name"  (John  x.  8,  14). 
My  mother  does  not  love  me  as  one  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  children,  whose  place  might  be  taken 
by  another  equally  good:  she  loves  me.  With 
a  love  as  distinguishing,  as  individual  God 
loves  me. 

The  measure  of  it,  Onr  need.  "Tbon  bast 
loved  my  soul  ont  of  the  pit"  (Is.  xxxix.  17, 
R.  Y.  margin).  God  has  always  a  "much 
more"  to  match  the  greatness  of  man’s  need 
(Romans  v.  16).  The  infinitude  of  God. 
When  we  have  exhausted  that  ocean  the  foun¬ 
tain  of  healing  will  run  dry.  Our  hearts  are 
won  as  Jesus  reveals  it  to  us  in  bis  life  and  in 
the  free  laying  down  of  his  life. 

Its  limit.  It  has  a  sad  limit.  "Ye  would 
not"  (Matt,  xxiii  37;  Ezek.  xviii.  31).  Herein 
is  the  wail  of  defeated  omnipotence.  "What 
could  have  been  done  more?"  (Is.  v.  4).  "He 
bad  yet  one,  a  beloved  son.  He  sent  him" 
(Mark  xii.  16)  For  all  of  God’s  limitless 
yearning  for  you,  the  opportunity  oft  offered 
may  be  self-terminated.  The  result  is  "deso¬ 
lation.  ’’ 

Its  lesson.  Christ  yearns  over  you.  The 
heart  of  God  is  grieved  for  lack  of  your  love. 
The  yielding  of  heart  and  life  is  the  only  fit 
answer  to  him*  *  who  loved  me  and  gave  himself 
for  me"  (Gal.  ii.  20).  My  relation  to  God  is 
individual  in  order  that  to  men  it  may  be 
social.  The  Christian,  the  Church,  must  in¬ 
carnate  and  personalize  this  yearning  of  Christ 
for  men.  His  love  is  the  measure  and  source 
of  the  love  that  makes  this  possible. 

”0  Jesus,  Master,  art  thou  still  athirst 
For  aught  that  we,  thy  friends,  may  give  to  thee? 
Our  life’s  best  wine  we  pour.  “Better  than  wine,” 
The  wine  of  earthly  joy,— thy  love  I  Our  joy 
Shall  be  to  minister  to  thee  and  thine ; 

Onr  rapturous  reward  thine  “  Inasmuch : 

“I  was  athirst  and  ye  did  give  me  drink.” 

I  have  lived  to  know  that  the  secret  of  hap¬ 
piness  is  never  to  allow  your  energies  to  stag¬ 
nate. — A.  Clarke. 


Editor  of  Thb  Evangelist. 

I  received  a  note  from  Marchioness  Perreca 
of  Naples,  Italy,  this  morning  saying  that 
King  Emanuel  in  Rome,  on  perusing  her  arti¬ 
cle  as  published  in  The  Evangelist,  January  10, 
“was  most  deeply  pleased  and  gratified  from 
the  very  fact  that  it  showed  an  understanding 
of  him."  The  Evangelist  is  honored  by  the 
King’s  favor  and  that  of  others  in  its  publica¬ 
tion.  With  congratulations.  Yours, 

J.  A.  Saxton. 

THE  V.  C.  AM*  U.  .\GAIN. 

Dear  Evangelist;  The  lack  of  method 
among  onr  Presbyterians  in  the  matter  of  set¬ 
tling  ministers  is  still  worthy  of  being  dis¬ 
cussed  seriously  and  fearlessly.  We  have  really 
become  Congregationalist  in  practice.  Congre¬ 
gationalism  may  be  a  very  fine  thing,  but  as 
long  as  we  claim  to  be  Presbyterians  we  ought 
to  keep  at  least  some  semblance  of  Presby¬ 
terianism  in  our  Church  government.  Every 
year  onr  individual  churches  are  growing  more 
and  more  independent  in  this  matter  of  secur¬ 
ing  pastors.  I  fear  the  case  is  a  hopeless  one. 
It  will  be  very  hard  now  for  the  Presbyteries 
to  resume  the  control  which  they  have  allowed 
to  pass  out  of  their  hands.  Any  action  of  the 
General  Assembly  looking  toward  an  enforce¬ 
ment  of  authority  in  such  a  way  as  to  interfere 
with  the  liberty  of  congregations  would  be  seri¬ 
ously  resented  by  sessions  and  churches.  At 
the  same  time  it  can  do  no  harm  to  discuss  the 
subject.  We  are  really  in  a  sad  condition  in 
some  ways.  Every  vacant  church  becomes  the 
centre  of  attack  from  almost  an  indefinite  num¬ 
ber  of  ministers  who  are  seeking  for  a  change. 
Not  long  since  I  was  Moderator  of  the  Session 
of  a  vacant  church  for  some  mouths  and  we 
kept  account  of  the  letters  and  applications  re¬ 
ceived  up  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty.  After  that  we  ceased  counting,  bnt 
there  were  many  others.  This  shows  a  restless¬ 
ness  among  the  ministers  which  is  not  promis¬ 
ing. 

It  would  be  worth  while  to  find  out  whether 
there  is  any  room  in  our  Presbyteries  for  more 
ministers.  The  impression  now  is  that  the 
supply  is  very  much  beyond  the  necessity  of  the 
churches.  This  impression  is  carried  out  by 
the  fact  that  there  are  so  many  ministers  with¬ 
out  charges,  waiting  for  calls  and  not  receiv¬ 
ing  them.  It  is  borne  ont  further  by  the 
statement  which  I  had  lately  from  one  of  our 
largest  seminaries  tbat  in  a  class  of  about  sev¬ 
enty,  only  four  or  five  had  received  calls  before 
graduating  A  few  years  since  at  least  nine¬ 
teen-twentieths  of  the  members  of  the  class 
would  already  have  been  practically  settled. 
Something  is  wrong,  and  something  must  be 
done  very  speedily  by  the  Church. 

Contributor. 

Editor  Evangflist:  My  very  dear  friend, 
allow  me  to  say,  I  never  read  the  dear  old 
Evangelist  with  greater  relish,  than  during  the 
last  two  years.  Yon  are  giving  it  a  high, 
strong,  tender  spiritual  tone  exceptionally  fine 
and  helpful.  Your  editorial  on  The  Reign  of 
Love  is  the  best  I  ever  read.  Your  summing 
up  of  the  discussion  on  the  Confession  and  the 
report  of  the  special  Committee  is  excellent. 

God  bless  yon  and  strengthen  you  for  the 
continual  contention  for  the  "Faith  once  deliv¬ 
ered  to  the  saints."  J.  E  C. 


If  yon  are  in  the  spirit  of  prayer,  do  not  be 
long,  because  other  people  will  not  be  able  to 
keep  pace  with  yon  in  such  unusual  spiritual¬ 
ity,  and  if  yon  are  not  in  the  spirit  of  prayer, 
do  not  be  long,  because  yon  will  be  sure  to 
weary  the  listeners. 


I 
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HOUB  BT  HODB. 

George  Klingle- 

GK>d  broke  our  years  to  boars  and  days 

That  hoar  by  boar  and  day  by  day, 

Jast  Koing  on  a  little  way, 

We  mUbt  be  able  all  along 
To  keep  qaite  strong. 

Should  all  the  weight  of  life 
Be  laid  across  oar  shoulders,  and  the  future,  rife 
With  woe  and  straggle,  meet  us  face  to  face 
At  last  one  place,  we  coal  1  not  go; 

Oar  feet  would  stop,  and  so 
Ood  lays  a  little  on  as  every  day. 

And  never,  I  believe,  on  all  the  way 

Will  burden  bear  so  deep 

Or  pathways  lie  so  steep 

But  we  can  go.  If,  by  Ghid’s  power. 

We  only  bear  the  harden  of  the  hoar. 

—Selected. 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  COLOR. 

A  sunshiny  beautiful  woman  is  decorating 
the  walls  of  a  woman’s  olnb  in  Buffalo.  Her 
artistic  work  is  praised  by  eminent  artists. 
The  life-like  figures  of  “Loro,”  “Joy,” 
“Peace,”  “Contentment”  and  “Polly”  speak 
from  their  canvas,  but  the  glory  of  color  is  a 
vivid  light  which  magically  steals  over  you, 
as  your  eyes  pass  from  the  rich  crimsons  and 
gold  of  Joy  and  Love,  to  the  white  lilies  of 
Peace  and  their  pale  cool  blues  and  greys ;  from 
the  gay  glitter  of  Folly,  to  the  restful  tints 
painters  strive  to  set  like  mosaics,  “bringing 
out”  the  “theme.  ” 

A  little  crippled  girl  sat  before  the  picture  a 
long  time.  Her  eyes  shone  and  filled  with 
tears ;  she  never  waiked  but  came  in  a  rolling 
chair.  “Oh!”  she  exclaimed,  “the  color 
makes  me  feel  strong!  It’s  so  beautiful!  I 
want  to  stand  up  and  do  something  big  and 
grand  ” 

This  artist  says,  “Color  is  a  medicine.  It’s 
touch  is  light  as  air,  but  harmonious  and  help¬ 
ful.  ”  She  wants  for  the  feverish,  nervous 
sufferer,  cool  pale  greys  and  blues,  soft  quiet 
tints;  but  for  the  pale,  cold,  weary  ones,  gold 
and  scarlets  and  crimsons;  in  hangings,  cush¬ 
ions,  wraps  or  flowers.  They  are  magical  to 
the  eye  and  send  a  glow  to  the  soul. 

Charles  Sumner  was  in  Washington  a  very 
busy  and  sober  man.  On  his  way  to  the 
Senate  one  day,  he  stumbled  over  tWo  little 
beggar  girls  sitting  on  his  stone  door  steps. 
They  were  chattering  away  like  sparrows  over 
some  gay  bits  of  stuff  in  an  old  bag  He 
asked  kindly,  “Well,  little  ones,  what’s  all 
this  fun  about?” 

“Nothin’,  sir,  only  Bridget  jes’  giv’  ns  the 
pieces.  ’  ’ 

“What  are  you  doing  with  them?” 


Cleanse  Your  Blood 

The  cause  of  all  spring  humors,  pimples 
and  eruptions,  as  well  as  of  that  tired  feel¬ 
ing  and  poor  appetite,  is  found  in  impure, 
depleted  blood. 

Tlie  i>erfe(5t  blood  purifier  is  Hood’s  Sar¬ 
saparilla,  as  multitudes  know  by  experi¬ 
ence. 

It  cures  all  blood  diseases,  from  the  small¬ 
est  pimple  to  the  stubborn  scrofula  sore— 
from  morning  tiredness  to  extreme  nervous 
prostration. 

Begin  taking  it  TODAY. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Is  America’s  Greatest  Spring  Medicine.  Be  sure 
to  get  Hood’s. 
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At  this  season  the  'housekeeper  must  look 
specially  after  the  baking  powder. 

As  she  cannot  make  good  cake  with  bad  eggs, 
no  more  can  she  make  cake  that  is  light,  delicious 
and  dainty  with  inferior  baking  powder. 

Royal  Baking  Powder  is  indispensable  for  the 
preparation  of  the  finest  food.  It  imparts  that 
peculiar  lightness,  sweetness  and  flavor  noticed  in 
the  finest  cake,  biscuit,  doughnuts,  crusts,  etc., 
which  expert  bakers  say  is  unobtainable  by  the 
use  of  any  other  leavening  agent. 


The  *•  Royal  Baker  and  Pastry 
Cook" — containing  over  800  most 
practical  and  valuable  cooking  re¬ 
ceipts — free  to  every  patron.  Send 
postal  card  with  your  full  address. 


There  are  cheap  baking  powders, 
made  from  alum,  but  they  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  harmfulto  health.  Their 
astringent  and  cauterizing  qualities 
add  a  dangerous  element  to  food. 


ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  CO.,  100  WILLIAM  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


“Nothin’,  sir,  jes’  lookin’  at  ’em:  ain’t  they 
beautiful  though?” 

Mr.  Sumner  looked  again.  Blue,  red,  yellow 
and  brown  bits  and  scraps  spread  out  on  bis 
stone  steps !  and  he  told  the  incident  to  Senator 
Wilson  and  added,  “See  how  much  it  takes  to 
make  men  and  women  glad !  These  little  beg¬ 
gars  on  my  door  steps,  covering  the  whole 
morning  with  sunshine  with  rags !  rags  of  red 
and  yellow  and  blue!  nothing  but  color!  how 
we  lack  color  in  onr  lives !  ’  ’ 

Harry  Voorhees’s  father  was  in  Oongress. 
Harry  often  spent  bonrs  at  his  father’s  desk, 
or  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  One  dark  morn¬ 
ing,  Mr.  Yoorhees  remarked  fretfully,  “What 
abominable  weather!  I  can’t  work,  it’s  so 
gloomy  and  dull  here.  ’  ’ 

Harry  looked  at  the  beautiful  stained  glass 
just  over  his  head  in  the  colored  ceiling  and 
said  cheerily,  “Papa,  you  forgot  to  look  up. 
See  how  red  and  pretty  it  is  and  so  light.  ” 
“You  are  right,  little  man;  I  did  forget!” 
Which  shall  it  be,  boys  and  girls  and  older 
folk?  What  color  shall  we  choose?  Scarlet 
and  gold,  or  black  and  sombre?  Don’t  let  ns 
have  one  colorless  day.  There  is  brightness 
everywhere.  Look  with  a  will  and  choose 
your  color. 

Helen  Hunt  Jackson  says,  “I  learned  the 
lesson  of  my  life  in  color.  ’  ’  She  saw  a  little 
girl  one  cold  rainy  day,  thinly  clad,  wearing 
an  old  plaid  shawl  and  ragged  hood,  standing 
before  the  window  of  a  milliner’s  shop.  Water 
trickled  from  her  face  and  she  stood  up  to  her 
ankles  in  water,  in  the  broken  pavement. 

Mrs.  Jackson  in  warm  furs  and  wraps 
watched  the  child  curiously.  The  window  was 
gay  with  artificial  flowers,  ribbons  and  lace. 
One  little  red  cold  finger  went  tap-tap-tap  on 
the  glass,  and  half  singing,  half  talking  she 
said  over  and  over,  to  bits  of  scarlet  or  blue, 
“I  choose  that  color!  I  choose  that  color.  ” 


The  small  figure  trembled  with  excitement. 
She  was  unconscious  of  passers  by. 

Mrs.  Jackson  asked,  “Aren’t  the  colors 
pretty?” 

“Yes’m,  I’d  like  a  goon  of  that  blue.” 

“Won’t  yon  stand  under  my  umbrella?” 

“I’m  not  goin’  jist  yit,  mem,  I’d  like  to  stop 
a  bit.  ” 

Mrs.  Jackson,  with  her  tender  love  for  chil¬ 
dren,  watched  this  little  one  for  some  time; 
and  as  the  radiant  face  shone,  the  rythmic 
finger  pointed  to  the  blues  and  the  golds,  the 
voice  kept  repeating,  “I  choose  that  color!” 

What  a  bit  of  sun  to  the  little  heart !  Why 
are  so  many  days  colorless  and  gloomy?  We 
forget  the  purple  and  gold,  the  scarlet  and  blue. 
They  are  everywhere,  but  we  must  “choose 
our .  color.  ’  ’ 

Oharley  frowned  and  pouted ;  he  was  cross  and 
unhappy.  Suddenly  he  bounded  over  the  fence 
and  picked  the  first  little  buttercup  of  the 
season:  “Mamma  does  love  buttercups 
so!” 

Sunshine  leaped  into  mamma’s  room;  she 
was  tired  and  busy,  but  the  merry  face,  the 
golden  buttercup,  went  straight  into  her  heart. 
To-day,  the  flower  was  gold;  to-morrow  it 
might  be  red,  but  every  day  Charley’s  love  and 
bright  face  brought  to  his  mother  her  color. 

Phillips  Brooks  asked  one  of  his  young  work¬ 
ers  to  visit  a  dear  little  crippled  boy,  and  he 
added,  “Mary,  I  wish  yon  would  carry  to  him 
a  new  cover  for  his  chair  and  a  cushion,  too. 
Could  you  find  something  with  daisies  on  a 
green  ground?  quite  cool,  and  like  green  fields 
—for  yon  know  Robbie  loves  out  doors  so — and 
his  room  is  warm  in  summer.  ’  ’ 

The  cool,  restful  silk  covering  was  strewn 
with  daisies,  and  Bobbie  said,  “Oh,  Miss 
Mary,  how  did  you  find  it?  I  see  the  green 
fields  all  the  time  now.  ’  ’ 

Love  is  such  a  shining !  There  comes  no  day 
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too  dark,  no  winter  too  dreary,  for  the  kind 
word,  the  golden  deed  of  love  to  be  lost. 

Not  one  bright  look  on  a  hnman  face  but  is 
reflected  in  some  other  face. 

Ton  may  give  books,  pictures,  flowers  to  the 
sick,  tend  the  baby,  weed  the  garden,  wait 
upon  mother  or  whistle  a  “lively  tune, ”  as 
you  sit  on  the  fence.  You  can  smile  to  Aunt 
Polly  in  the  kitchen,  or  mamma's  guest  in  the 
parlor.  In  fact  one  look  of  radiant  good  cheer 
U  a  picture  in  color;  like  windows  to  the  east, 
where  God’s  beautiful  sunshine  opens  the  new 
d*yi  “goldenly, ’’  the  children’s  colors  spread 
over  our  homes  in  banners  of  light,  and  we 
say,  ‘  ‘  I  choose  that  color.  ’  ’  M.  S.  D. 

ABOUr  THE  QUEEN’S  WEDDING. 

The  people  of  Holland  are  intimately  ac¬ 
quainted  with  their  yonng  Queen.  From  her 
babyhood  they  have  taken  note  of  all  her 
doings  with  a  personal  interest.  Only  ten 
years  of  age  when  her  father,  William  III. 
died,  the  child-qneen  was  educated  under  the 
wise  care  of  her  mother  as  regent,  and  her 
people  are  proud  of  her  good  sense  and  beauty. 
All  the  world  loves  a  lover,  and  especially 
pleased  are  the  good  Hollanders  with  the  love 
match  of  their  charming  ruler.  And  all  good 
Americans  lately  joined  with  them  in  wishing 
the  queen- bride  a  long,  happy  and  prosperous 
life. 

Queen  Wilhelmina  was  married  to  Henry, 
Dnke  of  Mecklenbnrg-Schwerin,  at  The  Hague, 
on  Thursday  morning,  February  7.  The  civil 
ceremony  took  place  in  the  White  Hall  of  the 
palace  at  11.30,  before  near  relatives  and  the 
six  required  legal  witnesses  of  the  government. 
It  was  performed  by  the  minister  of  justice 
reading  the  marriage  contract,  to  which  the 
yonng  couple  gave  assent  before  signing  it. 
The  young  Queen  promised  to  obey  her  hus¬ 
band  as  wife  but  not  as  Queen,  he  being  recog¬ 
nized  as  head  of  the  anion.  Immediately  after 
they  drove  to  the  church,  the  young  couple  and 
Queen  mother  driving  in  the  Golden  chariot 
(the  gift  of  the  city  of  Amsterdam),  shouts  of 
welcome  and  good  wishes  lining  the  way.  The 
whole  city  was  decorated  and  the  way  to  the 
ohnrch  bordered  with  pine  boughs  bung  with 
orange  lanterns,  rosettes,  orange  blossoms, 
flags  and  streamers  of  every  hue 

The  material  of  the  yonng  Queen’s  wedding 
gown,  silver  cloth  embroidered  with  silver 
threaded  pearls,  was  made  in  the  School  of  Art 
Needle  Work  of  Amsterdam,  and  the  young 
embroiderers  did  it  indeed  as  a  labor  of  love. 
The  gown  was  made  in  Paris ;  the  long  court 
train  two  and  a  half  yards  long,  and  the  bodice 
trimmed  with  rare  antique  lace  and  orange 
blossoms;  a  gauze  veil  hung  from  a  coronet 
surrounded  with  orange  blossoms. 

Duke  Henry  wore  the  uniform  of  a  Dutch 
Major-General.  The  church  “Groote  Kirke” 
was  the  one  the  Queen  has  attended  from 
childhood. 


State  of  Ohio,  City  op  Tolsdo,  I 

Lucas  CkJONXY  )  *• 

Frank  J.  Cheney  makes  oath  that  he  is  the  senior 
partner  of  the  firm  of  J.  F.  Cheney  &  CV>.,  doing  bnsi 
ness  in  the  City  of  Toledo,  County  aid  State  aforesaid, 
and  that  the  said  firm  will  i>ay  the  sum  of  ONE  HUN¬ 
DRED  DOLLARS  for  each  and  every  case  of  Catarrh 
that  cannot  be  cured  by  the  use  of  Haul's  Catarrh 
Cure. 

FRANK  J.  CHENY. 


Sworn  to  before  me  and  subscribed  in  my  prese 
this  eth  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1886. 

^  SEAL.  A.  W.  GLEASON, 

'  ’  y<)tary  Publte. 

Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally  and  acts  directly 
on  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  tbe  system.  Send 
for  testimonials,  free. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 
Ei^Sold  by  Druggists,  76c. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 
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CURES  WHERE  ALL  ELSE  FAILS. 

Baet  Cough  Syrup.  Tastes  GcmhI.  Use 
in  time.  Sold  by  druggists 


A  deputation  from  the  churches  received  the 
bridal  party  at  tbe  door.  Over  tbe  entrance  was 
a  rich  canopy  of  Easier  lilies  on  red  velvet  with 
gold  fringe;  the  vestibule  was  hung  with  blue 
cloth  and  golden  lions;  the  church  was  bung 
in  blue  and  orange.  As  the  royal  party  en¬ 
tered,  tbe  choir  sang  a  wedding  antbem,  the 
couple  separated  and  sat  down  facing  each 
other  while  the  minister,  tbe  Rev.  Dr.  Van 
der  Vliet,  stepped  between  and  performed  the 
simple  service  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church 
After  the  rings  were  exchanged  the  minister 
presented  the  married  pair  with  a  Bible.  The 
wedding  march  was  played,  tbe  cannon  in  the 
square  fired  a  salute  of  a  hundred  and  one 
guns  and  the  wedding  party  returned  as  they 
bad  come,  cheered  by  tbe  loyal  crowd,  the 
young  couple  radiant  with  happiness. 

On  the  arrival  at  tbe  palace,  tbe  bridal  pair 
received  their  guests  in  the  White  Hall.  After 
congratulations  from  their  relatives,  the  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  foreign  countries  presented 
those  of  their  governments.  A  gala  breakfast 
followed.  The  gifts  in  which  the  Queen  took 
special  pleasure  were  those  which  were  tbe 
hand  work  of  farmers,  fishermen  and  their 
wives.  Among  these  were  fine  needlework 
and  lace.  A  large  rug,  the  handiwork  of  sixty 
of  her  subjects,  was  most  remarkable  and  curi¬ 
ous.  A  china  dinner  service  and  carved  chest 
were  among  tbe  presents  from  the  capital. 
Silver,  porcelains  and  furniture  made  a  fine 
display,  a  diamond  neckklace  from  Spain,  tapes, 
try  from  France  and  a  gold  thimble  with 
microscopic  designs  of  needle  workers  was 
given  by  President  Kruger  of  the  Transvaal. 

WHY  THE  GIFTS  UID  NOT  ARRIVE. 

The  twins — Charlie  and  Tom— came  home 
one  Sunday  very  warm  and  tired,  for  they  had 
run  on  ahead  of  sister  Kate  a  good  part  of  the 
way.  They  were  both  talking  excitedly  at 
once: 

“Mother,  we’re  going  to  send  a  box  of  toys 
to  the  Obildren’s  Hospital.  Mrs.  McConnell 
told  us  about  it.  She  wants  us  to  bring  them 
to  her  bouse  to- morrow  afternoon.  ’’ 

“I’ll  give  my  wooly  sheep,’’  said  Tom. “Yon 
see,  mother,  each  one  of  us  is  to  give  a  toy, 
and  then  there’ll  be  a  whole  lot  to  send.  ’’ 

“Can  we  pick  the  things  out  now,  mother?’’ 
asked  Charlie. 

Mother  said  they  could,  and  by  this  time 
Kate  had  come  in,  so  the  children  went  to  the 
play-room  together. 

“This  sheep  doesn’t  ‘baa’ any  more, ’’said 
Tom,  “but  I  guess  it  will  do  to  put  in  the 
box.  ’  ’ 

He  laid  it  on  one  side  and  Kate  put  with  it  a 
book  she  bad  received  on  Christmas  It  wasn’t 
a  very  pretty  book ;  it  only  bad  one  picture 
and  the  back  was  torn  and  dirty,  but  Kate  said 
she  guessed  it  would  do.  Then  she  found  a 
doll  that  had  lost  an  eye,  and  laid  that  out. 
Those  were  all  she  could  spare. 

Charlie  found  a  donkey  that  couldn’t  wag  bis 
head  any  more,  because  it  had  been  broken  off 
and  glued  on ;  and  a  red  ball  that  had  a  bole  in 
it  and  wouldn’t  bounce. 

The  things  were  all  laid  together  in  a  heap, 
and  the  next  day,  after  school,  the  boys  carried 
them  in  a  basket  to  their  Sunday-school 
teacher. 


Mrs.  McConnell  smiled  when  she  saw  the 
two  nice-looking  little  chaps  and  thanked  them 
very  pleasantly.  But  after  they  bad  gone  and 
she  looked  into  the  basket  she  wasn’t  quite  so 
pleasant. 

“I  am  surprised,’’  she  said  to  her  husband, 
“at  what  tbe  Ross  children  have  brought  I 
They  have  a  whole  room  full  of  beautiful  toys, 
and  to  think  they  should  bring  only  broken, 
useless  trash  to  give  to  tbe  poor  little  sick 
children  in  the  hospital!  These  things  cannot 
go  in  the  box  at  all.  ’  ’ 

She  sighed  as  she  turned  out  the  contents  of 
the  basket  on  tbe  ash  heap,  for  that  is  where 
they  rightfully  belonged.  And  that  is  why  the 
toys  the  Ross  children  gave  did  not  get  to  the 
hospital  —Exchange. 


CHRISTIAN  HEROES 

FOR 

CHRISTIAN  CHILDREN 
TO  LOOK  AT  AND  LIVE  LIKE. 

By  one  who  lores  them. 

From  Carey  to  Colnmba  is  a  “  Far  Cry,  ’  ’  as 
people  say.  All  tbe  way  back  from  1800  to  521 
A.D.  or  nearly  1,400  years,  and  yet  not  too  far 
to  look  down  through  and  think  and  see  how 
God  works  through  the  ages.  For  sorely  this 
“apostolic  succession’’  is  without  a  break,  and 
Colnmba  is  Carey’s  foreafther  in  tbe  mission 
field.  There  would  have  been  no  Carey  in  tbe 
nineteenth  if  there  had  been  no  Colnmba  in 
the  sixth  century.  Had  not  Colnmba  in 
Irealnd  heard  and  heeded  the  Macedonian  cry, 
“Come  over  and  help  ns’’  from  the  darkness  in 
Scotland,  God  only  knows  how  Carey’s  fore¬ 
fathers,  and  yours  and  mine  in  Britain  North 
and  South  would  have  beard  the  Gospel  and 
been  saved  from  their  heathenism  and  all  its 
shameful  practices. 

Unlike  Carey,  Colnmba  was  of  princely 
parentage.  His  father  we  are  told  came  from 
Niall  of  the  Nine  hostages,  monarch  of 
Ireland.  His  mother  Eithne  traced  her 
lineage  to  Catheir  Mor,  King  of  Leinster,  and 
afterwards  King  of  Ireland.*  He  was  born  at 
Gartan  in  Donegal  on  the  7th  of  December 
A.D.  521,  and  like  John  the  Baptist  seems  to 
have  been  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost  from  his 
very  birth  (Luke  i.  15).  When  baptized  they 
gave  him  two  names,  very  opposite  in  ebarac- 

•See  Rev.  G.  F.  Maclear— The  Celts. 

Cod  Liver  Oil 
is  a  food 

and  the  greatest  care  should  be  exercised  in  its 
selection. 

Peter  Moller’s 
Cod  Liver  Oil 

is  the  best  oil  that  fifty  years  of  continued  scientific 
research  has  produced.  Hy  the  pr.  cess  now  employed 
the  oil  is  kept  from  contact  with  the  atmosphere  from 
the  beginning  of  the  piocess  of  manufacture  until  it  is 
safely  corked  up  in  bottles,  thus  preventing  contamina¬ 
tion  of  any  kind  and  excluding  all  impurities. 

Give  this  new  oil  a  trial  .\sk  for  Peter  Moller's 
Oil,  and  see  that  the  bott’e— a  flat,  oval  one— bears 
-rur  name  as  agents.  Notice  the  date  in  perforated 
■etters  at  bottom  of  the  label. 
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t€r,“Qrimthann” — Wolf  and  “Oolnm” — Dove. 
Bat  only  before  his  conversion  did  he  deserve  the 
first;  in  name,  spirit  and  life,  after  it,  he  was 
the“Dove  Ohild”aad  th8‘‘Holy  Ghost  Man”  — 
“Oolnmcille”  or  Golnmbaof  the  churches.  He 
loved  the  honse  of  God.  Like  Jesns  he  was 
often  “found  in  the  temple”  (St.  Lake  ii.  46) 
— a  good  place  for  a  boy  or  girl  to  be  found 
in,  and  a  grand  place  to  prepare  for  God's  work 
in  the  big  world  outside  when  the  time  comes. 
Like  David  in  Psalm  xxxciv.  he  seemed  to  be 
always  saying, 

“  How  amiable  are  Thy  Tabernacles 
O  Lord  of  hosts 

My  So\il  Longeth,  yea  even  Falnleth 
For  tile  Courts  of  the  Lord.  ” 
and  one  of  the  passions  of  his  great  soul  was 
to  build  temples  and  houses  for  God's  worship 
and  lor  men  to  live  in  and  work  for  God  among 
the  lost  around  them. 

From  the  little  home  in  Donegal  the  lad 
went  to  school  to  a  famous  teacher  called 
Finnian.  Then  to  Leinster,  for  farther  in¬ 
struction,  and  at  twenty- five  he  seems  to  have 
begun  his  work  of  founding  monasteries  and 
chnrches.  Among  the  most  famous  of  these  is 
Derry,  whose  walls  1  once  walked  on  and 
around  many  years  ago,  without  knowing  then 
how  much  I  owed  to  the  holy  man  who 
planned  and  carried  on  God's  work  there  so 
many  ages  ago 

But  the  greatest  work  of  his  life  began  iu  561 
A.  D  ,  i^hen  he  left  Ireland  and  went  over  to 
the  Western  Highlands  of  Scotland  to  preach 
the  Gospel,  “For  the  love  and  favor  of  Christ” 
as  the  old  Records  pnt  it. 

To  win  souls.  To  win  souls.  From  the 
devil  For  God;  and  again  like  one  of  his 
great  forefathers  in  the  mission  field,  ‘ '  To  open 
their  eyes  and  to  turn  them  from  darkness  to 
light  and  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God, 
that  they  might  receive  forgiveness  of  sins  and 
inheritance  among  them  which  are  sanctified 
by  faith  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus”  (Acts  xxvi., 
V.  18)  This  greatest  work  ever  given  to,  and 
done  by  mao,  became  the  ruling  passion  of  his 
lile  Ask  God  for  it,  my  boys  aud  girls.  Let 
it  become  the  one  “beait's  desire  aod  prayer” 
of  your  lives.  Fulfill  it  every  day  in  some 
sense  and  way,  in  the  small  place  just  where 
you  are  till  he  gives  you  a  larger  one,  and  you, 
too,  will  be  among  the  “Noble  army  of  mar¬ 
tyrs”  (Witnesses),  “The  goodly  fellowship  of 
the  prophets.”  “The  glorious  company  of  the 
Apostles,  ”  and  a  living  part  of  “The  Holy 
Church  tbroughont  all  the  world”  and  through¬ 
out  all  time,  and  of  the  “great  multitnde  which 
no  man  can  number  of  all  nations  and  kindreds 
and  people  and  tongues,  who  stand  before  the 
Lamb,  clothed  with  white  robes  and  palms  in 
their  hands”  (Rev.  vii  9). 

Then  read.  Read,  for  I  can  only  hint  at  it 
in  these  few  words.  Read  the  story  as  gath¬ 
ered  up  for  ns  by  MacLean,  Bishop  Walsh,  Dr. 
Smith  and  many  another,  the  story,  more 
fascinating  than  any  novel,  of  Colnmba,  at 
forty -six,  with  twelve  companions,  leaving  bis 
country,  sailing  away  in  a  wicker  boat  covered 
with  skins  and  landing  in  Argyleshire  on  the 
eve  of  Pentecost  or  Whitsuntide 

Read.  Read,  how  there  among  bears  and 
wolves,  and  men  hardly  less  tierce  than  they, 
he  began  bis  work  on  a  little  island,  with  a 
very  little  name — "la”  or  "HU” — to  be  known 
afterwards  as  “lly  of  Colum  of  the  Churches” 
or  more  shortly  “Tcolnmkill”  .  .  .  Some 
day,  perhaps,  you  will  sail  over  from  Moville 
and  see  it  all,  then  tiny  island,  three  and  a 
half  miles  long  by  one  mile  broad.  In  the 
centre  a  plain,  here  and  there  grassy  patches, 
rocky  hills  and  the  liltte  stream  trickling 
through  the  centre. 

Then  better  still,  see  by  faith  the  man  of 
God,  doing  the  work  of  God  Like  a  yonng 
giant,  in  physical  stature  and  strength,  a  glori¬ 
ous  voice  that  could  be  heard  an  immense  dis¬ 


tance,  a  winning  smile  and  a  wonderful  power 
over  men  and  all  who  came  near  him  and  able 
to  “turn  his  band"  as  we  say,  to  any  neces¬ 
sary  thing.  Truly  a  man  of  God  for  men.  A 
man  for  boys  and  girls  of  this  age  to  study  and 
imitate.  .  .  .  But  the  rest  of  the  wonderful 
story  must  be  kept  for  another  talk. 


TKe  Observation  Car 


BLnW,  BLOW! 

Blow,  blow,  March  winds  blowl 
Blow  us  April  if  you  please. 

Blow  away  the  cold  white  snow. 

Blow  the  leaves  out  on  the  trees. 

Blow  the  ice  from  off  the  brooks. 

Set  their  merry  water  free. 

Blow  dead  leaves  from  woodsy  nooks, 

Show  the  violets  to  me. 

Do  all  this,— 'twill  be  but  play: 

Then— please  to  blow  jourself  away  I 

— St.  A'ictiolfUi 


THE  SNOW  BIRD  TRACED  HOME. 

Thanks  to  the  interest  of  the  grown- ups,  we 
became  last  week  pretty  “warm”  upon  the 
question  of  the  authorship  and  first  publication 
of  The  Snow  Bird.  This  week's  correspond¬ 
ence  completes  the  quest,  and  brings  out  the 
last  and  very  interesting  facts  in  the  case. 
First  comes  a  Passenger  who  was  related  to 
the  author  of  the  poem : 

PUBLISHERS  OF  New  York  Evaxgelist :  lean 
settle  the  authorship  “Snow  Bird”  question. 
His  name  was  not  Woodward  nor  Gonld.  It 
was  Francis  Tfoodn  orth,  and  he  first  published 


it  in  The  Youth's  Companion,  of  which  he  and 
his  brother  were  editors  when  the  Companion 
was  pnblished  in  New  York  along  in  the  ’40’s 
or  ’60's.  Francis  Woodworth  was  a  cousin  of 
my  now  dec*  ased  wife,  who  often  sang  the  song 
to  her  children 

As  the  author  of  “Ola  Oaken  Bucket”  has 
been  mentioned,  I  may  say  that  his  name  was 
Samuel  Woodworth,  and  I  presume  he  was  the 
brother  of  Francis,  but  cannot  vouch  for  that. 

Respectfully  yours,  James  B.  Svkes. 

It  is  pleasant  to  have  two  stars  iu  our  firma- 
nent  where  only  one  had  been:  the  two  Wood- 
worths  have  almost  equal  claims  upon  onr 
gratitude. 

Another  Passenger  carries  the  quest  still 
further  into  the  past : 

Dear  Condcctor:  Being  one  of  the  older 
“grown  ups”  on  your  Observation  Car,  I  want 
to  say  that  the  song  of  the  “Snow  Bird”  is 
much  older  than  any  of  your  correspondents 
make  it  I  well  remember  while  a  resident  in 
Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y,  I  was  librarian  in  the 
Sunday-school  of  the  Presbyterian  Cbnroh  of 
which  Mr  Andrew  Russell  was  superintendent. 
A  good  singer,  and  very  fond  of  childreh,  he 
frequently  sang  the  Snow  Bird  in  his  school. 
This  was  between  1887  and  1840. 

Respectfully  yonrs,  A.  H.  Graves 

Another  relative  of  the  author  gives  some 
interesting  facts: 

Dear  Conductor  :  Kindly  allow  me  to  clear 
np  some  of  your  remaining  uncertainties  in 
regard  to  the  Song  of  the  Snow  Bird.  My 
mother  used  often  to  sing  it,  and  taught  it  to 
her  children  in  their  early  years.  She  was 
very  fond  of  it.  not  only  on  account  of  its 
sweet  sentiment,  so  pleasantly  expressed,  but 
because  it  was  written  by  a  dearly  loved 
cousin  and  companion  of  her  childhood,  the 
Rev.  Francis  C  Woodworth  (not  Woodward). 

Mr.  Woodworth  visited  our  home  more  than 


A  STUDY  OF  LIFE  AND  DEATH. 

The  only  certain  thing  is  Death 

The  instinct  of  all  creatures  is  to  fear  Death. 

Yet  it  has  been  powerfully  argued  that,  since  Death  is  universal,  it 
must  he  beneficient. 

The  most  interesting  question  before  mankind  is  this  : 

What  comes  after  we  die? 

Professor  N.  S.  Shaler  of  Harvard  University  has  grappled  with  this 
absorbing  (jiiestion  in  a  scientific  and  reverent  spirit 

Mr.  Shaler  has  an  international  reputation  as  a  savant. 

His  views  are  based  on  profound  study 

It  is  not  strange  that  his  new  book  is  attracting  wide  attention 

We  respectfully  recommend  every  one  that  thinks  to  read  this  book. 

*•  Typical  of  what  wo  may  call  the  new  roli^rioiig  literature  which  is  to  mark  the  Twentieth  Century.  It  is  pre¬ 
eminently  serious,  tender,  and  in  the  truest  sense  ChriBtmn."—Sjtrinall(l(i  Uepublican. 

•'  A  l)ook  of  entrancing  interest.”— /fodfon  Traveler. 

The  highest  type  of  book  to-day  is  tliat  which  is  suggestive,  and  THE  IN'niVIDU.\L  is  a  charmingly  sugges- 
tive  treatment  of  undeniable  data.” — Xeiv  York  Commercial  Advertiser. 

“  Its  conclusions  ar-,  on  the  whole,  favorable  to  religious  faith.”- /iroot/yn  Times. 

“Tlie  open  mind  and  the  reverence  of  the  author  are  everywhere  evident.”— T/ie  Dial. 

“While  truly  scientillc.  It  is  wonderfully  simple,  scholarly,  yet  so  free  from  technicalities  that  any  careful 
reailer  may  grasp  the  meaning  of  tlie  author.  Unlike  many  books  of  a  similar  nature,  there  are  no  scoftings  at  religion, 
no  thrusts  at  a  faith,  however  at  variance  it  may  be  with  tlie  views  of  the  writer.  It  is  dignified  and  scholarly  in  its 
tone.”— .Wicnrl-  Xeivs. 
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too  dark,  no  winter  too  dreary,  for  the  kind 
word,  the  golden  deed  of  love  to  be  lost. 

Not  one  bright  look  on  a  human  face  bat  is 
reflected  in  some  other  face. 

Ton  may  give  books,  pictures,  flowers  to  the 
sick,  tend  the  baby,  weed  the  garden,  wait 
upon  mother  or  whistle  a  "lively  tone, ’’ as 
yon  sit  on  the  fence.  Ton  can  smile  to  Aunt 
Polly  in  the  kitchen,  or  mamma’s  gaest  in  the 
parlor.  In  fact  one  look  of  radiant  good  cheer 
is  a  picture  in  color ;  like  windows  to  the  east, 
where  God’s  beautiful  sunshine  opens  the  new 
day,  "goldenly,"  the  children’s  colors  spread 
over  our  homes  in  banners  of  light,  and  we 
say,  ‘  *  I  choose  that  color. "  M.  S.  D. 

ABOUT  THE  qUEEN’S  WEDDING. 

The  people  of  Holland  are  intimately  ac¬ 
quainted  with  their  young  Queen.  From  her 
babyhood  they  have  taken  note  of  all  her 
doings  with  a  personal  interest.  Only  ten 
years  of  age  when  her  father,  William  III. 
died,  the  child-queen  was  educated  under  the 
wise  care  of  her  mother  as  regent,  and  her 
people  are  proud  of  her  good  sense  and  beauty. 
All  the  world  loves  a  lover,  and  especially 
pleased  are  the  good  Hollanders  with  the  love 
match  of  their  charming  ruler.  And  all  good 
Americans  lately  joined  with  them  in  wishing 
the  queen- bride  a  long,  happy  and  prosperous 
life. 

Queen  Wilhelmina  was  married  to  Henry, 
Duke  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  at  The  Hague, 
on  Thursday  morning,  February  7.  The  civil 
ceremony  took  place  in  the  White  Hall  of  the 
palace  at  11.30,  before  near  relatives  and  the 
six  required  legal  witnesses  of  the  government. 
It  was  performed  by  the  minister  of  justice 
reading  the  marriage  contract,  to  which  the 
yonng  couple  gave  assent  before  signing  it. 
The  young  Queen  promised  to  obey  her  hus¬ 
band  as  wife  but  not  as  Queen,  he  being  recog¬ 
nized  as  head  of  the  anion.  Immediately  after 
they  drove  to  the  church,  the  young  couple  and 
Queen  mother  driving  in  the  Golden  chariot 
(the  gift  of  the  city  of  Amsterdam),  shouts  of 
welcome  and  good  wishes  lining  the  way.  The 
whole  city  was  decorated  and  the  way  to  the 
church  bordered  with  pine  boughs  bung  with 
orange  lanterns,  rosettes,  orange  blossoms, 
flags  and  streamers  of  every  hue 

The  material  of  the  young  Queen’s  wedding 
gown,  silver  cloth  embroidered  with  silver 
threaded  pearls,  was  made  in  the  School  of  Art 
Needle  Work  of  Amsterdam,  and  the  young 
embroiderers  did  it  indeed  as  a  labor  of  love. 
The  gown  was  made  in  Paris ;  the  long  court 
train  two  and  a  half  yards  long,  and  the  bodice 
trimmed  with  rare  antique  lace  and  orange 
blossoms;  a  gauze  veil  hung  from  a  coronet 
surrounded  with  orange  blossoms. 

Duke  Henry  wore  the  uniform  of  a  Dutch 
Major-General.  The  church  "Groote  Kirke" 
was  the  one  the  Queen  has  attended  from 
childhood. 


Stats  of  Ohio,  City  of  Toledo,  ( 

Lucas  County  j 

Frank  J.  Chsney  makes  oath  that  he  is  the  senior 
partner  of  the  firm  of  J.  F.  Chsney  &  Co.,  doing  bnsi 
ness  in  the  City  of  Toledo,  County  atd  State  aforesaid, 
and  that  the  said  firm  will  pay  the  sum  of  ONE  HUN¬ 
DRED  DOLLARS  for  each  and  every  case  of  Catarrh 
that  cannot  be  cured  by  the  use  of  IIall's  Catarrh 
Curb. 

FRANK  J.  CHENY. 

Sworn  to  before  me  and  subscribed  in  my  prese 
this  Stb  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1886. 

^  BiAL.  A.  W.  GLEASON, 

'  v~  ’  Xiitary  PutAic. 

Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally  and  acts  directly 
on  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  tbe  system.  Send 
for  testimonials,  free. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 
^“Sold  by  Druggists,  76c. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


A  deputation  from  tbe  churches  received  the 
bridal  party  at  the  door.  Over  the  entrance  was 
a  rich  canopy  of  Easier  lilies  on  red  velvet  with 
gold  fringe;  the  vestibule  was  hung  with  blue 
cloth  and  golden  lions;  the  church  was  hung 
in  blue  and  orange.  As  the  royal  party  en¬ 
tered,  the  choir  sang  a  wedding  antbem,  tbe 
couple  separated  and  sat  down  facing  each 
other  while  the  minister,  tbe  Rev.  Dr.  Van 
der  Vliet,  stepped  between  and  performed  the 
simple  service  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church 
After  the  rings  were  exchanged  the  minister 
presented  the  married  pair  with  a  Bible.  The 
wedding  march  was  played,  the  cannon  in  the 
square  fired  a  salute  of  a  hundred  and  one 
guns  and  tbe  wedding  party  returned  as  they 
had  come,  cheered  by  tbe  loyal  crowd,  the 
young  couple  radiant  with  happiness. 

On  the  arrival  at  the  palace,  the  bridal  pair 
received  their  guests  in  the  White  Hall.  After 
congratulations  from  their  relatives,  the  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  foreign  countries  presented 
those  of  their  governments.  A  gala  breakfast 
followed.  The  gifts  in  which  the  Queen  took 
special  pleasure  were  those  which  were  the 
hand  work  of  farmers,  fishermen  and  their 
wives.  Among  these  were  fine  needlework 
and  lace.  A  large  rug,  the  handiwork  of  sixty 
of  her  subjects,  was  most  remarkable  and  curi¬ 
ous.  A  china  dinner  service  and  carved  chest 
were  among  the  presents  from  the  capital.  ^ 
Silver,  porcelains  and  furniture  made  a  fine 
display,  a  diamond  neckklace  from  Spain,  tapes, 
try  from  France  and  a  gold  thimble  with 
mioroBOopic  designs  of  needle  workers  was 
given  by  President  Kruger  of  the  Transvaal. 

WHY  THE  GIFT.S  UID  N«IT  ARRIVE. 

The  twins— Charlie  and  Tom— came  home 
one  Sunday  very  warm  and  tired,  for  they  had 
run  on  ahead  of  sister  Kate  a  good  part  of  the 
way.  They  were  both  talking  excitedly  at 
once: 

"Mother,  we’re  going  to  send  a  box  of  toys 
to  the  Children’s  Hospital.  Mrs.  McConnell 
told  ns  about  it.  She  wants  us  to  bring  them 
to  her  house  to- morrow  afternoon.  ’’ 

"I’ll  give  my  wooly  sheep,”  said  Tom."  Yon 
see,  mother,  each  one  of  us  is  to  give  a  toy, 
and  then  there’ll  be  a  whole  lot  to  send.  ” 

"Can  we  pick  the  things  out  now,  mother?” 
asked  Charlie. 

Mother  said  they  could,  and  by  this  time 
Kate  had  come  in,  so  the  children  went  to  tbe 
play-room  together. 

"This  sheep  doesn’t  ’baa’ any  more, ’’said 
Tom,  "but  I  guess  it  will  do  to  put  in  the 
box.  ’  ’ 

He  laid  it  on  one  side  and  Kate  put  with  it  a 
book  she  bad  received  on  Christmas  It  wasn’t 
a  very  pretty  book ;  it  only  had  one  picture 
and  tbe  back  was  torn  and  dirty,  but  Kate  said 
she  guessed  it  would  do.  Then  she  found  a 
doll  that  had  lost  an  eye,  and  laid  that  out. 
Those  were  all  she  could  spare. 

Charlie  found  a  donkey  that  couldn’t  wag  his 
head  any  more,  because  it  bad  been  broken  off 
and  glued  on ;  and  a  red  ball  that  had  a  hole  in 
it  and  wouldn’t  bounce. 

The  things  were  all  laid  together  in  a  heap, 
and  tbe  next  day,  after  school,  the  boys  carried 
them  in  a  basket  to  their  Sunday-school 
teacher. 


Mrs.  McConnell  smiled  when  she  saw  the 
two  nice-looking  little  chaps  and  thanked  them 
very  pleasantly.  But  after  they  had  gone  and 
she  looked  into  the  basket  she  wasn’t  quite  so 
pleasant. 

"I  am  surprised,”  she  said  to  her  husband, 
"at  what  tbe  Ross  children  have  brought! 
They  have  a  whole  room  full  of  beautiful  toys, 
and  to  think  they  should  bring  only  broken, 
useless  trash  to  give  to  tbe  poor  little  sick 
children  in  the  hospital!  These  things  cannot 
go  in  the  box  at  all.  ” 

She  sighed  as  she  turned  out  the  contents  of 
the  basket  on  the  ash  heap,  for  that  is  where 
they  rightfully  belonged.  And  that  is  why  the 
toys  the  Ross  children  gave  did  not  get  to  the 
hospital  — Exchange. 

CHRISTIAN  HEROES 

FOR 

CHRISTIAN  CHILDREN 
TO  LOOK  AT  AND  LIVE  LIKE. 

By  one  who  loveH  them. 

From  Carey  to  Colnmba  is  a  "Far  Cry,”  as 
people  say.  All  the  way  back  from  1800  to  521 
A.D.  or  nearly  1,400  years,  and  yet  not  too  far 
to  look  down  through  and  think  and  see  how 
God  works  through  the  ages.  For  surely  this 
"apostolic  succession”  is  without  a  break,  and 
Colnmba  is  Carey’s  foreafther  in  tbe  mission 
field.  There  would  have  been  no  Carey  in  the 
nineteenth  if  there  bad  been  no  Colnmba  in 
the  sixth  century.  Had  not  Colnmba  in 
Irealnd  heard  and  heeded  the  Macedonian  cry, 
"Come  over  and  help  us”  from  the  darkness  in 
Scotland,  God  only  knows  how  Carey’s  fore¬ 
fathers,  and  yours  and  mine  in  Britain  North 
and  South  would  have  beard  the  Gospel  and 
been  saved  from  their  heathenism  and  all  its 
shameful  practices. 

Unlike  Carey,  Columba  was  of  princely 
parentage.  His  father  we  are  told  came  from 
Niall  of  the  Nine  hostages,  monarch  of 
Ireland.  His  mother  Eithne  traced  her 
lineage  to  Catheir  Mor,  King  of  Leinster,  and 
afterwards  King  of  Ireland.*  He  was  born  at 
Gartan  in  Donegal  on  tbe  7tb  of  December 
A.  D.  521,  and  like  John  the  Baptist  seems  to 
have  been  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost  from  his 
very  birth  (Luke  i.  15).  When  baptized  they 
gave  him  two  names,  very  opposite  in  cbarac- 

•  See  Rev.  G.  F.  Maclear  —The  Celts. 

Cod  Liver  Oil 
is  a  food 

and  the  greatest  care  should  be  exercised  in  its 
selection. 

Peter  Moller’s 
Cod  Liver  Oil 

is  the  best  oil  that  fifty  years  of  continued  scientific 
research  has  produced.  Hy  the  process  now  employed 
the  oil  is  kept  from  contact  with  the  atmosphere  from 
the  beginning  of  the  ptoces-s  of  manufacture  until  it  is 
safely  corked  up  in  bottles,  thus  preventing  contamina¬ 
tion  of  any  kind  and  excluding  all  impurities 

Give  this  new  oil  a  trial  .Ask  for  Feter  Moller's 
Oil,  and  see  that  the  bott  e— a  flat,  oval  one— bears 
our  name  as  agents.  Notice  the  date  in  perforated 
'etters  at  bottom  of  the  label. 

Schisffelin  &  Co.,  New  York. 
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t€r,“Qrimthann” — Wolf  and  “Oolnm”— Dove. 
Bat  only  before  his  convemion  did  he  deserve  the 
first;  in  name,  spirit  and  life,  after  it,  he  was 
the“Dove  Ohild”aad  the“Holy  Ghost  Man”  — 
“Oolnmcille”  or  Golnmbaof  the  chnrches.  He 
loved  the  house  of  God.  Like  Jesns  he  was 
often  “fonnd  in  the  temple”  (3t  Lake  ii.  46) 
— a  good  place  for  a  boy  or  girl  to  be  fonnd 
in,  and  a  grand  place  to  prepare  for  God's  work 
in  the  big  world  ontside  when  the  time  comes. 
Like  David  in  Psalm  xzxciv.  he  seemed  to  be 
always  saying, 

“  How  amiable  are  Thy  Tabernacles 
< )  Lord  of  hosts 

My  Soul  Longeth,  yea  even  Falnleth 
For  the  Courts  of  the  Lord.  ” 
and  one  of  the  passions  of  his  great  sonl  was 
to  bnild  temples  and  houses  for  God's  worship 
and  lor  men  to  live  in  and  work  for  God  among 
the  lost  aronnd  them. 

From  the  little  home  in  Donegal  the  lad 
went  to  school  to  a  famous  teacher  called 
Finnian.  Then  to  Leinster,  for  farther  in¬ 
struction,  and  at  twenty-five  he  seems  to  have 
begun  his  work  o*  founding  monasteries  and 
chnrches.  Among  the  most  famous  of  these  is 
Derry,  whose  walls  I  once  walked  on  and 
aronnd  many  years  ago,  without  knowing  then 
how  mnch  I  owed  to  the  holy  man  who 
planned  and  carried  on  God's  work  there  so 
many  ages  ago 

But  the  greatest  work  of  his  life  began  iu  561 
A.  D  ,  when  he  left  Ireland  and  went  over  to 
the  Western  Highlands  of  Scotland  to  preach 
the  Gospel,  "For  the  love  and  favor  of  Christ” 
as  the  old  Records  pat  it. 

To  win  souls.  To  win  sonh.  From  the 
devil  For  God ;  and  again  like  one  of  his 
great  forefathers  in  the  mission  field,  "To  open 
their  eyes  and  to  turn  them  from  darkness  to 
light  and  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God, 
that  they  might  receive  forgiveness  of  sins  and 
inheritance  among  them  which  are  sanctified 
by  faith  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus”  (Acts  xxvi., 
V.  18)  This  greatest  work  ever  given  to,  and 
done  by  man,  became  the  rnling  passion  of  his 
lile  Ask  God  for  it,  my  boys  and  girls.  Let 
it  become  the  one  " heart's  desire  and  prayer” 
of  your  lives  Fulfill  it  every  day  in  some 
sense  and  way,  in  the  small  place  just  where 
yon  are  till  he  gives  you  a  larger  one,  and  you, 
too,  will  be  among  the  "Noble  army  of  mar¬ 
tyrs”  (Witnesses),  "  The  goodly  fellowship  of 
the  prophets.”  "The  glorious  company  of  the 
Apostles, ”  and  a  living  part  of  "The  Holy 
Church  thronghout  all  the  world”  and  through¬ 
out  all  time,  and  of  the  "great  multitude  which 
no  man  can  number  of  all  nations  and  kindreds 
and  people  and  tongues,  who  stand  before  the 
Lamb,  clothed  with  white  robes  and  palms  in 
their  hands”  (Rev.  vii  9). 

Then  read.  Read,  for  I  can  only  hint  at  it 
in  these  few  words.  Read  the  story  as  gath¬ 
ered  up  for  ns  by  MacLean,  Bishop  Walsh,  Dr. 
Smith  and  many  another,  the  story,  more 
fascinating  than  any  novel,  of  Columba,  at 
forty  six,  with  twelve  companions,  leaving  his 
country,  sailing  away  in  a  wicker  boat  covered 
with  skins  and  landing  in  Argylesbire  on  the 
eve  of  Pentecost  or  Whitsuntide 

Read.  Read,  how  there  among  bears  and 
wolves,  and  men  hardly  less  tierce  than  they, 
he  began  his  work  on  a  little  island,  with  a 
very  little  name — "/«”  or  “Jlii" — to  be  known 
afterwards  as  "ily  of  Colnm  of  the  Churches” 
or  more  shortly  "Tcolumkill”  .  .  ,  Some 
day,  perhaps,  you  will  sail  over  from  Moville 
and  see  it  all,  then  tiny  island,  three  and  a 
half  miles  long  by  one  mile  broad.  In  the 
centre  a  plain,  here  and  there  grassy  patches, 
rocky  hills  and  the  liltte  stream  trickling 
through  the  centre. 

Then  better  still,  see  by  faith  the  man  of 
God,  doing  the  work  of  God.  Like  a  young 
giant,  in  physical  stature  and  strength,  a  glori- 
ons  voice  that  conld  be  beard  an  immense  dis¬ 


tance,  a  winning  smile  and  a  wonderful  power 
over  men  and  all  who  came  near  him  and  able 
to  "turn  his  band”  as  we  say,  to  any  neces¬ 
sary  thing.  Truly  a  man  of  God  for  men.  A 
man  for  boys  and  girls  of  this  age  to  study  and 
imitate.  .  .  .  But  the  rest  of  the  wonderful 
story  must  be  kept  for  another  talk. 


TKe  Observation  Car 


BLOW,  BLOW! 

Blow,  blow,  March  winds  blow! 

Blow  us  April  If  yon  please. 

Blow  away  the  cold  white  snow. 

Blow  the  leaves  out  on  the  trees. 

Blow  the  Ice  from  oH  the  brooks. 

Set  their  merry  water  free. 

Blow  dead  leaves  from  woodsy  nooks. 

Show  the  violets  to  me. 

Do  all  this,— 'twill  be  but  play: 

Then— please  to  blow  jourself  away! 

—St.  Kicholcui 


THE  SNOW  BIRD  TRACED  HOME. 

Thanks  to  the  interest  of  the  grown- nps,  we 
became  last  week  pretty  "warm”  upon  the 
question  of  the  anthorsbip  and  first  pnblication 
of  The  Snow  Bird.  This  week’s  correspond¬ 
ence  completes  the  quest,  and  brings  out  the 
last  and  very  interesting  facts  in  the  case. 
First  comes  a  Passenger  who  was  related  to 
the  anthor  of  the  poem : 

Pi'BusHERs  OF  New  York  Evaxgeli.st :  lean 
settle  the  authorship  "Snow  Bird”  question. 
His  name  was  not  Woodward  nor  Gould.  It 
was  Francis  Woodworth,  and  be  first  published 


it  in  The  Youth's  Companion,  of  which  he  and 
his  brother  were  editors  when  the  Companion 
was  pnblisbed  in  New  York  along  in  the  ’40’s 
or  'SO's.  Francis  Woodworth  was  a  consin  of 
my  now  decf  ased  wife,  who  often  sang  the  song 
to  her  children 

As  the  author  of  "Ola  Oaken  Backet”  has 
been  mentioned,  I  may  say  that  his  name  was 
Samuel  Woodworth,  and  I  presnme  he  was  the 
brother  of  Francis,  bat  cannot  voneb  for  that. 

Respectfully  yonrs,  James  B.  Sykes. 

It  is  pleasant  to  have  two  stars  in  our  firma- 
nent  where  only  one  had  been:  the  two  Wood- 
worths  have  almost  equal  claims  upon  onr 
gratitude. 

Another  Passenger  carries  the  quest  still 
farther  into  the  past : 

Dear  Conductor:  Being  one  of  the  older 
"grown  ups”  on  yonr  Observation  Car,  I  want 
to  say  tbat  the  song  of  the  "Snow  Bird”  is 
much  older  than  any  of  your  oorrespondents 
make  it  I  well  remember  while  a  resident  in 
Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y,  I  was  librarian  in  the 
Sunday-school  of  the  Presbyterian  Chnrch  of 
which  Mr  Andrew  Rnssell  was  superintendent. 
A  good  singer,  and  very  fond  of  children,  he 
frequently  sang  the  Snow  Bird  in  his  school. 
This  was  between  1837  and  1840. 

Respectfully  yours,  A.  H.  Graves 

Another  relative  of  the  author  gives  some 
interesting  facts: 

Dear  Conductor  :  Kindly  allow  me  to  clear 
up  some  of  your  remaining  uncertainties  in 
regard  to  the  Song  of  the  Snow  Bird.  My 
mother  used  often  to  sing  it,  and  taught  it  to 
her  children  in  their  early  years.  She  was 
very  fond  of  it.  not  only  on  account  of  its 
sweet  sentiment,  so  pleasantly  expressed,  but 
because  it  was  written  by  a  dearly  loved 
cousin  and  companion  of  her  childhood,  the 
Rev.  Francis  C  Woodworth  (not  Woodward). 

Mr.  Woodworth  visited  our  home  more  than 


A  STUDY  OF  LIFE  AND  DEATH. 

The  only  certain  thing  is  Death 

'Phe  instinct  of  all  creatures  is  to  fear  Death. 

Yet  it  has  been  powerfully  argued  that,  since  Death  is  universal,  it 
must  be  beneficient. 

The  most  interesting  (juestion  before  mankind  is  this  : 

What  comes  after  we  die? 

Professor  N.  S.  Shaler  of  Harvard  University  has  grappled  with  this 
absorbing  (juestion  in  a  scientific  and  reverent  spirit 

Mr.  Shaler  has  an  international  reputation  as  a  savant. 

His  views  are  based  on  profound  study 

It  is  not  strange  tbat  his  new  book  is  attracting  wide  attention 

We  resp(‘ctfully  recommend  every  one  that  thinks  to  read  this  book. 

*■  Typical  of  what  we  may  call  the  new  relicioim  literature  which  ia  to  mark  the  Twentieth  Century.  It  is  pre¬ 
eminently  aerious,  tender,  and  in  the  trueat  aenae  Christian.”— llepublican. 

•*  A  hook  of  entrancing  intercat.”- Traveler. 

“  'The  highest  type:  of  book  to-day  is  that  which  is  suggestive,  and  THE  INDIVIDUAL  is  a  charmingly  sugges- 
live  treatment  of  nndenialde  data.”— A>«'  York  Commercial  Advertiser. 

“  Its  concluaiona  ar',  on  the  whole,  favorable  to  religious  la.\t\\."—I}rooklyn  Times. 

“The  oi)en  mind  and  tiu:  reverence  of  the  anthor  are  everywhere  evident.”- TAe  IHal. 

"While  truly  scientific.  It  is  wonderfully  simple,  scholarly,  yet  so  free  from  technicalities  that  any  careful 
reader  may  grasp  the  meaning  of  the  author.  Unlike  many  books  of  a  similar  nature,  there  are  no  scoftlngs  at  religion, 
no  thrnata  at  a  faith,  however  at  variance  it  may  Ik-  with  the  views  of  the  writer.  It  is  dignified  and  scholarly  in  its 
tone."— Xeirark  News. 
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ODoe  along  in  the  foniea  He  waa  a  delightfnl 
man,  greatly  interested  in  young  people  and 
always  ready  to  instruct  ana  entertain  them. 

I  hare  hea^  him  in  oonrersation  with  my 
mother  conoeming  the  Snow  Bird  song.  His 
health  was  frail  and  be  turned  aside  from  the 
direct  work  of  the  ministry,  after  completing 
his  preparation  for  it,  to  edit  a  magazine  for 
boys  and  girls,  called  The  Youth’g  Cabinet — 
one  of  the  pioneers  of  that  class  of  periodicals 
in  this  country.  Through  its  pages  he  taught 
many  religious  and  other  useful  lessons  in  a 
winning  way.  If  living  to-day  be  would  be  an 
appreciative  traveler  with  yoa  in  the  Observa¬ 
tion  Oar.  I  remember  a  department  in  bis 
magazine  called  “The  Man  with  the  Magnet,” 
and  it  was  happily  named  in  more  senses  than 
one.  He  died  in  the  spring  of  1860  on  ship¬ 
board  in  New  Tork  harbor,  on  his  return  from 
a  winter  in  Florida  He  bad  only  strength 
left  to  reach  the  dock;  not  to  leave  the  boat. 
He  should  not  be  confounded  with  Samuel 
Woodworth  of  “Old  Oaken  Bucket”  fame. 

T.  N. 

The  song  was  evidently  very  popular  as  it 
deserved  to  be,  for  it  was  soon  republished  in 
a  collection,  as  this  paragraph  informs  ns : 

OONDUCTOK  OF  THE  OBSERVATION  Oar  :  In  the 
year  1849  a  book  was  published  for  the  young 
called,  A  Wheat- Sheaf  Gathered  from  Our 
Own  Fields:  By  F.  O.  Woodworth  and  T.  S. 
Arthur.  The  poem  in  question  is  in  this  book, 
which  is  now  before  me,  so  I  do  not  quote  from 
memory.  It  is  entitled. 

The  Song  of  the  Snow  Bird.  By  F.  O.  Wood- 
worth. 

It  has  eight  verses :  the  copies  sent  yon  were 
not  arranged  right  and  there  were  changes  from 
the  original.  When  a  child,  I  used  to  sing  it  at 
school.  It  was  always  much  admired  when 
sung  by  the  fresh  young  voices. 

Mrs.  H.  Moore 

Now  that  the  grown-ups  have  bad  their  turn 
with  the  Ohick-a-de-dee,  let  the  younger 
Passengers  have  a  chance,  with  this  pretty 
story  from  The  Examiner: 

CHICKADEES  TO  DINE. 

Some  years  ago  I  bad  an  experience  with 
chickadees  in  which  their  advances  brought 
about  the  companionship.  It  was  during  a 
severe  winter  in  eastern  Maine.  Frequent 
snows  broughtf^the  birds  from  the  forest,  and 
the  tall  hackmatacks  before  the  house  were  be¬ 
sieged,  for  their  strongholds  of  rough  bark 
concealed  dormant  insect  life.  It  was  not, 
however,  until  after  a  day  and  a  night  of 
steady  snowfall  that  the  chickadees  made  their 
first  call  at  the  door.  The  snow- filled  crevices 
of  tree  bark  had  baffled  them  and  they  flew  to 
the  doorstep.  To  the  family  of  children  within 
doors  this  was  an  event.  Obickadees  had  never 
come  for  crumbs  before.  The  crumbs  from  the 
breakfast  cloth  had  been  shaken  out  by  the 
door  and  the  birds  ate  them  eagerly. 

Another  storm  ushered  in  another  day,  and 
of  necessity  the  crumbs  thrown  out  by  us  were 
constantly  covered  up.  Moreover,  the  birdr’ 
toes  suffered  from  the  cold  snow.  Something 
better  must  be  provided  for  them.  Between 
the  yard  and  the  door,  close  by  the  pump,  stood 
a  locust  tree.  Its  smooth  bark  shed  the  snow, 
its  thorns  would  hold  the  food  easily,  esprcially 
the  bits  of  fat  of  which  these  wild  birds  seemed 
very  fond.  On  this  tree  the  birds  were  happy. 
Coming,  feasting,  departing,  they  were  con¬ 
tinually  busy  and  on  the  wing.  They  dili 
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and  the  bird  answers  from  the  tree,  “chick-a- 
dedee.  ”  The  invitation  and  the  reply  kept 
up.  Then  a  gradual  advance  was  made  from 
the  hackmatacks.  One  bird  flew  towards  the 
door,  only  to  wheel  swiftly  back  to  the  tree,  a 
second  attempt,  and  the  coveted  bit  of  fat  was 
carried  off  in  triumph  This  led  to  less  hasty 
visits,  till  the  wild  birds  would  eat  with  com¬ 
posure  off  our  hands,  tapping  the  fingers  im- 
periout-ly  when  the  food  was  gone.  One  thing 
only  the  birds  would  not  allow— any  attempt 
to  stroke  their  heads! 

It  was  a  fascination,  a  bit  from  fairyland 
come  true,  to  step  to  one’s  door  and  call  in  bird 
language  and  get  a  reply,  and  then  to  see  after 
the  reply  the  short,  swift  fiight  till  a  tiny  visi¬ 
tor  rested  on  one's  hand!  The  sense  of  elation 
and  surprise  lingers  with  me  still,  and  I  can 
feel  the  clinging  of  the  cold  little  feet.  Three 
times  a  day  we  were  sure  of  visitors.  As  I  re¬ 
member,  two  never  came  to  the  hand  at  once. 
I  recall  seeing  one  chickadee  clinging  to  the 
dress  of  the  child  while  waiting  for  a  turn  at 
the  hand 

So  the  companionship  went  on,  spontaneous 
on  the  part  of  the  birds,  unsought  by  the  chil¬ 
dren.  a  natural  event  of  a  severe  winter  in  the 
country.  The  visits  became  less  frequent  as 
the  warmer  weather  came,  then  ceased  alto¬ 
gether.  Robina  S1L.SBEF,  Smith 


Finally  one  made  the  attempt.  He  fiew 
swiftly  down  towards  the  plate  but,  alas!  his 
courage  gave  out  and  he  wheeled  igoomini- 
ously  away  to  the  locust  tree  No  doubt  there 
was  some  daring  and  coaxing  going  on  among 
the  bare  branches.  Soon  the  same  bird  made 
a  second  attempt,  only  stopping  to  sna'cb  a 

Lhe  brave  ex- 


crumb  on  the  wing  and  be  off! 
ample  was  soon  followed,  and  the  white  plate 
no  longer  gave  concern.  They  would  not  yet 
venture  to  the  door  if  a  person  stood  there. 
Dependent  as  they  were  on  the  inmates  of  the 
house,  these  birds  had  no  confidence  in  us. 

That  was  the  next  step— to  win  their  confi¬ 
dence.  This  was  done  by  standing  just  within 
the  door  out  of  sight,  and  with  arm  extended 
hold  ont  the  plate  of  dinner.  The  birds  were 
quick  to  see  the  person  behind  the  plate.  When 
the  first  dared  to  come  he  trusted  himself  only 
for  a  moment,  but  greater  and  greater  confi¬ 
dence  followed  till  we  could  boldly  stand  at 
the  door. 

And  now  the  plate  must  be  given  up!  This 
would  be  the  last  test  of  bird  courage.  The 
child  with  the  outstretched  hand  of  crumbs 
stands  at  the  door  calling,  “chick-a-de-dee,  ” 
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THe  L.  D.  O.  Club 


Will  each  one  of  you  twenty-seven  boys  pre¬ 
tend  that  yon  have  shaken  bands  with  the  new 
editor  of  the  L.  D.  O.  ?  That’s  a  big  stretch  of 
the  imagination,  too,  away  to  Franklin,  Mass. , 
— and  not  a  single  Massachnsetts  boy  in  the 
Olnb,  either. —  Editor  ob'  the  Home  Depart" 

MEKT. 

So,  then,  we  have  been  formally  introduced 
by  the  editor  of  the  Home  Department!  I  am 
very  glad,  indeed,  to  meet  yon  all  and  I  hope 
yon  will  each  one  of  yon  write  to  me  a'  great 
many  letters.  Tell  me  jnst  what  yon  think  of 
all  the  schemes  that  have  been  proposed  or  are 
to  be  proposed  in  onr  column,  or  any  ideas  of 
yonr  own  in  regard  to  Lord’s  Day  Observance, 
because  then  we  shall  get  acquainted  very 
quickly. 

Did  you  ever  think  what  was  the  best  way 
to  get  acquainted  with  people?  It  is  to  know 
what  they  think  about  things! 

Speaking  about  shaking  hands— I  wonder  if 
any  of  you  have  shaken  the  band  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  yonr  state?  Has  Otis,  who  lives  in 
Washington,  shaken  bands  with  President  Mc¬ 
Kinley?  I  happened  to  be  up  at  the  State 
House  of  the  “Gilded  Dome’’  in  Boston,  a  lit¬ 
tle  while  ago  when  Governor  Crane  was  having 
a  public  reception.  When  the  great  doors  were 
swung  open  to  all  who  cated  to  enter,  there 
were  jnst  about  twice  as  many  bojs  and  girls  | 
who  had  come  to  shake  the  Governor’s  hand 
as  there  were  grown  up  people!  It  set  me  to 
thinking  about  the  L.  D.  O.  boys! 

Have  any  of  you  ever  studied  German?  It 
seems  to  me  some  of  yon  boys  are  taking  “Eile 
mit  Welle’’  for  yonr  motto— that  you  are 
“making  baste  slowly’’  in  regard  to  letting  ns 
all  know  what  you  consider  the  best  way  of 
eleating  officers!  Only  a  few  of  yon  have 
written;  then  we  want  in  a  week,  if  possible, 
to  know  the  ages  of  all  the  members  and  to 
have  the  votes  on  the  Constitution. 

How  far  along  are  you  in  Ten  Time*  One  Are 
Ten?  And  what  ideas  has  it  given  you?  Jnst 
the  name  in  itself  is  a  suggestion!  Not  be¬ 
cause  it  is  very  handy  to  know  the  multiplica¬ 
tion  table  (although  ic  certainly  is)— but  that 
every  eittyle  one  of  the  ten  charter  members 
counts  in  making  up  the  number! 

Here  is  something  for  yon  to  do  on  Sunday 
— that  is,  if  you  have  completed  the  “unfin¬ 
ished  business’’  of  the  L.  D  O  In  regular 
Clubs,  yon  know,  there  is  a  particular  order 
for  doing  things,  and  “new  business’’  is  not 
considered  until  after  “unfinished  business  ’' 
So  yon  see,  we  are  trying  to  be  very  'business¬ 
like.  If,  when  our  president  is  elected,  any  of 
you  think  it  is  necessary,  you  may  be  obliged 
to  say  at  some  time  or  other,  “Mr.  President, 

I  rise  to  a  point  of  order !  If  you  have  been 
to  a  political  meeting  with  your  father  you 
probably  know  jnst  what  that  means 

Well,  then,  if  yon  have  no  “unfinished  busi¬ 
ness’’  of  the  L  D.  O.  Club  to  attend  to,  here 
ere  ten  questions  fur  yon  to  answer,  all  about 
first  things,  and  all  found  in  the  first  book  of 
the  Bible  as  well : 

1.  What  was  the  first  commandment  of  God? 

2.  Who  built  the  first  city? 

8  Who  told  the  first  lie? 

4  Who  was  the  first  gardener? 

5  Of  what  did  the  first  wedding  present  con¬ 
sist? 

6.  Who  built  the  first  ship? 

7.  Who  was  the  first  outcast  and  vagabond? 

8.  Who  was  the  first  person  that  died,  after 
the  creation? 

9.  What  mountain  is  first  mentioned  in  the 
Bible? 

10  When  was  the  Sabbath  first  instituted  and 
by  whom  observed? 

Will  yon  send  me  the  Bible  reference  for  the 


last  question,  which  touches  the  question  of 
Lord’s  Day  Observance  so  closely? 

Your  New  Editor,  Maud  Louise  Ray, 

Franklin,  Mass. 


WHICH  SHALL  IT  BEl 

Which  shall  it.  be?  which  shall  it  be? 

God,  or  the  devil,  bond  or  free? 

Will  you  boldly  and  cheerfully  take  your  stand 
With  the  chosen  few,  with  the  noble  band 
Who  are  steadfastly  doInK  all  they  can 
For  God  and  the  right  and  fallen  man? 

Or  will  you  sink,  debased  and  biind. 

To  herd  with  the  ruck  of  humankind? 

God,  or  the  devil,  liond  or  free  — 

Which  shall  it  be,  lads?  which  shall  it  be? 

Which  shall  it  be?  The  home-life  sweet. 

Gay  with  the  patter  of  tiny.feet; 

Or  the  squalid  tap-room,  grimy  and  grim? 

The  drunkard’s  curse,  or  the  children's  hymn? 
Wrecked  lives,  or  the  strength  that  never  flags. 
Peace  and  plenty  or  ruin  and  rags? 

Which  shall  it  be,  lads?  which  shall  it  be? 

Which  shall  it  be?  Two  paths  lie  here  — 

The  right  leads  upward,  the  left,  ahl  where? 
Others  may  give  you  counsel  true. 

But  the  choice,  dear  lads,  la  for  you  for  youl 
And  remember,  now  in  your  boyhood's  prime. 

Is  the  turning-point  and  seeding-time; 

The  sot’s  bent  back,  or  the  saint’s  bent  knee— 
Which  shall  it  be,  lads?  which  shall  it  be? 

—Sacred  Heart  Revieu'. 


The  widow's  mite  that  went  tinkling  through 
the  brazen  throat  of  the  treasury  is  sounding 
yet ;  the  eecaping  fragrance  of  the  alabaster 
box  fills  the  world  with  sweetness  — Beecher. 


THE  LIFE  AND  LITERATURE  OF 
THE  ANCIENT  HEBREWS 

By  I.VMAN  Abbott,  D.U  ,  author  of  “The  Life  and 
Letters  of  Pa-il  the  Apostle,’’  “The  Evolution 
of  Christianlty,’’elc.  Crown  8vo,  gilt  top,  $3.00. 
Dr.  Abbott  traces  in  the  Bible  the  origin  and 
development  of  the  religious,  political,  and  liter¬ 
ary  life  of  the  ancient  Heorews,  on  the  theory 
that  this  life  was  a  gradual  development  like  that 
of  other  nations.  His  treatment  of  the  Bible  is 
free  yet  wholly  reverent,  and  his  book  is  of  un¬ 
common  interest,  and  value. 

THE  TURN  OF  THE  ROAD 

A  Romance.  By  Eugenia  Bhooks  Fkothinqh  am. 
13mo,  $1.50. 

’I’he  romance  of  a  singer  who  through  love  wins 
her  crowning  success.  The  hero  is  a  loyal,  high- 
minded  American;  the  heroine  is  an  ambitious, 
self-reliant  American  girl.  She  studies  in  Paris, 
and  becomesa  very  accomplished  singer  and,  after 
experience  of  the  devotion  and  self-denial  of  the 
hero,  becomes  a  noble  woman.  The  story  is  effec¬ 
tively  told,  and  merits  a  wide  popularity. 

A  PILLAR  OF  SALT 

By  Jbnnettk  Lef,  author  of  “Kate  Wetherell.’’ 
Itimo,  $I  3.5. 

A  striking  story  of  the  p.sssion  of  an  inventor 
for  working  out  his  dreams ;  the  opposition  of  his 
wife,  a  practical  New  England  woman;  and  his 
SUCCt  ss 

THE  WOODPECKERS 

By  Mbs.  Fannie  Hakdy  Eckstkom.  With  5  full- 
page  colored  des'gns  by  Louis  Agassiz  Fcekteh, 
and  many  text  Illustrations.  Square  12mo,  $1.00. 
This  book  gives  a  lively  yet  accurate  and  orderly 
account  of  this  family,  treating  somewhat  ex¬ 
haustively  of  live  of  tne  commonest  woodpeckers, 
and  less  fully  of  the  ot‘  ers.  The  book  is  finely 
illustrated  and  will  delight  bird  lovers. 

A  DICTIONARY  OF  AMERICAN 
AUTHORS 

By  Oscar  Fay  Adams.  Fourth  Edition,  much  en¬ 
larged.  8vo,  $3  50. 

This  valuable  handbook  now  contains  over  7,500 
brief  biographies  of  American  authors. 


ONE  THING  AND  ANOTHER. 

In  a  certain  town  in  Scotland  a  censuB  was 
taken,  one  Sunday  night  a  «hort  time  ago,  of 
those  who  attended  church  and  those  who 
entered  public  houses;  10,954  went  to  church, 
and  in  one  hour  12,910  persons  were  counted 
going  into  saloons  Tet  some  want  to  have 
the  Sunday  opening  of  saloons  legalized  in  this 
country. 

The  Bishop  of  Ripon,  Dr.  Boyd  Carpenter, 
as  becomes  the  only  Irish  occupant  of  an  Eng¬ 
lish  see,  appears  to  be  the  wit  of  the  Episcopal 
bench.  When  about  to  lay  the  foundation 
stone  of  a  new  vicarage  at  Wakefield  not  long 
ago  he  was  invited  by  the  architect,  who 
handed  him  the  trowel  and  the  line  and 
plummet,  to  become  “an  operative  mason  for 
a  few  moments.’’  “I  cannot,’’  answered  the 
bishop,  “lay  claim  to  the  title  of  an  operative 
mason,  but  I  am  certainly  a  working  Carpen¬ 
ter.  ’  ’ 

The  only  one  of  our  American  bishops  who 
had  the  privilege  of  a  private  interview 
with  Queen  Victoria  is  the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr. 
Whipple,  Bishop  of  Minnesota,  who  at  her  re¬ 
quest  visited  her  at  Windsor  Castle,  and  was 
presented  by  her  with  a  beautiful  copy  of  her 
Highland  Journal,  inscribed  in  her  own  hand. 
Another  interesting  fact  at  the  present  time 
is  that  Bishop  Whipple,  by  special  request, 
was  one  of  the  consecrators  of  Dr.  Manndell 
Creighton,  Lord  Bishop  of  London,  who  has 
just  died,  and  also  of  the  Bi»hopof  Winchester, 
who  was  with  the  queen  in  her  dying  hour. 


THE  NEW  EPOCH  FOR  FAITH 

By  George  A.  Gordon,  D.D..  author  of  “The 
Christ  of  To-day,”  “The  Witness  to  Immor¬ 
tality,”  etc.  12mo,  $1..50. 

This  liook  is  an  uncommonly  fresh  and  valid 
contribution  to  the  best  kind  of  modern  religions 
literature.  It  is  an  Interpretation  of  the  religions 
conditions  of  to.day  from  the  point  of  view  of 
a  progress!' e  thinker.  Dr.  Gordon  assumes  as 
clearly  true  that  the  diiection  of  religious  develop¬ 
ment  for  the  past  twenty  years  has  been  toward  a 
freer  and  fnller  faith.  His  work,  while  carefully 
discriminating,  is  distinctly  optimistic,  and  is 
written  with  remarkableliterarypowerandcharm. 

KING’S  END 

By  Alice  Brown,  author  of  "Meadow  Grass,” 
“Tiverton  Tales,” etc.  12mo,  $1..t0. 

The  story  of  the  struggle  of  an  enthusiastic  New 
Hampshire  girl  between  love  and  an  imagined 
“call.”  Fortunately  love  wins  the  day.  It  is  a 
charming  story  of  New  England  village  life,  with 
amusing  portrayals  of  eccentric  New  England 
character.  It  has  Miss  Brown’s  fine  literary 
touch,  also  uncommon  freshness,  humor,  and 
personal  charm. 

THE  CURIOUS  CAREER  OF 
RODERICK  CAMPBELL 

By  Jean  N.  McIlwraith,  author  of  “A  Book  of 
Longfellow,”  etc.  Illustrated.  Crown  8vo,  $l  50. 
The  Scottish  hero  tights  for  Prince  Charlie  for 
love  of  a  lady  above  him  in  station,  .\fter  Cul- 
loden  the  scene  shifts  to  New  York  and  Canada, 
where  there  are  trading  and  exploring  advent  ires 
among  Indians,  and  fighting  between  French  and 
English,  and  where  the  hero  finally  wins  some¬ 
thing  far  better  than  a  battle. 

THE  LIGHT  OF  THE  WORLD 

By  Herbert  D.  Ward,  author  of  “The  White 
Crown,  and  Other  Stories,”  etc.  With  a  frontis¬ 
piece  illustration  Square  12mo.  $l  00. 

A  lens-maker,  who  is  a  reverent  doubter,  dies 
and  his  spirit  goes  out  among  the  stars.  Far  off 
he  meets  light  which  left  the  earth  long  before, 
bearing  the  pictures  of  great  events.  He  wit¬ 
nesses  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  and  his  doubts 
are  removed.  The  story  is  novel  in  conception, 
is  told  with  much  dramatic  interest,  and  is  an 
excellent  Easter  book 


I  Sold  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent,  postpaid,  by 

I  HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO.,  Boston 

I  II  EAST  17th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

^  -  ^ 


Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.’s  New  Books 
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AN  IMPORTANT  JUBIi.EE. 

The  Jubilee  Oonvention  of  the  Young  Men’s 
Ohristian  Associations  of  the  United  States 
and  North  America  is  to  be  held  in  Boston, 
June  11>16.  As  is  well  remembered,  the  first 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  was  formed 
in  1844  by  George  Williams,  an  English  Con- 
gregationalist.  He  is  still  living  at  the  age  of 
eighty  and  was  knighted  by  Queen  Victoria  in 
1894,  at  the  time  of  the  English  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association  Jubilee.  Mr.  Williams 
is  the  head  of  a  drapery  establishment  in  St. 
Paul’s  Churchyard.  If  bis  health  continues 
good  he  will  attend  the  Convention  in  Boston 
next  June. 

The  first  Association  in  North  America  was 
that  of  Montreal,  formed  November  2,  1851. 
A  letter  from  London  caused  the  birth  of  the 
Boston  Association  and  the  work  spread  from 
that  centre  throughout  the  United  States.  The 
letter  was  written  by  George  M.  Van  Derlip, 
a  student  from  the  University  of  New  York, 
then  in  Edinburgh  University,  who  had  visited 
the  original  Association  in  London. 

Being  a  correspondent  of  The  Watchman  and 
Reflector  (now  the  Watchman),  Mr.  Van 
Derlip  made  this  visit  the  subject  of  a  letter 
bearing  date  June,  1850.  It  was  published  in 
the  issue  of  October,  1851,  and  read  by  Capt. 
Thomas  V.  Sullivan,  former  ship-master  and  a 
member  of  the  Harvard  Street  Baptist  Church. 
Mr.  Van  Derlip  became  a  Baptist  minister  and 
is  still  living  in  this  city.  Three  Baptists  led 
in  the  founding  of  the  Society  in  this  country, 
Mr  Van  Derlip,  correspondent;  Mr.  Ford, 
editor,  later  famous  as  the  owner  of  the 
Youth’s  Companion,  and  Captain  Sullivan: 
The  first  two  met  December  15,  1851,  in 

the  vestry  of  the  Central  Congregational 
Church,  Boston,  and  formed  a  society 
modelled  upon  the  one  in  London  The  first 
formal  meeting  was  held  in  the  Old  South 
Church  on  the  22d  of  the  same  month.  The 
the  first  gift  was  a  gold  piece  from  F.  O.  Watts 
(Episcopalian),  who  became  the  first  president. 

A  Constitution  was  adopted  December  29, 
1851.  Capt.  T.  V.  Sullivan  presented  a  Bible 
in  the  language  of  the  Sandwich  Islands;  the 
Rev.  Henry  Upham  gave  an  English  Bible, 
and  seven  volumes  were  received  from  the 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  of  London. 
The  library  was  started  January  5,  1852,  aud 
nearly  four  hundred  dollars’  worth  of  books 
added  and  in  May,  1853,  the  number  of  volumes 


'important  new  boohs" 


How  to  Promote  and  Condvict  a 

Successful  Revival 


Edltril  by  R.  A.  TURKEY. 


12mo,  cloth,  Sll.no 


The  Holt  Spirit  in  a  Revival  -  •  R.  A.  Torrey- 

The  Evanoelistio  Chckoh  -  -  J.  F.  Canon.  D.  D. 

Revival  Preaching  -  -  -  -  Rev.  Louis  J.  Hanks. 

The  Place  or  Prayer  in  a  Revival,  R.  A.  Torrey. 
Open  Air  Meetings  -  -  -  Rev.  William  Evans. 

Muse  IN  A  Kevival  ....  Prof.  D.  B.  Towner. 
Advertising  the  Meetings  -  -  -  A.  F.  Gaylord. 

And  many  other  subjects  and  authors  equally  Important. 


A  CycI«iM*dltt  of  Revivals. 

Never  before  within  the  cover  of  any 
one  volume  has  there  been  brought 
such  a  wealth  of  material  bearing 
upon  Revival  work.  A  glance  at  the 
partial  list  of  contents  and  authon 
assures  one  of  the  extraordinary  value 
of  this  book -especially  at  this  very 
time. 


G.  CAMPBELL  .VIORGAN,  says: 

‘It  is  a  new  and  forceful  statement 
of  the  fac’t  and  claim  of  Christianity. 
To  me  It  is  one  of  the  tinest  statements 
of  the  atonement  principle  that  I  have 
ever  read.  Nothing  I  have  seen  appeals 
to  me  as  getting  nearer  the  heart  of 
the  truth  than  this  volume.” 


A  BooK  for  the  Honest  Doubter 

TKe  Fact  of  CKrist 

By  P.  C'arnegle  Siiiipsoii.  M,  A.  I'/Jni",  cloth,  S>1  ‘J.V. 


UR.  MAKCP.S  UUU’S  OPINION  : 

“To  read  this  finely  developed  argument  is  a  rare  and  en¬ 
joyable  treat.  The  crispness  and  raciness  of  the  style  are 
the  fit  accompaniments  and  expr  -asion  of  clean  logical  pro¬ 
cesses  and  thoroughijk  digested  thought  It  sparkles  with 
brilliant  sayings,  and  yields  at  every  point  suggestive  hints 
or  fresh  solutionsof  the  perennial  problems.  The  auttior  isa 
strong  and  Independent  thinker,  who  sees  deeply  and  clearly  ” 


A  Woman’s  Life  for  Kashmir 

Irene  Petrie 

By  Mrs.  Aahley  Cariis-Wilson.  8vo,  cloth,  i!ill..%0. 


“Irene  Petrie  was  one  of  the  first  representatives  of  the  mis¬ 
sionary  movement  among  students  to  fall  in  the  forefront  of 
foreign  missions.  .  .  .  To  that  great  class  of  young  women 
in  our  country  who  are  interested  in  true  culture  and  the  finer 
things  in  life  it  mast  especially  appeal.  There  is  no  oilier  mis¬ 
sionary  book  for  them,  nor  any  other  biographv  like  this.”— 
From  the  Intbodcction 


With  an  Introdiietfiiii  by 
KOBKRr  K.  SPKKK 
Frontispiece,  several  illiistratUins 
aud  colureii  maps. 

“Specially  noteworthy  lioth  for  the 
character  of  its  subject  and  forth*  fac 
that  it  is  tile  first  Biography  of  a  stu¬ 
dent  volunteer  ,  .  .  Should  lie  in 
the  library  of  every  college  for  women  ” 
—The  Oitti.ook. 


The  N.  V.  OBSERVER,  says: 

“  Some  biographies  are  interesting 
because  of  the  national  or  international 
reputation  of  the  persons  whose  lives 
are  portrayed,  and  others  owe  their 
popularity  to  the  fascinating  style  of 
the  writers.  The  biography  of  the 
George  H .  C.  Maegregor  possesses  both 
of  the  characteristics  of  a  successful 
memoir.’* 


By  Duncan  Campbell  Macg're^or. 

G.  H.  C.  Maegregor 

A  Biography.  With  Portrait.  8vn,  cloth,  gilt  top,  Bl  50. 


“It  was  an  inspiration  to  know  George  H  0.  Maegregor, 
however  superfle tail  v,  and  one  always  felt  that  his  was  so  rich 
and  noble  a  nature  that  other  things  must  be  sacrificed  and 
opportunities  created  for  a  deeper  and  closer  acqnaintance 
with  its  manifold  stores.  Now  from  the  pages  of  his  biogra¬ 
phy  we  obtain  glimpses,  as  bv  second  hand,  of  what  he  was  in 
the  serene  depths  of  his  soul.  The  work  has  been  admirably 
performed.”— F.  B.  Meveb. 
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reached  sixteen  hnndred. 

The  first  Annual  Report,  presented  after 
eight}months  of  the  Association,  gave  the  mem¬ 
bers  as  numbering  twelve  hundred.  The 
Wednesday  evening  before  the  last  in  May  was 
chosen  for  annnal  meetings.  The  first  annual 
public  meeting  was  held  May  24,  1853.  Twelve 
thousand  copies  of  the  constitution  were  sent 
over  the  United  States. 

The  New  York  Association  was  organized  in 
June,  1852.  By  May  18,  1853,  Associations  had 
been  formed  in  Portland,  Me.  ;  Ooncord,  N. 
H.  ;  Providence,  R.  I.  ;  Springfield  a  Wor¬ 
cester,  Mass;  Hartford  and  New  London,  Gt. ! 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  Washing 
ton,  D.  O. ;  Cincinnati,  O.,  Detroit,  Mich.  ; 
Chicago,  Ill. ;  St.  Lonis,  Mo. ;  Mobile,  Ala. , 
and  New  Orleans,  La  ,  with  all  of  which  the 
Boston  Association  was  in  correspondence. 
These  had  adopted  the  oonstitation  and  plan  of 
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By  SANKEV, 

ncGRANAHAN. 

and  STEBBINS. 

One  of  the  strongest  and  most  desirable  rollections  now  offered 
for  Prayer- Meetings,  Young  People’s  Societies  and  Sunday 
Schools.  Contains  over  KlU  of  the  very  latest  songs  by  the 
editors  and  others. 

Same  s^esand  prices  as  “  Sacred  Soags  No.  I,”  of  which 
over  800,000  copies  have  already  been  sold. 

Price  $35  per  100.  Sample  copy,  post  free,  80  cents. 

THE  BIOLOW  A  MAIH  CO.,  New  York  and  Chicago. 


operation  of  the  Boston  Association.  Associa¬ 
tions  were  also  formed,  or  were  then  forming, 
in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  Amsterdam,  Paris, 
Milan,  Rome  and  Geneva. 

When  the  report  of  the  tenth  anniversary 
was  presented  it  was  recognized  that  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  bad  overcome  the  prejndioes  and  donbts 
which  attend  the  initial  stages  of  most  organi¬ 
zations. 

During  the  first  year  of  the  civil  war  2(X) 
members  of  the  Boston  Association  became 
volnnteers.  The  number  of  volunteers  from 
the  Association’s  membership  increased  to  over 
600  by  May,  1863.  Company  A  of  the  Forty- 
fifth  Regiment,  Massachusetts  nine  months 
volunteers,  was  composed  chiefly  of  Associa¬ 
tion  members.  The  rooms  became  the  deposi¬ 
tory  of  reading  matter  and  hospital  stores  for 
the  National  Chriteian  Commission,  which 
owed  its  origin  to  the  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association. 

Throngh  the  army  committee  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  for  the  year  ending  May,  1863,' more  than 
114,100  was  oontribnted.  The  money  was 
appropriated  exclusively  to  the  pnrebase  and 
distribution  of  material  supplies  to  alleviate 
the  snfferings  of  the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers. 
The  total  snm  of  coutrbntions  to  the  Christian 
Commission  throngh  ihe  army  committee  of 
the  Boston  Association  was  $333,237.48.  “The 
Soldiers’  Hymn  Book’’  was  pablished,  of  which 
250,000  copies  were  e  distributed. 

October  16,  1867,  a  Christian  mass  meeting 
was  held  in  Tremont  Temple.  It  was  of  an 


evangelis’lc  type,  and  was  addressed  by 
Dwight  L.  Moody,  afterward  the  world  famous 
evangelist,  then  president  of  the  Chicago 
Yonng  Men’s  Christian  Association,  who  bad 
joined  the  Boston  Association,  April  20,  1854, 
and  had  been  converted  in  1855 

The  twenty- fifth  anniversarv  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  was  observed  in  Mnsic  Hall,  Sunday 
evening.  May  28,  1876.  Among  the  speakers 
was  George  Williams  of  London,  the  founder  of 
the  London  Association. 

The  names  of  all  Christian  men  employed  on 
the  different  steam  railroads  were  obtained, 
and  consultations  were  held  as  to  the  best 
mode  of  advancing  Christian  work  on  the  eight 
railroads  then  entering  the  city.  The  employes 
of  the  horse  railroad  were  not  overlooked. 

Governor  Rice  attended  the  reception  to  the 
clerks  in  the  retail  dry  goods  trade  December 
5.  1877,  and  said:  “When  1  came  to  Boston 
there  were  no  Yonng  Men’s  Christian  Associa¬ 
tions.  The  Mercantile  Library  Association  was 
the  only  place,  ontside  of  the  churches,  in 
which  a  yonng  man  might  cast  his  lot.  ’’ 
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HURCHES  considering 
a  change  of  hymn  and 
tune  books  for  any 
service,  — church, 
chapel  or  Sunday- 
school,  should  know 
about  The  Century  Co.’s  latest 
books  before  deciding  on  anything. 
IN  EXCELSIS  (NEW  EDITION)  FOR 
THE  CHURCH  SERVICE. 

“  As  near  perfection  as  we  are  likely  to 
see  in  our  day.” 

IN  EXCELSIS  FOR  SCHOOL  AND 
CHAPEL. 

“  I  examined  over  20  samples  and  con¬ 
sider  this  absolutely  the  best  book  in  ex¬ 
istence  for  the  purpose.” 

rm>(|ii!ik“(i  in  contents,  perfect  in  man- 

•  iifacture,  low  in  price,—  books  that  may 
2  be  used  with  growint;  pleasure  for  years, 
a  Information  and  examination  copies  gladly 

#  furnished. 

^  The  Century  Co.,  Union  Sq.,  New  York. 


AVoman’s  Boardl  of 
Home  Missions 


Increased  accommodations  and  better  ventila¬ 
tion  added  much  to  the  comfort  of  the  Woman’s 
Board  at  the  monthly  meeting.  Oonsidering 
the  appointed  topic,  The  Treasury,  this  de¬ 
partment  was  made  to  “glow  and  sparkle”  in 
a  thoroughly  studied  paper  by  Mrs.  Hill,  a 
Bible  study  by  Mr  Charles  W.  Hand  and  a 
practical  talk  by  Miss  Lincoln. 

A  fVord  Fitly  Spoken. — A  Presbyterial  treas¬ 
urer  in  a  neighboring  city  called  upon  a  friend 
when  valentines  were  being  circulated  and  ex¬ 
pressed  the  wish  that  some  one  would  send  a 
valentine  to  the  Home  treasurer.  In  response, 
a  check  for  five  hundred  dollars  came  which 
was  presented  at  the  meeting. 

An  annuity  gift  of  one  thousand  dollars  has 
been  received  from  one  who  wishes,  beyond 
peradventnre.  to  further  Gospel  influences  when 
her  supply  of  earthly  manna  ceases. 

Hoonah,  Alaska,  is  described  by  Dr.  Thomp¬ 
son  as  “fifty  miles  from  everywhere  and 
awfully  lonesome.  ” 

The  illness  of  Mrs.  Oarle,  the  persistence  of 
some  natives  in  their  feasts  and  dances,  snow 
drifts  twelve  feet  deep  and  a  depth  of  six  feet 
confronting  the  missionary  when  making  his 
way  to  services,  have  marked  the  winter  as  a 
season  of  peculiar  trial.  Two  babies  were  to 
be  oared  for,  so  Mr.  Oarle  turned  nurse,  and 
leaving  one  at  home  carried  the  other  to  the 
church  pulpit,  which  seemed  to  the  little  one 
a  satisfactory  arrangement. 


Down. 


the  baLd,  but 
be  Just  to  the 
good.  The  SoblP 
Powder  which 
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PEARLINE  is  S'Ae  SoaLp- 
Powder — origina.!.  best,  safest. 
It’s  success  is  the  cause  of 
the  many  imitations.  633 
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Clifer.— The  Christmas  offering  of  the  people 
to  Jesus  was  not  large,  but  one  woman  suffer¬ 
ing  from  dropsy  and  weighing  three  hundred 
pounds  made  her  way  to  every  service  during 
the  week  of  prayer.  She  took  three  bracelets 
from  her  arm  and  added  to  these  five  cents — all 
that  she  had  to  give. 

These  brace  ets  when  exhibited  for  the  first 
time  at  a  meeting  found  ready  sale.  Mr. 
Oarle  fears  that  we  do  not  pray  as  hard  as  we 
ought  for  Hoonah. 

Prayer  was  requested  for  a  young  mountaineer 
in  his  hard  struggle  to  maintain  a  Christian 
life.  From  a  mountain  cove  comes  a  plea  for 
the  work  in  general :  it  especially  urges  prayer 
for  the  young  men.  . 

A  heroic  woman  in  Utah  suffering  insult  and 
varied  trials  and  who  has  thought  that  even 
her  life  was  in  danger,  asks  prayer  that  she 
may  have  strength,  courage  and  wisdom  to  do 
her  duty  as  a  Christian  and  an  American. 

Help  for  Puerto  Jiico.—iHiBB  Potter  of  Toronto 
was  introduced  as  an  accepted  teacher  for  the 
Bchobl  at  San  Juan,  and  still  another  is  needed. 

Number  Fifty  three  Fifth  Avenue. — The  sale 
of  this  property  for  three  hundred  and  eighty 
thousand  dollars  is  cause  for  rejoicing.  This 
will  be  appropriated  not  to  the  work,  but  to 
the  new  building. 

Alaska. — Torture  for  witchcraft  having  been 
summarily  disposed  of  by  United  States  offi¬ 
cials,  the  salutary  result  is  mauifest. 

When  the  natives  return  from  their  hunting 
grounds  with  valuable  furs  and  game  in  abund¬ 
ance,  each  to  his  village,  the  winter  festivities 
begin.  These  include  a  series  of  heathen 
dances,  which  make  night  and  day  hideous. 

The  Potlatch.  —During  the  holiday  season  the 
various  clans  have  family  reunions  and  usually 
two  months  are  spent  in  feasting  and  dancing, 
settling  tribal  quarrels,  paying  debts,  com¬ 
memorating  the  death  of  fiiends  and  celebrating 
historic  events. 

At  Sitka.— These  children  are  industrious.  It 
is  interesting  to  study  the  bent  of  their  talents. 
Most  of  the  boys  are  natural  mechanics  and  the 
girls  take  readily  to  handiwork.  Both  boys  and 
girls  delight  in  fishing.  A  dozen  boys  went 
out  over  night  with  boat  and  seine  and  re¬ 
turned  in  the  morning  with  five  hundred  beau¬ 
tiful  salmon. 

Poor  and  parentless,  they  are  dear,  brave, 
teachable  little  fellows— reports  Superintendent 
Kelly — the  stuff  men  are  made  of. 

Among  them  one  finds  real  childlike  faith 
and  earnest  endeavors  after  new  obedience. 
Their  efforts  to  reach  the  ideal  of  true  Ohris- 
tian  living  is  to  us  inspiration.  H.  E.  B. 


Women’s  Board  of 
r oreign  Missions 


This  is  the  way  they  celebrated  Ohristmas  at 
Ludhiana,  India,  and  it  shows  how  very  ex¬ 
travagant  and  reckless  missionaries  can  be, 
when  it  comes  to  social  enjoyment — even  to 
the  extent  of  expending  four  cents  on  table 
decorations  I 

Mrs.  Gilbertson  of  Lahore  writes:  “This 
year  our  Christmas  and  New  Tear  were  spent 
at  Ludhiana,  where  our  Synod  and  annual 
meeting  were  held.  We  Lahore  ladies  had  to 
look  after  the  table  arrangements,  and  as  there 
were  sixty  or  more  of  us  it  was  something  of  a 
care  However  with  a  couple  of  good  cooks 
the  food  was  good  and  well  served.  Synod  was 
unusually  interesting  because  of  several  ques¬ 
tions,  one  was  the  introduction  of  individual 
communion  cups.  It  lasted  six  days  instead  of 
two,  so  we  spent  Christmas  together.  We  had 
Hindustani  service  in  the  morning  and  it  is  the 
custom  for  the  people  to  come  from  the  villages 
round  about  to  the  mother  church  at  Ludhiana 
There  must  have  been  a  couple  of  hundred 
children  in  the  congregation.  Mr.  F.  P.  New¬ 
ton  preached  in  Punjabi,  one  longs  for  bis  gift 
of  tongue,  for  when  spoken  as  he  speaks  it,  the 
language  is  really  musical.  Afterward  we 
started  to  arrange  for  our  Christmas  dinner. 
What  to  decorate  with  was  a  puzzle ;  finally  we 
settled  on  some  bright  red  paper,  a  couple  of 
flower  pots  which  had  a  pretty  foliage  plant 
growing  in  them.  Then  we  got  a  lot  of  trail¬ 
ing  creepers,  we  put  a  strip  of  paper  down  the 
centre  of  each  table  and  outlined  it  with  the 
vines,  then  we  crinkled  some  green  paper  and 
dressed  the  flower  pots,  and  with  dishes  filled 
with  bright  yellow  oranges  the  effect  was  cer¬ 
tainly  pleasing.  One  of  the  ladies  had  a  pretty 
paper  star  which  held  a  lamp  which  burned  for 
fourteen  hours;  this  star  in  the  East  we 
hung  from  a  punka  hook  in  the  centre  of  the 
room.  We  festooned  the  walls  with  green  and 
we  looked  quite  gay,  at  the  immense  cost  of  a 
little  trouble  and  about  fonr  cents  1  For  dinner 
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we  had  soup,  fowls,  with  salt  beef,  and  vege¬ 
tables.  Our  birds  for  sixty-two  people  cost 
fonr  dollars.  Then  we  bad  a  good  old  fashioned 
English  plnm  pudding,  which  I  bad  made  be¬ 
fore.  After  coffee  we  bad  singing  and  were 
glad  to  sing  together  the  old  Christmas  hymns 
in  our  mother  tongne.  The  week  between 
Ohribtmas  and  New  Years  was  very  busy.  Our 
annual  meeting  was  held  from  early  morning 
till  late  at  night.  It  rained  a  good  deal  and 
was  cold,  especially  to  those  living  in  tents. 
But  we  were  thankful  for  the  rain.” 

From  Urnmia,  Persia,  Miss  Van  Dnzee  wrote 
of  the  Christmas  celebration  when  she  invited 
all  the  circle  to  her  bouse,  and  Dr.  Labaree 
acted  as  Santa  Clans.  She  adds:  ”My  sewing 
jlass  meets  three  times  a  week,  and  now  num¬ 
bers  thirty-one.  Of  these  girls,  sixteen  are 
learning  to  read.  They  remain  after  the  sew¬ 
ing  and  also  come  the  intermediate  days.  One 
boy  is  also  learning  to  read.  Before  the  Week 
of  Prayer  all  of  onr  churches  are  to  observe 
three  days  for  special  preparation  for  the 
Week  of  Prayer,  and  for  the  winter.  This 
morning  a  delegation  of  Armenians  from  one 
of  onr  Armenian  villages  came  to  plead  for  a 
teacher  and  preacher  for  their  village.  The 
delegation  was  headed  by  their  own  priest.  It 
is  a  village  which  has  been  for  some  time  more 
ready  to  receive  ns  than  other  villages.  This 
matter  of  giving  them  a  teacher  is  not  easy, 
because  we  have  eo  few  educated  Armenian 
young  men,  bat  we  will  try  to  help  them  to 
some  one  who  can  at  least  preach  for  them,  for 
that  can  be  done  in  Tnrkish.  ” 

The  work  of  onr  little  force  in  Manila  this 
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past  year  has  been  among  the  Filipinos, 
Americans  and  Chinese  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rodgers 
have  made  splendid  beginnings,  and  now  they 
are  joined  by  others.  Mrs  Rodgers  has  done 
mnch  for  the  services  by  her  claying  and  sing¬ 
ing.  There  has  been  a  central  nlaoe  of  worship 
in  the  heart  of  the  city,  and  services  held  in 
six  other  sections  of  the  city.  In  two  outlying 
towns  the  work  has  been  very  encouraging.  In 
Hagony  the  people  stand  ready  to  bnild  a  little 
ohapel  and  pay  the  salary  of  a  native  preacher 
just  as  soon  as  a  suitable  man  can  be  found. 

S.  R.  D. 


THE  WOMAN’S  NATIONAL  SABBATH 
ALLIANCE 

The  regular  public  meeting  was  held  on 
Monday,  February  25.  The  subject  was  Sun¬ 
day  Privileges  for  Young  People,  and  the 
leader  brought  the  beauty  and  precionsness  of 
these  privileges  vividly  before  those  present. 
An  earnest  feeling  prevailed  that  we  must  at¬ 
tempt  to  draw  young  people  into  our  work  for 
the  Sabbath.  Mrs.  Darwin  R.  James  intro- 
dnced  Mrs.  Louise  Seymour  Houghton,  Editor 
of  The  Evangelist,  who  explained  the  organi¬ 
sation  of  the  L.  D.  O.  Olub  and  its  success 
among  boys  from  ten  to  fifteen,  and  told  of  the 
new  plan  of  The  Evangelist  to  substitute  for 
the  Sunday  newspaper  a  Monday  edition  which 
should  contain  all  news,  foreign  or  otherwise, 
now  given  in  the  Sunday  paper,  and  the  work 
on  which  would  be  done  on  Monday.  Reports 
of  Secretaries  and  Treasurer  were  encouraging. 
The  treasury  holds  a  goodly  balance  and  the 
work  of  the  Field  Secretary  in  visiting  pastors 
and  friends  of  the  Alliance  in  suburban  towns 
has  been  crowned  with  success.  Some  new 
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St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
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members  have  been  secured,  and  many  pastors 
have  expressed  cordial  interest  in  the  work  of 
the  Alliance,  and  a  desire  to  forward  it  among 
the  members  of  their  obarcbes.  It  is  hoped 
that  Woman’s  and  Young  People’s  Societies 
will  take  sustaining  memberships  and  dis¬ 
tribute  our  literature.  Reports  from  Auxiliaries 
showed  activity  along  the  lines  of  work  sng 
gested  by  the  Alliance.  Brooklyn,  Greenwich 
and  Montclair  reported  tbrongh  representatives 
who  were  present,  and  White  Plains,  Lockport 
and  other  Auxiliaries  sent  written  reports. 
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CHILllREN’S  WORK. 

All  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  needs  of 
the  working  boys  and  girls  of  our  great  city, 
and  are  therefore  following  with  interest  the 
steady  development  of  mannal  training  fox  the 
yonng,  mnst  have  been  delighted  with  the 
National  Exposition  of  Obildren’s  Work,  lately 
held  in  the  Mechanics  Library  Building,  under 
the  anspices  of  the  New  York  Child- Worker’s 
Protective  Association.  So  long  as  thonsands 
of  onr  boys  and  girls  are  under  the  sad  neces¬ 
sity  of  becoming  wage  earners  at  fourteen, 
which  is  as  early  as  the  law  allows  it,  we 
should  see  to  it  that  they  have  the  best  train¬ 
ing  to  fit  them  for  their  arduous  lives,  and 
also  that  they  are  protected  against  the  abnse 
and  overstrain  to  which  both  parents  and  em¬ 
ployers  are  too  frequently  indifferent.  There¬ 
fore  this  Association  is  doing  a  valuable  work 
for  the  community  which,  I  am  sure,  was  real¬ 
ized  by  all  who  visited  the  Exposition  and  saw 
the  varied  examples  of  children’s  handiwork, 
the  resnlts  many  of  them  of  a  very  short  train 
ing. 

There  were  specimens  of  work  from  all  kinds 
of  schools  and  classes  and  “Active  Exhibits’’ 
of  classes  at  work  from  many  Associations  and 
Settlements  throughout  the  city.  We  sent 
some  sewing  books  with  specimens  of  the  work 
of  our  Saturday  Morning  Sewing  School,  and 
also  some  baskets  from  the  weaving  class 
This  last  has  been  so  recently  started  that  we 
were  mnch  pleased  to  have  anything  to  show 
for  it,  aud  still  more  so,  when  a  boy  s  basket 
was  sold  for  fifty  cents  The  little  fellow 
himself  was  overjoyed  at  this  nnexpecied  good 
fortune,  a  real  bonanza  to  him,  and  immedi¬ 
ately  invested  it  in  a  mnch  needed  pair  of 
trousers,  showing  that  the  practical  side  of  life 
was  already  the  absorbing  one  to  him. 

One  day  the  whole  weaving  class  with  their 
teacher  carried  their  rattan  to  the  ball  and  bad 
their  regular  lesson  for  the  benefit  of  the  visi¬ 
tors  to  the  Exposition,  and  another  day  twenty 
seven  little  girls  from  the  Kitchen  Garden 
Class  went  np  with  their  brooms,  brushes  and 
dishes  aud  had  their  regular  lessou  in  public. 

This  was  all  very  nice  for  the  older  visitors, 
but  what  delighted  ns  most  was  to  see  the  in 
terest  of  the  children  themselves  They  care¬ 
fully  inspected  the  work  of  other  children  and 
asked  surprisingly  intelligent  questions,  and 
we  feel  sure  that  their  own  efforts  will  grow 
in  interest  and  in  dignity  from  the  comparison 
and  from  the  knowledge  that  so  many  people 
are  wa'ching  their  progress  and  are  ready  to 
help  them. 

The  same  thing  was  evident  in  the  large 
meeting  at  the  Normal  College,  when  all  the 
City  History  Glnbs  were  invited  to  meet  to¬ 
gether.  Miss  Waterbury  took  np  two  of  oar 
Clubs,  and  found  the  large  ball  filled  with 
children  from  every  part  of  this  big  city,  all 
alert  and  absorbed  in  a  common  interest  and 
greeting  each  speaker  with  enthusiastic  ap 
planse.  The  stereopticon  lecture  which  fol¬ 
lowed  the  speeches,  iu  which  many  pictures  of 
the  oity  were  thrown  upon  the  soreeen,  was  a 
delight,  especially  to  the  down  town  delega¬ 
tions  to  whom  the  pictures  and  the  places 
shown  in  them  were  equally  new  and  interest¬ 
ing. 

We  wish  to  thank  the  unknown  reader  from 
Millerton,  N.  Y.,  who  so  kindly  sent  ns  two 
dollars.  It  is  doubly  welcome  becanse  jost  now 
onr  needs  are  so  pressing. 


ALBERT  A.  LE  ROY 

Proprietor 
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FROM  CINCINNATI. 

Rev.  Richard  F.  Sonter. 

Dr.  Dickey’s  visit  to  Oinoinnati  most  have 
been  one  of  no  ordinary  pleasure  to  him  as  it 
certainly  was  one  of  no  ordinary  nplift  and 
enoonragement  to  Presbyterians  in  and  abont 
Oinoinnati.  The  Avondale  Chnrch  invited  the 
ministry  and  eldership  as  its  gnests  to  meet 
Dr.  Dickey  at  a  banquet  which  it  gave  in  his 
honor.  Arrangements  and  appointments  were 
alike  admirable,  and  practically  every  minister 
and  elder  in  the  Presbytery  and  ministers  from 
all  the  cities  and  towns  adjacent  with  their 
wives  enjoyed  Avondale  hospitality.  It  was 
an  event  absolntely  nniqne  in  our  city’s  history 
and  the  requests  that  it  be  made  an  annual 
event  were  hearty  and  nnanimons.  At  the 
conclnsion  of  the  dinner,  which  was  given  at  6 
P.M.  in  the  dining  hall  of  the  chnrch,  the 
participants  adjourned  to  the  anditorinm  of 
the  church  and  were  addressed  by  Drs.  Goss, 
Lee  and  Dickey.  The  theme  of  all  the  speeches 
was  the  need  of  Lane  Seminary  and  its  claim 
upon  a  share  in  the  twentieth  century  benevo 
lence.  The  movement  for  completing  Lane’s 
endowment  is  being  pushed  and  the  prospect  is 
very  encouraging. 

We  think  New  York  may  congratulate  us  on 
the  satisfactory  outcome  of  our  strife  against 
lawlessness  and  brutality  in  the  prize  fight 
which  was  planned  to  take  place  here,  and  in 
which  would  be  presented  the  rather  novel 
spectacle  of  the  world’s  champion  bruisers 
battering  each  other  under  the  patronage  of  a 
body  of  our  “best”  citizens  and  for  the  benefit 
of  a  semi-public  enterprise.  Dr.  Goss ,  in  a  news¬ 
paper  article,  made  a  protest  which  was  at  once 
taken  op  by  all  the  ministry  and  which  rang 
true  in  the  breasts  of  all  good  citizens.  The 
Mayor  and  those  who  with  him  thought  that  a 
little  thing  like  the  law  need  not  be  considered 
among  friends  refused  to  heed  the  protest,  even 
when  backed  by  the  best  lawyers  in  the  city. 
The  lawyers  then  instituted  proceedings  and 
without  hope  of  any  financial  reward  carried 
the  case  through.  Their  example  is  a  noble  and 
inspiring  one ;  we  hope  it  may  be  an  inspiration. 


LIFE  AND  LETTERS 

OF  PHILLIPS  BROOKS 

By  ALEXANDER  V.  G.  ALLEN. 

8  vols.,  8vo.,  1687  pages  with  Portraits  and  lllnstrations. 
Cloth,  Kilt  top,  in  box,  $7.50  net. 

“It  is  the  story  of  a  noble  life,  nobly  told,  rich  in  ex¬ 
amples,  froH'  his  own  sermons,  letters  and  addresses."— 
The  IndepemUnt. 

“A  very  notable  contribution  to  the  small  class  of 
really  worthy  American  Biographies.  .  .  For  a 

f  eneration  to  come,  those  who  are  qualifying  themselves 
or  the  Christian  ministry  of  whatever  name,  must 
read  this  book.”— AHantic  Mimthly. 


THE  MORE  ABUNDANT  LIFE 

Reading  for  each  day  in  Lent,  selecte*!  from  the  writings 
of  pHiLLtPS  Bkooks.  By  W.  M.  L.  .lAY.  16mo,  2.50 
pages,  cloth.  $1.25. 


A  ROSARY  OF  CHRISTIAN  GRACES 

By  ALEXANDER  MoLAREN,  D.D. 

12mo,  308  pages,  gilt  top,  $1.50. 

Twenty..one  short  essays  on  such  subjects  as  Virtue,  Pa* 
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THE  MIRACLES  OF  JESUS  AS 

MARKS  OF  THE  WAY  OF  LIFE 

By  REV.  COSMO  GORDON  LANG,  M.A. 

12mo,  296  pages,gllt  top,  $1..50. 

“The  purpose  of  this  book  is  neither  critical  nor  apol¬ 
ogetic.  It  assumes  the  substantial  accuracy  of  the  Gospel 
narrative.  It  pre-supposes  the  belief  that  the  miracles 
wereone  of  Christ’s  methodsof  teaching  the  principles 
of  a  true  life.  It  seeks  to  discuss  these  principles  and  to 
apply  them  to  human  experience.” — Author’s  Preface. 

Sent  hy  maiJ,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  prUset  by 

E.  P.  DUTTON  &  CO.,  Publishers. 
31  West  23d  Street,  New  York. 


Judge  Hollister's  decision  is  so  luminous  and 
far  reaching  that  promoters  of  prize  fighting 
think  it  the  most  destructive  to  their  business 
ever  given,  and  will  endeavor  to  overthrow  it 
in  the  upper  courts.  It  is  certain  that  while 
Governor  Nash — who,  when  it  seemed  that  the 
city  would  not  do  her  duty,  prepared  to  stop 
the  fight  by  the  state  militia— remains  Ohio’s 
executive,  such  an  attempt  will  be  vigorously 
opposed. 

With  this  activity  of  the  ministry  for  civic 
righteousness  come  new  occasions  for  its  exer¬ 
cise.  One  of  the  city  papers  secured  evidence 
of  the  existence  in  the  city  of  the  traCQc  in 
young  girls  for  immoral  purposes.  This  trafQc 
had  been  going  on  for  thirty  years  under 
the  conduct  of  one  woman  who  with  her  busi¬ 
ness  was  well  known  to  the  police.  When  the 
case  came  up,  it  was  found  that  infinences  all 
but  omnipotent  in  the  police  court  were  arraj  ed 
on  the  side  of  the  procuress  and  that  men  of 
great  power  politically  and  socially  were 
secretly  her  friends  At  this  juncture,  the 
paper  appealed  to  the  ministry  to  come  into  the 
court-room,  watch  the  case  and  see  that  the 
malign  infiuence  should  not  be  unopposed.  It 
is  hoped  that  the  woman  may  receive  the 
severest  sentence  of  the  law.  It  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  her  powerful  friends  cannot  be 
pilloried  beside  her  in  the  prisoner’s  dock. 

The  winter  has  been  marked  by  no  great  re¬ 
vival  awakening,  but  by  a  notable  revival 
spirit.  A  ministers’  prayer- meeting  begun 
when  Dr.  Chapman  was  here  has  been  con¬ 
tinued  since  and  meets  every  Monday  afternoon 
from  z  to  4  in  Lane  Seminary  chapel.  These 
meetings  are  of  the  highest  possible  value  and 
the  good  from  them  is  but  beginning.  Special 
services  have  been  begun  or  will  commence 
soon  in  the  Third,  Sixth,  Seventh,  Walnut 
Hills,  First,  North,  College  Hill  and  many 
other  churches.  The  services  at  the  Sixth  and 
College  Hill  Chnrches  will  be  conducted  by 
Chester  Birch,  the  evangelist.  All  the  signs 
indicate  that  an  earnest  all-the-year-round 
work  is  begun  and  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  issue. 

FACTS  FROM  KANSAS. 

Rev.  John  Y.  Ewart- 

The  Mnlvane  Church,  of  which  the  Rev. 
Harvey  A.  Zimmerman  has  been  pastor  for 
nearly  five  years,  celebrated  its  twentieth  an¬ 
niversary  last  week,  the  exercises  being  con¬ 
cluded  at  the  Sabbath  morning  service.  On 
Thursday  night,  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Cnrtis  deliv¬ 
ered  an  address  on  Home  Missions,  and  Dr. 
Fleming  spoke  on  The  Twentieth  Century 
Fund.  On  Friday  night  the  writer  spoke  on 
The  Young  People’s  Society  Christian  En¬ 
deavor — its  Past  and  its  Possibilities.  Mrs.  M. 
E.  Shaw,  the  only  resident  charter  member  of 
the  chnrch,  read  a  very  interesting  sketch  of 
its  history.  On  Sunday  morning  letters  were 
read  from  six  of  the  former  pastors  and  a  ser¬ 
mon  by  the  present  pastor  was  preached  on  The 
Ancient  Land-marks.  One  hundred  and  ninety 
members  have  been  connected  with  this  church 
since  its  organization,  over  thirty  having  been 
added  during  the  present  pastorate. 

The  Rev.  D.  Goerz,  President  of  the  Men- 
nonite  College  (Bethel  College)  of  Newton, 
recently  returned  from  an  extended  trip  to 
Europe  and  Asia.  He  visited  India  for  the 
purpose  of  superintending  the  distribution  of 
a  large  shipment  of  corn  sent  for  the  relief  of 
the  famine  sufferers  by  farmers  of  this  and 
surrounding  counties. 

The  Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges  was  fittingly 
observed  by  the  College  of  Emporia.  Dr. 
Willis  G.  Banker  deilvered  an  earnest  address 
to  the  students  on  the  Dnty  of  Christian  Liying. 

It  is  with  gratitude  that  we  record  the  com¬ 
plete  cancellation  of  the  long-standing  in¬ 
debtedness  of  this  useful  school.  The  bonds 
are  now  all  gathered  in  and  work  is  to  begin 


last  thing 
the  19th 


said  to 
the  20th 
Centtiry,- 

Uneeda 

Biscuit 

The  greatest  message  of 
goodness  that  ever  came  from 
one  century  to  another.  Al¬ 
ways  fresh,  always  crisp,  al¬ 
ways  good,  always  healthful. 
Suitable  to  serve  at  any  meal. 
Welcome  on  every  occasion. 
Sold  everywhere. 

NATIONAL  BISCUIT  COMPANY. 


soon  on  the  Carnegie  Library  Building.  Presi¬ 
dent  Miller  believes  that  the  corner-stone  will 
be  laid  at  Commencement  time. 

Mrs.  Dr.  Theodore  M.  Inglis,  who  is  a  grad¬ 
uate  of  the  College  of  Emporia,  visited  her 
alma  mater  soon  after  the  holiays.  Classes 
were  adjourned  to  hear  her  deeply  interesting 
account  of  Pekin’s  terrible  siege.  She  wa 
there,  and  there  her  dear  baby  died.  Bonds 
most  tender  and  strong  draw  her  and  her  hus¬ 
band  back  to  China.  They  will  start  soon 
under  commission  from  our  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions.  Mrs.  Inglis  addressed  three  audi¬ 
ences  the  day  she  was  in  Emporia,  each  one 
larger  than  the  preceding.  Her  last  address 
was  given  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  to 
abont  fifteen  hundred  people,  many  being 
turned  away  from  lack  of  room. 

On  January  18,  the  First  Chnrch  of  Emporia 
received  thirteen  new  members.  Dr.  Sauber, 
the  efficient  and  popular  pastor,  has  served 
this  church  over  thirteen  years,  and  during  all 
that  time  no  communion  season  has  passed 
without  additions  to  the  church  on  profession 
of  faith. 

As  a  result  of  special  meetings  held  in  our 
church  at  Humholdt,  the  Rev.  B.  C.  Mo- 


A  CHANCE  TO  MAKE  MONET. 

I  have  been  selliDK  perfumes  for  the  past  six  months. 
I  make  them  myself  at  home  and  sell  to  friends  and 
neighbors.  Have  made  $710.  Everyone  buys  a  bottle. 
For  60c.  worth  of  material,  I  make  Perfume  that  would 
cost  $2.00  in  drng  stores. 

I  first  made  it  for  my  own  use  oniy,  but  the  curiosity 
of  friends  as  to  where  I  procured  such  exquisite  odors, 
prompted  me  to  sell  it.  I  clear  from  $26.00  to  $36.00  per 
week.  I  do  not  canvas,  people  come  and  send  to  me  for 
the  perfumes.  Any  intelligent  person  can  do  as  well  as 
I  do.  For  42c.  in  stamps  I  will  send  you  the  formula  for 
making  all  kinds  of  perfumes  and  a  sample  bottle  pre 
paid.  I  will  also  help  yon  get  started  in  the  business. 

Martha  Francis, 

11  South  Yandeventer  Avenue,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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Own  A  Buggy, 

PliaetoB*  8urr«7,  Carrlace*  Trap,  oranr  Htyle 
▼ehi(*le  of  our  make,  and  save  the  dealers 
profit  on  your  purchase.  It  ih  not  expensive 
nor  extravagant  to  own  the  best  when  you  buy 
4.  Iroci  from  our  factory, 

¥im  Hmvm  Ho  Agontm  ^ 

And  are  the  Larsrest  Aauno* 
fucturers  of  Vehicles  aod 
llaracMln  the  World  t^elllos 
to  the  Consumer  Exclusively, 

Have  had  18  years  exiierience 
sellinfr  on  this  plan,  \\emake 
178  styles  of  vehicles  and  65 
styles  of  harness.  You  may  not 
be  accustomed  to  this  method  of 
Don't  buy  anvthlnf?  In  this 


doirif?  busiiiess,  but  it  will  save  you  monrv 

i  line  until  you  ^4‘t  acopy  of  our  iar^'efree  illustrated  cataloeue^ 

ELKHART  CARRIAGE  &  HARNESS  MFG.  CO.,6.  B.  PraH,Stcy.,EII(bart.lnd. 


Qaesten,  pastor,  twenty -two  members  have 
been  received.  The  pastor  was  assisted  by  the 
Revs.  H.  A.  Cooper  of  Paola  and  O.  E.  Hart 
of  Parsons. 

But  the  tidings  of  the  largest  ingathering 
into  Christ’s  fold  of  which  I  have  yet  heard 
in  Kansas  come  from  the  town  of  Hiawatha. 
Onr  Presbyterian  pastor  there,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Stewart  says;  "It  has  revolationized  the  whole 
oommnnity.  It  has  led  614  people  to  confess 
Christ  as  their  Saviour.  It  has  set  every  man, 
woman  and  child  in  the  community  to  talk 
about  salvation.  It  has  made  new  churches  out 
of  old  ones.  It  has  buried  the  hatchet  of  many 
an  old  fend.  It  has  started  family  prayers  in 
scores  of  homes.  More  than  half  the  converts 
are  men.’’  No  wonder,  as  in  Samaria  of  old, 
there  is  "great  joy"  in  that  city. 

AN  ACriVK  CHUBCH. 

The  ohnrch  at  East  Aurora,  under  the  pastor¬ 
ate  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Colgate,  has  issned  a 
beantifnl  Manual  and  Historical  Sketch,  1901. 

A  half-tone  picture  of  the  new  church  fronts 
the  title  page,  and  as  a  frontispiece  to  the 
"History*'  of  the  ohnrch  is  an  excellent  por 
trait  of  the  Rev.  Richard  M.  Sandford,  a  sketch 
of  whose  life  appeared  in  The  Evangelist, 
March  24,  1898.  Mr.  Sandford,  greatly  beloved, 
was  pastor  from  1865  to  1887. 

The  several  pastors  who  have  served  this 
ohnrch— Young,  Dnbnar,  Harlow,  Larkin, 
Pidgeon,  Sandford  and  Richmond — are  briefly 
noticed  in  the  ‘  ‘  History,  ’  ’  and  some  account  is 
given  of  those  who  have  been  prominent  as 
elders  and  efficient  private  members;  and  on 
one  page  there  is  a  pretty  wood  cut  of  the  small 
ohurch  building,  of  which  the  present  goodly 
edifloe  is  the  successor. 

Full  reports  of  recent  ohnrch  work,  lists  of 
officers,  tabulated  expenses,  details  of  organiza¬ 
tion  and  catalogue  of  members,  follow;  and 
the  whole  is  really  one  of  the  most  complete 
and  tasteful  church  manuals  we  have  seen. 

The  last  regular  session  of  the  Presbytery 
was  held  in  East  Aurora,  and  there  the  breth¬ 
ren  had  an  opportunity  to  see  how  admirably 
the  ohnroh’s  work  is  in  hand;  how  pleasant 
are  the  relations  between  the  people  and  the 
new  pastor;  how  flne  a  fleld  is  open  for  Chris¬ 
tian  enterprise,  and  how  thoroughly  a  most  ex¬ 
cellent,  highly  intelligent  and  progressive  peo¬ 
ple  are  pervaded  by  the  spirit  that  should 
animate  all  onr  churches.  Olbricus. 


Ministers  and 
CKurcKes 


Clergymen  and  pnlpit  supply  committees  are 
respectfully  informed  that  the  pnlpit  servioes 
of  the  Rev.  Carlos  Martyn  D.  D.  can  be  secured 
at  short  notice  and  on  terms  to  be  agreed  upon. 
Address  him  at  114  Fifth  avenue.  New  York.  *4^’ 

NEW  YORK. 

Windham. — The  Rev.  C.  C.  Thome  preached 
a  sermon  in  review  of  his  ten  years  of  pastoral 
labor  on  the  flrst  Sunday  of  Febrnary.  His  min¬ 
istry  has  been  prospered  in  all  respects,  and  of 
the  eight  pastors  which  preceded  him,  barely 
one  had  remained  longer  than  Mr.  Thorne.  The 
Rev.  Leonard  B.  Van  Dyok,  the  first  pastor  of 
the  church,  preached  there  for  nearly  twenty- 
six  years,  his  labors  oontinning  from  Febrnary 
15,  1885,  to  the  last  Sabbath  of  1860.  The 
number  of  deaths  has  been  large,  the  roll, 
however,  has  been  maintained  at  140  to  150 
names.  The  liberality  of  the  congregation  has 
been  well  maintained.  The  chnroh  and  chapel 
have  beenand  improved  in  some  respects  and 
$1,800  has  been  laid  out  on  the  manse.  Al¬ 
together  the  review  was  an  enoonraging  one. 

Bblix>na. — Some  weeks  ago  a  unanimous  call 
was  tendered  to  the  Rev.  E.  B.  McGhee  of 
Bellona,  by  the  ohnroh  of  Avoca  and  for  a  time 
it  seemed  as  if  the  former  field  was  about  to 
lose  his  valuable  servioes.  Bat  the  ohnroh  he 


has  served  over  ten  years  was  nnwilling  that 
the  relation  should  be  dissolved.  The  matter 
was  finally  laid  before  the  Presbytery  for  its 
decision,  after  much  discnssion  and  delibera¬ 
tion  and  after  fervent  prayer,  the  vote  was 
taken  by  ballot  and  it  was  nnanlmonsly  de¬ 
cided  not  to  dissolve  the  relation,  feeling  that 
it  would  be  no  benefit  to  the  pastor  and  liable 
to  bring  injury  to  the  church  of  Bellona.  In 
these  days  of  unrest  and  change,  it  is  refresh¬ 
ing  to  see  a  ohnrch  cling  so  loyally  to  one  who 
has  endeared  himself  to  the  flock  by  ten  years 
of  faithfnlness. 

Mexico. — The  Presbyterian  Chnroh  of  Mex¬ 
ico,  N.  Y.,  at  its  last  commnnion  received  ten 
new  members  on  profession  of  faith. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Montclair. — First  Presbyterian  Church. — The 
Bulletin  for  the  week  beginning  March  3  has 
the  following:  The  Junkin  Memorial  Hospital 
Committee  take  pleasure  in  presenting  the  fol¬ 
lowing  report  to  the  congregation:  Last  sum¬ 
mer  Dr.  Charles  H  Irvin,  onr  medical  mission 
ary  at  Fnsan,  Korea,  made  an  earnest  appeal 
for  hospital  wards,  specifying  the  sum  needed 
as  $2,500.  It  was  then  thought  that  onr  church 
could  raise  half  that  amount,  and  a  committee 
from  the  Woman’s  Foreign  Missionary  Society 
was  appointed  to  undertake  the  work.  Later, 
the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  de'cided  that  it 
would  be  wiser,  at  the  present  time,  to  invest 
only  $2,000  in  the  hospital  at  Fasan,  and  in¬ 


structed  Dr.  Irvin  to  that  effect,  advising  that 
the  building  be  planned  with  reference^ » to 
fntnre  additions  After  consultation  with  the 
church  officers,  a  special  meeting  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  was  called,  at  which  it  was  resolved 
that  the  First  Ohnrch  of  Montclair  assume  the 
full  amount  of  the  Board’s  appropriation  of 
$2, 000,  so  making  the  hospital  truly  a  memorial 
to  their  pastor.  Dr.  William  F.  Junkin.  They 
pledge  to  pay  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions  the  snm  of  $1, 500  on  March 
1,  1901,  and  the  balance  of  $^0  on  or  before 
March  1,  1902,  the  Board  agreeing  in  the  mean¬ 
time  to  advance  the  money  as  needed,  and  to 
consider  it  as  a  loan  to  the  cburoh.  So  gener¬ 
ous  has  been  the  response  from  the  entire  con¬ 
gregation,  inclnding  the  youngest  children  of 
the  church,  and  so  wonderfully  has  the  move¬ 
ment  been  blessed  of  God,  that  on  Friday, 
March  1,  the  entire  sum  of  $2,000  was  paid  to 
the  Treasurer  of  the  Board,  at  the  Presbyterian 
Building  in  New  York.  This  gift  from  the 
church  has  been  an  "honest  extra."  The 
Woman’s  Foreign  Missionary  Society  have  met 
in  full  their  pledge  of  $400  for  Mrs.  Irvin’s 
salary  for  the  year,  and  not  quite  $100  remains 
to  be  paid  on  the  $860  pledged  by  the  chnroh 
for  the  salary  of  Dr.  Irvin. 

[When  it  is  considered  that  this  ohurob,  the 
former  charge  of  the  late  Dr.  Johnson,  is  with¬ 
out  a  pastor,  this  event  is  all  the  more  notable. 
—Ed.  Evan  ielist.  ] 

Pluceemin.  —  The  church  at  this  place, 


GIANT  FLOWERING  CALAWUM,  “NEW  CENTURY.” 


A  New  Species,  and  the  Grandest  Foliage  and  Flowering  Plant  yet  Introduced. 

Leaves  three  times  as  large  as  any  .other  Caladium.  having  a  heavy,  leathery  texture  and  a 
bright,  lustrous,  glossy-green  color,  which  is  remarkably  handsome.  It  does  not  produce  a  bulb, 
but  is  increased  by  suckers,  and  is  perennial.  The  leaf-stalks  are  strong  and  tall,  holding  the 
mammoth  leaves  well  above  ground.  I,ea ves  3  to  S  feet  Ion g  by  2or25i  feet  broad;  perfectly  im- 
men.se,  and  make  a  plant  which  for  tropical  luxuriance  has  no  equal.  Added  to  this  wonderful 
foliage  effect  are  the  mammoth  lily-like  blossoms  12  to  15  inches  long  by  7  Inches  wide;  snow- 
white,  changing  to  cream,  with  a  rich  and  exquisite  fragrance  so  powerful  as  to  perfume  a  whole 
garden,  filling  the  air  with  fragrance  for  a  long  distance.  Plants  bloom  perpetually  all  summer 
in  the  garden,  or  all  the  year  round  in  pots.  Not  only  is  it  the  grandest  garden  or  lawn  plant,  but 
as  a  pot  plant  for  large  windows,  verandas,  hallsor  conservatories,  it  rivals  the  choicest  Palms  in 
foliage,  to  say  nothing  of  its  magnificent  flowers.  Thrives  in  any  soil  or  situation,  and  grows  and 
b'ooms  all  the  year.  As  many  as  6  to  12  flowers  rise  successively  from  the  base  of  each  leaf-stock. 
Regardless  of  all  we  can  sav,  the  plant  will  astonish  every  one;  so  novel,  effective  and  fragrant. 

Strong  plants,  which  will  bloom  this  summer,  50  cts.  each:  3  for  $1.00  postpaid. 
nilR  PATH  nCIIB  BOn  Century  Edition-greatest  Book  of  Flower  and  Vegetable 

UUn  ItRIHLUOUB  run  lUUI  seeds,  BuIbs,  Plants  and  New  Fruits,  ist  pages,  SOO  illustrations,  a 

colored  plates,  will  be  mailed  (l-ee  to  any  who  anticipate  purchasing.  We  offer  many  Great  Novelties. 

JOHN  LEWIS  CHILDS,  Floral  Park,  N.  Y. 
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Samael  Parry,  pastor,  will  celebrate  the  fit* 
tieth  aDDiversary  of  its  organization  on  March 
12,  by  services  morning,  afternoon  and  evening. 
Former  members  and  friends  and  members  of 
Presbytery  will  be  gladly  welcomed. 

Franklin  Fcrnace. — At  the  last  communion, 
recently  held,  the  Rev.  Joseph  K.  Freed,  pastor, 
received  three  new  members.  This  makes  an 
addition  of  forty-one  since  the  last  report  to 
Presbytery,  April  1,  1900. 

WISCONSIN. 

Stanley.  —A  note  in  onr  issne  of  February  14 
was  erroneous  in  more  than  one  respect,  and 
we  here  correct  it.  In  the  first  place  Stanley 
was  pat  with  Michigan  towns.  In  the  next 
onr  correspondent  informed  ns  that  ‘ '  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Smith  (of  Urbana,  Ill. )  then  became  pas¬ 
tor  and  the  good  work  goes  on.  ’  ’  The  fact  is 
that  the  hearty  and  nnanimons  call  extended 
by  the  Presbyterian  Ohnrch  of  Stanley,  Wis., 
to  the  Rev.  George  R.  Smith  of  Urbana,  Ill., 
after  bis  helpfnl  work  of  some  weeks,  was 
declined  by  him. 

IOWA. 

Mt.  Ayr. — At  the  last  communion  two  mem¬ 
bers  were  welcomed  to  fellowship  in  this 
ohnrch ;  one  on  confession  of  faith  and  one  by 
letter. 

Diagonal. — Four  new  members  were  wel¬ 
comed  to  fellowship  with  this  ohnroh  at  the 
last  oommnnion ;  two  by  confession  of  faith  and 
two  by  letter.  These  additions  follow  special 
meetings  held  by  the  pastor,  the  Rev.  Ambrose 
S.  Wight,  in  which  there  seemed  to  be  uplift¬ 
ing  for  the  membership  of  the  ohnroh.  And 
there  are  some  in  each  congregation  that  are 
interested  in  their  personal  salvation  who  have 
not  yet  decided  the  question  for  Christ. 

Gravity.— The  ohnroh  here,  under  the  Rev. 
C.  A.  Marshall  since  May,  has  paid  off  the  debt 


The  Value  of  Charcoal. 


Few  People  Know  How  Useful  It  is  in  Preserving 
Health  and  Beauty. 

Nearly  everybody  knows  that  charcoal  is  the 
safest  and  most  efficient  disinfectant  and  purifier 
in  nature,  but  few  realize  its\alue  when  taken 
into  the  human  system  for  the  same  cleansing 
purpose. 

Charcoal  is  a  remedy  that  the  more  you  take 
of  it  the  better.  It  is  not  a  drug  at  all,  but  simply 
absorbs  the  gases  and  impurities  always  present 
in  the  stomach  and  intestines  and  carries  them 
out  of  the  system. 

Charcoal  sweetens  the  breath  after  smoking, 
drinking  or  after  eating  onions  and  other  odorous 
vegetables. 

Charcoal  effectually  clears  and  improves  the 
complexion,  it  whitens  the  teeth  and  further 
acts  as  a  natural  and  eminently  safe  cathartic. 

It  absorbs  the  injurious  gases  which  collect  in 
the  stomach  and  bowels ;  it  disinfects  the  mouth 
and  throat  from  the  poison  of  catarrh. 

All  druggists  sell  charcoal  in  one  form  or 
another,  but  probably  the  best  charcoal  and  the 
most  for  the  money  is  in  Stuart's  Absorbent 
Lozenges;  they  are  composed  of  the  finest  pow. 
dered  Willow  charcoal,  and  other  harmless  anti¬ 
septics  in  Tablet  form  or  rather  in  the  form  of 
large,  pleasant  tasting  lozenges,  the  charcoal 
being  mixed  with  honey. 

The  daily  use  of  these  lozenges  will  soon  tell  in 
a  much  improved  condition  of  the  general  health, 
better  complexion,  sweeter  breath  and  purer 
blood,  and  the  beauty  of  it  is,  that  no  possible 
harm  can  result  from  their  continued  use,  but  on 
the  contrary  great  benefit. 

A  Buffalo  physician  in  speaking  of  the  benefits 
of  charcoal,  says:  “I  advise  Stuart’s  Absorbent 
Lozenges  to  all  patients,  suffering  from  gas  in 
stomach  and  bowels,  and  to  clear  the  complexion 
and  purify  the  breath,  mouth  and  throat;  I  also 
believe  the  liver  is  greatly  benefited  by  the  daily 
use  of  them,  they  cost  but  twenty-five  cents  a 
box  at  drug  stores,  and  although  in  some  sense  a 
patent  preparation  yet  I  believe  I  get  more  and 
better  charcoal  in  Stuart’s  Absorbent  Lozenges 
than  in  any  of  the  ordinary  charcoal  tablets.” 


EXIBARD’S 


ABYSSINIAN  REMEDY 


ni  POWDER,  CIGARETTES.  ARD  SHEETS  TO  BE  SMOKED  IH  FIPESn 

ALLEVIATE?  AND  CURES 

CATARRH,  BRONCHITIS,  TIGHTNESS  OF  BREATH 


and  all  Spasmodic  Complaints  of  the  Respiratory  Organs. 
30  Years  of  Great  SucceM.  Gold  and  Silver  Medals. 

AGENTS,  E.  FOUGERA  &  CO.,  26-30  N.  William  St.,  N.  Y. 


incurred  in  completing  its  new  edifice  abont 
five  years  ago,  and  January  20  dedicated  it. 
Dr.  T.  0.  Smith  preaching),  newly  painted, 
papered  and  furnished  with  lamps  and  chairs. 
The  pastor  preacnes  at  Sbarpsbnrg  also,  and 
February  24  dedicated  a  new  cbnrch  there,  re¬ 
placing  the  one  wrecked  by  the  tornado  of  last 
antnmn. 

Oxford.  — The  28th  of  December  was  the 
thirtieth  anniversary  of  the  Oxford  Presby¬ 
terian  Ohnroh.  A  mnsical  and  literary  pro¬ 
gram  was  offered,  after  which  the  audience 
was  delighted  by  an  interesting  and  profitable 
address  by  one  of  the  former  pastors,  the  Rev. 
Andrew  McMillan  of  Albion,  la.  Instead  of 
resorting  to  fairs,  sappers,  etc.  to  raise  some 
ohnrch  indebtedness,  the  trustees  and  officers 
called  for  a  free  will  anniversary  offering 
which  amounted  to  |2(X).  Daring  the  last 
year,  the  first  of  the  present  pastorate,  ten 
members  have  been  received  and  over  $1,000 
raised.  The  cbarch  begins  the  new  year  in 
good  shape.  The  Rev.  A.  N.  Smith  is  pastor. 

MINNESOTA. 

Minneapolis.  —The  First  Presbyterian  Ohnroh 
has  issued  a  fine  mannal  for  convenience  and 
reference.  This  oburoh  lately  called  the  Rev. 
John  E.  Bnshnell  D.D.  of  New  York,  who  sup¬ 
plied  the  pnlpit  through  the  winter  with  mnoh 
acceptance.  The  first  meeting  of  the  Presbytery 
held  in  Westminster  Ohnroh  decided  that  its  part 
of  the  twentieth  century  movement  ahoald  be 
the  payment  of  chnroh  debts.  “Beginning  at  Je- 
rnsalem’’  is  the  motto  and  each  chnroh  is  asked 
to  appoint  members  to  act  with  the  committee 
of  Presbytery  in  this  special  work. 

Rochester. — The  Presbyterian  Ohnroh  here 
has  extended  an  nnanimons  call  to  the  Rev.  W. 
B.  Gantz  of  Beaver  Dam,  Wis. 

Orookston.  —  The  annual  meeting  of  the 
ohnroh  and  society  was  held  December  26.  The 
reports  of  the  societies  of  the  chnroh  show  a 
gratifying  growth.  There  is  a  manifest  in¬ 
crease  of  interest  and  attendance  The  Mis¬ 
sionary  Society  contribnted  $50  toward  the  sup¬ 
port  of  a  teacher  in  Puerto  Rico. 


The  Annual  meeting  of  the  Women’s  Foreign  Mission¬ 
ary  Society  of  the  Presbytery  of  New  York  will  be  held  In 
the  Assembly  Hall  of  the  Presbyterian  Building,  ISO 
Fifth  Avenue,  on  Thursday  March  14th,  from  three 
until  five  o’clock,  p  m. 

A  varied  programme  will  be  presented,  inclnding 
special  mnsic,  brief  reports  of  the  year’s  work,children’s 
exercise,  and  address  from  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Fenn,  who 
passed  through  the  siege  In  Peking.  All  interested  are 
cordially  invited  to  attend. 

Mrs.  HENRY  R.  ELLIOT, 

President. 


The  Presbytery  of  Bloomington  will  hold  its 
stated  spring  meeting  in  the  Presbyterian 
Ohnroh  at  Pontiac,  Ill.,  April  9,  at  7.^  p.m. 

W.  V.  Jeffries,  Stated  Olerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Chicago  will  hold  its  annual 
meeting  in  the  Austin  Ohnroh,  Monday, 
April  1,  at  10. 80  a  m 

J.  Frothinoham,  S.  O. 

The  Presbytery  of  Erie  will  hold  its  stated 
spring  meeting  in  Bradford,  Tuesday,  April 
9,  1901,  at  7.80  p.m. 

R.  S.  Van  Oleve,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  New  York  will  meet  at  the 
chapel  of  First  Ohnroh,  Fifth  avenne  corner 
Eleventh  street,  on  Monday,  March  11,  at  8 
p.m.  Qeoroe  W.  F.  Birch. 

The  Presbytery  of  Rochester  will  meet  in  the 
First  Presbyterian  Ohnrch  of  Rochester  on 
Monday,  April  8,  at  7.80  p.m. 

L.  Parsons,  Stated  Olerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Dayton  will  meet  in  Green¬ 
ville  on  Monday ,  April  8 ,  at  7. 80  p.  m. 

J.  K.  Gibson,  Stated  Clerk. 


OBITUARY. 

Blumx— On  Tuesday.  February  Xth,  1901.  !7Eliza 
McClellan,  wife  of  FrMerick  Blume,  at  her  home,  144 
West  Fifteenth  Street.  “Precious  in  the  sight  of  the 
lord  Is  the  death  of  His  saints.’’ 


TH£  PRINCIPAL  CHARACTERISTICS 

of  the  Nickel  Plate  Road  which  make  it  the  popular  line 
for  the  traveling  public  are  competent  trala  service, 
flue  roadbed  and  courteous  employees.  The  Nickel 
Plate  Road  is  the  Short  Line  between  Buffalo  and 
Chicago.  The  Great  Pan-Ameiican  Exposition  this 
summer  will  present  nnnsnal  attractions.  The  Nickel 
Plate  Road  will  be  in  position  to  accomodate  this  travel 
with  safety,  speed  and  comfort.  Write,  wire,  ’phone,  or 
call  on  F.  J.  Moore,  General  Agent,  291  Main  Street, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  or  A.  W.  Bksclestone,  D.  P.  A.,  885  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


PAN-AMERIGAN  EXPOSITION- 
THE  ELITE  INFORMATION  BUREAU. 

Mrs.  J.  W.  CAMERON,.  Manager. 

30B  West  Utica  Street.  BulFalo,  N.  T. 

First-class  rooms  furnished  to  Pan-American  visitors 
in  the  homes  of  the  Elmwood  district,  the  best  resident 
part  of  Buffalo,  and  accessible  to  the  grounds,  at  moder¬ 
ate  prices.  Correspondence  solicited.  References,  Rev. 
S.  W.  Pratt  and  Mrs.  Louise  Seymour  Houghton,  of  Thx 
Evanoxlibt. 


ARTIFICIAL  TEETH 

OP 

CONTINUOUS  GUM. 

HIGHLY  IMPROVED. 

Dr.  Henry  F.  Deane.  Dentist  and  Specialist  in  Artificial 
Teeth,  received  the  highest  award  at  Columbian  Exposi¬ 
tion;  also  three  medals  at  the  American  Institute,  for 
exhibits  of  artificial  teeth,  which  restore  form  and  ex¬ 
pression  to  the  face.  Specimens  and  references  at  the 
office,  454  Lexington  Avenne,  comer  45th  Street. 


For  Impaired  Vitality 
Take  Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate. 

Half  a  teaspoonful  in  half  a  glass  of  water,  when 
exhausted,  depressed  or  weary  from  overwork,  worry 
or  insomnia,  nourishes,  strengthens  and  imparts 
new  life  and  vigor. 

LADIES  TO  DO  PLAIN  SEW1N«\ 

at  home,  $1.60  per  day,  four  months’  work  gnarai  H  eea 
Send  stamped  addres^  envelope  for  particnlars.  M 
R.  W.  Hatton  A  Co..  Dept.  807,  PhiladelpU,  a. 


1  9  U8TLING  yonng  man  can  make  $60  per  month  and 
XI  expenses.  Permanent  position.  Experience  un¬ 
necessary.  Write  quick  for  particnlars.  Clark  A  Oo., 
Fourth  and  Locust  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


BURNHAM’S 
CLAM  BOUILLON: 

A  peerless  food  whether  for  the  sick  room 
or  the  table.  At  all  leading  grocers. 


—OF— 

IODIDE  OF  IRON 

for  AN/EMI  A  .POORNESS  of  the  BLOOD,  1 
CONSTITUTIONAL  WEAKNESS  1 
SCROFULA,  Etc.  I 

None  genuine  unless  signed  “Blancxxo”  r 
ALL  DRUGGISTS,  • 

B.FOUOERA&CO.jN.Y.  Agts.forU.S.  ^ 


CANCER  CURED 

WITH  SOOTHING,  BALMY  OILS. 


THE  EVANGELIST 


Uanh  7,  1901 


7*mt§  Hm*. 


Scotch 

Madras 

At  “The  Linen  Store” 


This  well  known  and  most  popular 
of  wash  fabrics  is  shown  in  nearly 
500  different  designs  and  colorings 
— ^a  large  number  of  them  wholly 
new  this  season.  The  staple  colors 
pinks,  blues,  helio,  etc.,  predominate. 

Me^um  in  weight,  stylish  and  dur¬ 
able,  it  is  one  of  the  very  best  materials 
for  waists,  shirtings  and  gowns. 

Price  35  to  50c.  a  yard. 

Our  display  of  wash  fabrics,  light  and  heav}'- 
weight,  white  and  colored,  is  larger  than  ever 
before. 

We  have  just  opened  a  bright  new  stock  of 
Edgings,  Insertions,  Readings  and  All-overs. 

James  McCutcheon  &  Co. 

■  4  West  23d  Street,  N.  Y. 


CovdMc^Co. 

Lyons  Silks. 

RECENT  IMPORTATIONS. 

Rich  Gold  and  Silver  Effects. 

Taffetas,  Louisines,  Brocades. 

Printed  Satins. 

White  Brocades,  Silks,  and  Satins 
for  Wedding  Gowns. 

Novelties  for  Bridesmaids’  Dresses. 
Crepes,  Grenadines,  Gazes. 
Foulards,  India  Silks,  Pongees. 

Velvets. 

53tO(x3cwa^  c&  \  9*^ 

MFW  VQRK 


Bxros.  €Ms  Oo. 

PHILA.,  NEW  YORK,  BOSTON. 

ALEX.  BROWN  &  SONS.  BALTIMORE. 

OONNBOTED  BY  PRIVATE  WIRES. 

Members  N.  Y.,  Phils.,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Exchanges 
Bay  and  sell  all  flrst-class  Invest-  T  n  vr' ao  4  v AVI  t 
ment  Securities  on  Commission.  Re-  Xll  V 
celve  accounte  of  Banka  Bankers,  Cor-  VV/vq 

poratlons,  Finns  and  Individuals  on  oeLUl  11/lLS. 
favorable  terms  Collect  drafts  dra«  n 

abroad  on  all  points  In  the  U.  S.  and  Canada,  and  for  drafte 
drawn  In  the  V.  8.  on  Foreign  Countries,  Including  So.  Africa. 
Intomatlonal  Checqaes  CertlHcates  of  Deposit. 

I  IN|vri?lIG  AH'  CD'CIIIT  also  buy  and  sell  Bills 

liCiI  1  ItlWl  Ur  LlfcltDll.  of  Exchange,  and  make  cable 
transfers  on  all  points.  Issue  Commercial  and  Travellers' 
Credit^  available  In  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Brown.  Shipley  A  CO.,  London 


Frederick  A.  Booth 

CARB  OP  PROPERTY,  COLLBCTINO  RENTS 

BS'TA'TM 


iiave  sold  otvr^leal-SslalieB; 
^orl^o^es  for^)  tjeoisvfUiwui 
loss  to  am)  investor;  and  nowo^er 
choice  selected  first  %ort9agt5'» 
f  ronv  the  tla(k<Yfa^UU  ^ 
and  Oklahon^a.^a^meld|lnlla^l 
and  interest  guaranteed. 
Send  for  ^aim);)W(cb. 

Qddmsd  the  Gombonu  orS.^ltaon*-, 
V.®t.  m^VossauTSt'tl.'^. 

@.S.^vJbchuvs(m/,  SijTocuec',*tl/.^. 

itcTiS’a. 


2/\  V  C  A  D  C  Our  Customers 
U  I  C  M  Iv  9  Have  Tested  ... 

Iowa  Farm  Loan  Mortgages 

{St  of  Mortgages  Issued  monthly.  Will  mall  to  any  address 
KLLSVVORTH  A  JONES, 

John  Hancock  Bldg.,BosTON.  Chamber  of  Commerce.CHlCAGO 
Home  ofBce  established  1871.  Iowa  Falls,  Iowa. 


4.  ^  4. 

^  EVERY  SENSE  ^ 

IS  A  TRIP  OVER  XHE 


Glorious 


Southern  Pacific 

COULD  YOU  WISH  MORE  DELIGHTFUL  LANDS 
THAN  ALONG  ITS  ROUTE? 

Texas,  New  Mexico,  Arizona — The  Land  of  the 
Aztecs ;  the  real  Golconda,  California ;  the  young  Western 
giants,  Oregon,  Nevada,  Washington,  and  thence  the 
Klondike,  or  through  the  Golden  Gate  over  the  broad 
Pacific,  all  Around  the  World — to  China,  to  Japan,  to 
Australia,  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

“SUNSET  LIMITED”  is  merely  its  BEST  TRAIN  where  ALL 
are  GOOD. 

NOTICE. 

30  per  cent,  reduction  allowed  on  regular  second-class 
tariff  rates  to  California. 

For  Full  Information,  Free  llluatrated  Pamplilet5,  Map*,  and 
Time  Tables,  alao  Lowest  Rates,  Sleeping-Car  Tickets, 
and  Baggage  Checked,  apply  to 

SOUTHERN  PACme  COMPANY 

349  BROADWAY  OR  I  BATTERY  PLACE 

(Cor.  Leonard  St.)  (Washington  Building) 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


New  Mexico  Gold  and  Copper  Mining  Company 

E.  L.  Fowle,  Pres.  M.  H.  Howess,  Fic.'  Pi'e.s'.  H.  Weuw.\rt,  Sect 


strawberry  mine  as  it  looks  at  the  present  time.  The  vein  of  ore  in  this  mine  has  steadily 
Increased  in  qnantltv  and  in  values  from  the  surface  to  the  present  depth,  UK)  feet,  assaying 
$76.47  per  ton,  principally  in  copper,  having  a  allowing  surpassed  by  none  of  the  great  copper 
producers  of  the  world.  We  earnestly  invite  all  to  visit  our  property  and  to  be  convinced  tnat 
we  have  what  we  claim  to  have.  All  who  have  inspected  the  mines  report  most  favorably  on 
the  property,  consisting  of  seven  (7)  claims,  with  an  abundance  of  timiter  and  water,  and 
steam  plant,  all  clear  of  incumbrance.  Par  value  of  stock.  $1 .00  per  share.  Absolutely  non¬ 
assessable.  We  will  sell  40,000  shares  at  10c.  per  share  to  purchase  pum|>8,  air  drills  and  air 
compressor.  Checks  or  drafts  must  accompany  order  for  stock.  For  references  we  refer  yon 
to  the  following  parties,  who  have  inspecttHl  tlie  mines  :  Uon.  F.  E.  Mansflcid,  former  Mayor  of 
South  Milwaukee,  Wis. ;  Hon.  W.  J.  Riley,  City  Attorney,  South  Milwaukee,  Wis.  ;  John  Bet- 
tinger.  Merchant,  South  Milwaukee,  Wis.  ;  George  Hook,  director  of  South  Milwaukee  Bank, 
South  Milwaukee,  Wis.  ;  Tandy  &  Berry.  Merchants.  Tres  Pledras,  New  Mexico ;  Richard 
Cole.  General  Supt.  of  Strawberry  Mine,  Tres  Piedras,  New  Mexico. 

NEW  MEXICO  GOLD  &  COPPER  MINING  COMPANY, 

31-32  Cawker  Building,  MILWAUKEE,  WISCONSIN. 
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